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Introduction 


What is a good way for one who is unfamiliar with the tradition to learn 
more about Hinduism? To be sure, different people have their own opinions 
on this matter. To judge from the many textbooks and college-level courses 
which serve as introductions to Hinduism, there is in fact no unanimity at 
all. Some evidently feel that it is useful to approach the diversity of 
Hinduism through a study of its historical development from earliest times 
to the present; according to that strategy it is important to begin with what 
is known about conditions in the so-called Indus Valley Period then move 
through the Vedic, Brahmanical, Upanishadic, the Epic and Puranic, and 
Bhakti periods up to the Advent of Modemity until one reaches, at last, 
the complex Contemporary Scene. Others recommend an examination of 
selected specimens of Hindu literature, all the while seeking to appreciate 
the respective cultural contexts which gave voice to those utterances; 
consequently, readings, either in original languages or in translation, in 
their entirety or in judicious abridgements, are advanced in order to sample 
the Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanisads, Smrti texts, Epics, Purdnas, Bhakti 
hymns and reform tracts. Still others suggest the importance of acquiring 
a conceptual perspective as a helpful starting point since doctrines and 
values are at the heart of Hinduism; their emphasis is placed, then, on 
ideology as it derives from traditional notions about samsdra, karma, 
varnaSramadharma, purusartha, and the like. Yet others advise that 
Hinduism as a way of life invites exploration of what believers are 
observed to do; accordingly, that enterprise concentrates on rituals and 
celebrations ranging from the most ordinary daily routines through the 
performance of life-cycle rites and domestic litanies to the formal, liturgical 
worship at shrines and in temples. A few advocate study of the great 
philosophical systems, and enjoin beginners to learn something of 
the presuppositions, constructs and distinctions inherent in schools of Yoga, 
perhaps also of Mimdmsd and surely Vedanta interpretations as well as of 
Saiva Siddhanta and other, later expressions of philosophical theology. 
Some turn to the testimony of monuments and masterpieces of the visual 
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and performing arts, analyzing architecture, sculpture, painting and dance, 
drama and song as expressions of the creativity which is generated by faith. 
In this volume we submit that to understand something essential about 
Hinduism one does well early on to gain some familiarity with the gods, 
goddesses, saints and supernaturals which have been honored by the faithful 
over the generations. We are not so rash as to counsel this approach as 
the “only” or the “best” way. Anyone with any appreciation at all for the 
complex nature of living Hinduism knows that no one topic or methodology 
suffices adequately alone to probe the depths and scan the surfaces of all 
that currently flourishes—even in one limited area. Yet our venture in this 
book is to provide for our readers what we hope will be, at least, an avenue 
of access to the multifaceted nature of the traditional Hinduism to be found 
in south India today. And it is a procedure that makes good sense to us 
because consideration of selected figures and objects of adoration there at 
hand leads so effortlessly to other reflections pertinent to the larger subject 
beyond our limited scope. So, what we have done here is to use the idea 
of the holy in Hinduism in south India as a springboard for our readers 
to muse upon associated teachings and customs in the more massive 
tradition at large. We hope our procedure will persuade readers—whether 
non-Hindus or Hindus distanced for one reason or another from the tradition— 
to move on not only to more specialized but also to more broad-ranging studies 
in their on-going effort to leam more about things Hindu and Indian. 
This is not the first time that the divinities of Hinduism have been utilized 
to initiate interested readers into the lore of the Hindu multitudes. In fact, 
this effort stands merely as the latest in a line of similar endeavors in English 
stretching back more than two centuries. Among the predecessors more 
or less pan-Hindu in their scope must be named E. Moor’s, The Hindu 
Pantheon [1810], J. Dowson’s A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology 
[1879], W.L. Wilkins’ Hindu Mythology [1882], E.O. Martin’s Gods of India 
[1913], P. Thomas’ Epics, Myths and Legends of India[ 1948}, A. Danielou’s 
Hindu Polytheism [1964] and Prataditya Pal’s Hindu Religion and Iconology 
[1981]. ‘At the same time must be acknowledged the specifically south 
Indian focus of such works as T.A. Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu 
Iconography [1914], W.T. Elmore’s Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism 
[1915], H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses [1916], 
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H. Whitehead’s The Village Gods of South India [1916] and T.N. 
Srinivasan’s Handbook of South Indian Images (1954}—to say nothing of 
G. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s work in French and B. Ziegenbalg’s work in 
German. These have all served to influence us in one way or another to 
highlight to such a degree as we do the visual aspects of the figures 
presented. To focus on what is “seen” of a divinity during darsana “by 
those who have eyes to see” is, clearly, a central thrust of our effort here. 
Indeed, a feature which we hope very much will set this survey of Hindu 
gods and goddesses, saints and supernaturals apart from earlier studies is 
the repeated emphasis here on the impact which representations of these 
figures have on “visually literate” Hindus. The reason for our emphasis 
on the visual aspects of the divine is really quite straight-forward. In a 
populace where literacy in terms of reading and writing is not the norm,' 
much of what gets transmitted from one generation to the next is 
accomplished by means of oral and visual modes of instruction. We believe 
it is a fact more common than is generally given credit by Indologists that 
complex theological teachings and subtle doctrinal norms get mediated to 
a “visually literate” public by means of highly developed yet widely shared 
Pictographic and iconographic codes, that is, by an impressively popular 
heritage of visual signs and symbols. Moreover, this is a heritage that binds 
together groups of Hindus otherwise separated by language barriers and 
by dissimilar literary traditions. Clearly, statistics of so-called “literacy 
rates” do not always tell the whole truth about regional sophistication, 
cultural diffusion, and ideological integration—or about “visual literacy”! 

Each of the 35 essays in this volume is accompanied by a line drawing, 
and in the majority of those 35 essays we attempt to point out what the 
icongraphy may mediate both at the level of ordinary identification and at 
the level of mystical accomodation to a believer already steeped in the lore 
of the faith. What has impressed us, and what we hope will strike the reader 
in tum, is the immediacy and eloquence even popular depictions of deities, 
saints and sacred objects have in terms of helping the “visually literate” to 
recollect a saving act, a model life, a gracious presence. We remain grateful 
to our collaborator, the late Madras artist K.S. Ramu, for providing the drawings 
which we utilize here as visual “reference texts.” That he endeavored to 
make his renderings reflect both the style and symbolism of the widely- 
disseminated “framing pictures” and “calendar prints” of Hindu gods, 
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goddesses and saints available in the popular market only serves to make 
his contribution the more valuable to this project. 

The 35 essays just mentioned are clustered into groups, as can be noted 
by quick reference to the table of Contents. However, the essays may be 
read independently of one another: there is really no beginning, middle, or 
ending in this volume despite its current lay-out. The reader is encouraged 
to start with whatever figures are of greatest interest. Cross references 
linking some essays to others will soon enough lead the casual reader 
informally to various sections of the collection. In recognition of this loosely- 
knit structure of the volume we have called it a Handbook, as it may be 
used for ready reference.” 


Let us explain the other elements of our title. 


It has not been possible or practical for us to attempt coverage of all 
the gods, goddesses and saints known and celebrated in the Hindu tradition 
past and present—for obvious reasons—even in south India. By Popular, 
then, we mean that we have selected those figures recognized and honored 
within fairly large, main line constituencies. Accordingly, we were able to 
ignore the remote and obscure. The further qualification Contemporary 
meant that we determined to focus on figures popular during the closing 
decades of the 20th century, even though those might include ancient 
deities and saints from earlier centuries? 

Our conscious confinement to South India needs to be further noted. 
That move was influenced by the fact that our own experience of Hinduism 
has been chiefly (but not exclusively) there. Our observations there have 
served to persuade both of us that in contemporary south Indian Hindu 
traditions it is possible to observe manifestations of Hinduism that are 
unique, lively, and instructive. Those expressions have been too often 
passed over in surveys which have tried to stress in Hinduism a pan-Indian 
homogeneity. We wanted instead to suggest to interested readers that 
while there is much in south Indian Hinduism that shows continuities 
with what prevails elsewhere in the subcontinent yet at the same time there 
are popular traditions in the contemporary Dravidian south that are 
characteristically region-specific. 

Our choice of figures and phenomena for presentation by no means 
inventories all that currently flourishes in south India. While we have selected 


for our field of sampling the contemporary political states of Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Kerala (this is to say, areas where ‘{amil, 
Telugu, Kannada—or Kanarese—and Malayalam languages, literatures 
and cultures dominate), we have opted for a selection of those regionally 
popular deities, devotees, and devices which will constitute an exemplary 
rather than an exhaustive inventory. Another glance at the table of 
Contents testifies to the attempts we have made to present an even-handed 
treatment; we have devoted approximately equal attention to Siva-related 
and to Visnu-related examples. We are quite certain that we may still 
be faulted for what some may perceive to be an arithmetic imbalance. 
Moreover, as scholars our perspective is necessarily scholastic and, 
beyond that, Sanskritic—perhaps too much so for many tastes and, more 
importantly, for the subject. But we opted to risk blame on that account 
rather than to take refuge in the safety of mute caution. There is so much 
that remains to be reported about south Indian religious life. We felt it 
important to make what small contribution we can. And, because we sense 
our own limitations, we invite future authors to surpass our efforts and 
improve what we have perforce left imperfectly done. 


In closing, let us turn to some procedural decisions that were made 
during the execution of this volume. Four in particular deserve mention. 


First, most transliterations of Indic words follow Sanskritic usage; a 
few reflect Tamil usage. Contextual considerations have on occasion forced 
some inconsistencies, especially in regard to proper names. At the same 
time, however, we have standardized the spellings of most place-names by 
following gazetteer guidelines published by the U.S. Board on Geographic 
Names (if and when the place-names we cited were mentioned). 


The second had to do with calendrical calculations and the correspond- 
ing citations we subsequently made in our essays to special seasons and 
holidays. A complex set of considerations determined what we finally decided 
to do. To begin with, there are at least two entirely different calendrical 
systems and no fewer than three different names for each month in the four 
language regions of south India. Among most Tamilians and Malayalis a solar 
reckoning is followed for a twelve month year, while among many Kannada 
and Telugu speaking folk and some others the year is calculated according 
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to alunar calendar (with solar reckoning). Consequently, in different regions 
of the “South India” we describe, the months in those two systems are 
of different durations (from 29 to 32, and occasionally more, days), and 
they commence at different times. Unlike some of their neighbors of the 
North—for example, those in Hindi-speaking areas—the people of Andhra 
Pradesh and large parts of Kamataka and elsewhere throughout the south 
of India start their lunar month on the day following the new moon 
[Amavdsya] rather than on the day following the full moon [Pirnima]. That 
detail is likely to cause confusion among those familiar only with customs 
in certain parts of north India, not to mention those unfamiliar with lunar 
calculations in the first place. The phase of the moon has no effect, 
however, on the commencement of the months in most of Tamil Nadu 
and in parts of Kerala. Beyond these discrepancies, the New Year in south 
India is ushered in at three different times according to which system is 
followed. Furthermore, certain other distinctions, often quite subtle, may 
be noticed within the two systems as the result of what might be called 
sectarian conventions, for which reason Saivas and Smértas may celebrate 
a given holiday one day while their Vaisnava neighbors at the same place 
may observe it the next day.‘ We have sought to minimize these various 
difficulties by referring primarily to the Amdnta system, the one most 
prevalent in south India,* and citing months consistently by their 
standardized Sanskrit-names followed by their rough equivalents in the 
Western/Julian calendar in parentheses. To make our calculations more 
understandable to those conversant only with Tamil and Malayali 
reckoning, we have often followed our citations with their equivalents used 
in Tamil Nadu and in Kerala. As an expedient authority we have occasionally 
resorted to the Indian National Calendar and to the Tamil solar calendar 
(as rendered in the widely-respected calendar in English published annually 
for several decades now by Hoe & Co., Madras) in fixing elusive dates. 
We are quite certain that we have not solved all the problems for our readers 
but, as the vernacular Americanism goes, “we gave it our best shot.” 


The third procedural decision worth mentioning is that we resolved 
tolimit our Suggestions for Further Study toa reasonable number of bibliogra- 
phical references—an upper limit of three, surely not more than four, citations 
for each essay. The final sum of “108” should surely come as no surprise 
to readers of a volume dealing with the symbolic in Hindu religious life! 
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The individuals whom we cite there comprise not so much a record of 
works we consulted in the preparation of this volume as a series of 
Tecommendations we make to interested readers. It is our hope that they 
will use those citations for identifying some of the authors whose research 
and writing bear usefully upon subjects treated in our essays. Our inventory 
is bound to be controversial, given the variety of concerns we did, indeed, 
touch upon in the essays and the rich resources available from which to 
draw. The responsibility was ours, then, to list what we considered 
might be the most useful, informative or accessible approaches for someone 
who, although highly motivated to learn more about Hinduism, is still 
relatively new to the study. We would be the first to admit that our registry 
is not exhaustive. 

Finally, each of us has spent significant portions of our academic careers 
working with overseas Indians. We both have a special concern for their 
needs. So, in addition to whomever else may use this handbook profitably 
(college students as a collateral reading assigned in courses in anthropology, 
art history, Indian civilization, or religious studies courses; “north India” 
specialists who may never have travelled south, who seek an “Introduction” 
to aspects of south Indian culture; cultural geographers, South Asian histor- 
ians and the like; and other travelers and ordinary folk reading for enrich- 
ment), we hope we have offered here some small assistance to those increas- 
ing ranks of foreign-born Indians who are searching for their traditional 
roots. Our thrust throughout has been to engage their welcome concems. 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


1. Dependably accurate figures are hard to come by, but most would be hard pressed 
to contradict the following estimate; approximately two out of five adult males and 
only about one out of five adult females are passably literate, that is, only a scant 
third of India’s present population can deal in practical terms with letters, words, 
written sentences. Even this statistic may turn out to be a high-water mark formodem 
times. According to a recent report (The Statesman, New Delhi, 6 May 1988, page 
3), India may move into the 21st century as the most illiterate nation in the world. 
Unless current trends are reversed, about half the world’s illiterate people will be 
living in India by the year 2000. 

2. Anearlier arrangement placed the contents in alphabetical order according to the subject 
of the essays. That arrangement was abandoned because reminiscent of a“dictionary” 
or an “encyclopaedia,” neither of which it was ever our remote intention to simulate. 
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3. An earlier version of our collection contained additional essays on saintly figures 
closer to our own times—viz., Shirdi Sai Baba (b. 18207....18507), H.H. the Senior 
Sankaracharya Swamy of Kanci (b. 1894), Ramachandraji of Shahjahanpur (b. 1899), 
Jillellamudi Amma (1923-1985), and Satya Sai Baba (b. 1926). They have not been 
included because, unlike the others, they have not yet withstood the test of time nor 
yet won universal acceptance. The historical figures who remain as subjects of our 
essaysall have well-established cults about which there can be little controversy insofar 
as we have accurately reported them. 


4. If all this is puzzling to an outsider it can also be a source of confusion to a Hindu; 
to verify and anticipate dates people all over India resort to printed almanacs, called 
paficdrigas. In Tamil Nadu, for example, Smartas and Sri-vaignavas respectively defer 
to detailed almanacs promulgated by the Sahkarac&rya of Kimakoti Pitha (Kaficl) and 
by the Jirof Ahobila Math (Ahobilam, Andhra Pradesh), while the Smiirtas and Vaignavas 
of Karnataka resort to what is disseminated by the Sankaricirya residing at Smpgeri 
and the pontiff at Udupi Math, respectively, while still others defer to yet other 
reckonings. 


5. The Amdnta system reckons the month between successive new moons, while the 
alternative Pirnimdnta system reckons the month between successive full moons. In 
the system we use here the first fortnight of each month is the “bright” half of the 
month during which the moon is waxing. Neither of the luni-solar systems of reckoning 
corresponds to the way in which the Tamil solar months are reckoned—despite the 
similarities of the months’ names and the occasional proximity of those to the alternate 
way(s) of naming months in the annual cycle. 


HL Daniel Smith 

Professor Emeritus of Religion 

Syracuse University (U.S.A.) 
and 


M.Narsimhachary 
Professor and Head, Department of Vaishnavism 
University of Madras (India) 


SECTIONONE 
Lord of Beginnings 


1 

G ti 

Ganapati (or GaneSa), the elephant-headed deity, is very much like two 
other Hindu divinities with beastlike semblances. Along with Hanuman 
[g.v.] and Garuda he also enjoys immense popularity throughout the 
entire Asian world. Images of Ganapati’s corpulent presence will be 
found in Nepal, Tibet, Myanmar, Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, Vietnam, 
China and Japan. But it is at home in India where this god finds his 
most ardent votaries. He is undoubtedly the most popular god of the 
masses in the entire subcontinent. Throughout the land which gave him 
birth, his form combining both beast and man is worshipped in temples, 
homes, schools, offices, factories—even at improvised shrines under trees 
or near intersections of streets. Daily, millions recite his name at the 
beginning of their prayers as the first god to whom adoration belongs. 
Travellers invoke his protection at the outset of a journey. Students 
petition his assitance at the commencement of a new school term. 
Businessmen honor him at the start of a new fiscal year. Factory workers 
call upon him at the dedication of a new plant or assembly line. He 
is worshipped whenever one wishes success in any fresh venture, 
whenever new beginnings are made and safety, good luck, and rewards 
are wanted. In this way he surely lives up to his name as “Lord 
of the Multitudes” [gana, “numbers, hosts troops”; pati, “father, master, 
lord” or isa, “lord, god, master”]. And it is appropriate that we begin 
our book with due account of this principal deity. 

Another explanation may be advanced for his priority and popularity 
among the many Hindu gods. This pot-bellied deity was bom, it is said, 
the most handsome of all the divinities. But one day in an extraordinary 
set of circumstances his head was cut off. He took on the curious 
appearance by which he is recognized today when his own missing 
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Fig. 1. Gapapti 
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head was hastily replaced by that of an elephant. In view of what 
had happened to this innocent son of the great goddess Parvati [q.v.], 
and since in any case he ranked high among them because of his 
relationship to Siva, and also inasmuch as his divine friends and celestial 
companions wanted somehow to compensate him for his lost beauty, 
all the gods and goddesses, the heavenly hosts and spirits of all the 
realms—both visible and invisible—pledged among themselves ever 
thereafter and always to honor the elephant-headed one before undertaking 
any activity. His name, then, indicates his sovereignty over the heavenly 
hosts as well as the countless earthbound goblins. 


But Ganapati is known by many other names as well. Those names 
serve as clues to his functional identity among the millions who worship 
him. In addition to offering thus an index to his popularity, some of the 
names also relate to his iconographic representations. We have already 
explained his best known synonymous names, “Ganapati” and “GaneSa.” 
He is also known as “Vindyaka” and “VighneSvara,” both of which names 
tefer to his ability to overcome obstacles. His looks are emphasized in all 
the following popular epithets: “Gajajana” (“Elephant-Faced”), “Vakratunda” 
(“the one with the Curved Trunk”), “Ekadanta” (‘he who has One Tooth 
[Tusk]”), “Lambodara” (“Pot-Bellied”), and “Dvidehaka” (“he who has the 
Coupled [“Two’] Body”). That he rides the rat as his vdhana is expressed 
in both names “Akhuratha” and “Migakavahana.” The nickname “Pillaiyar” 
(“Noble Child”) is widely used among Tamil speakers. Beyond these, 
there are other names as well, but few of those are used in popular 
worship. 

His depiction is always immediately recognizable by the elephant’s 
head placed atop a human torso. He may be shown with as many 
as sixteen hands, but four are more usual. Most representations show 
him seated, although many times he is shown standing, even dancing. 
Our line-drawing (Fig. 1) of Ganapati shows him seated on a pedestal, 
with his left leg characteristically tucked under him. His right leg here 
is bent at the knee, and drawn up [rdjalflasana}—although it is in other 
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renderings often shown dangling down [ardhaparyarikisana], or crossed over 
the left leg in a yogic position. Apart from the usual ormaments associated 
with an exalted personality, he also wears the dhof, an uppercloth, and 
the upavita-cord. In addition, there are a number of distinguishing details 
in his iconographic presentation, each of which is intimately associated 
with legends about him, and some of which deserve special notice. 

Now, the very first thing which strikes one looking at his body 
is that it is anything but lithe and beautiful, despite the eulogies which 
persist in praise of his handsome original form. His legs are stumpy, 
and his belly is huge. In his appearance he bears a close resemblance 
to the hordes of obese dwarfs [ganas] who are also associated with 
his legions. His distended stomach is girded by a snake, recalling a 
story of gross overeating. His pudgy arms hold, respectively, a piece 
of his own tusk, an arikusa-goad, a pdSa-noose, and a mango fruit. 
Those weapons in his upper two hands are standard elements of this 
deity’s iconography. The piece of tusk reminds of a story involving 
a feat of memory, while the mango fruit prompts thoughts of the prize 
he won from Siva and Parvati. The very presence of the elephant- 
head has already been connected with a tale of a hurried exchange. 
In its depiction it usually features, as here, a curving trunk, a broken 
tusk, two small but watchful eyes,' and floppy ears. The tilaka-mark 
on his forehead reiterates his close relationship to Siva. The rat at 
his feet is his vadhana, his constant companion, as beady-eyed and 
restless as Ganapati is pensive and relaxed. 


To be sure, all of these elements may be constructed mystically. It 
is not practical here to try to indicate esoteric intepretations for all these 
separately. Some examples must suffice to demonstrate that in Ganapati’s 
imagery there is a consistency of intentional statement expressing at 
once his overwhelming physical presence as overcomer of obstacles 
and his formidable presence of mind as foremost among the gods. Let 
us start with the most obvious, the juxtapositions of the elephant, human, 
and rodent forms. Here, one interpretation is to see the largest of all 
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living land animals and the diminutive rat as‘ polarities in the animal 
realms of physical prowess—one achieving results by brute strength, 
the other by patient labor. Another interpretation is to discern that at 
the level of intellectual gifts the elephant and the rat represent polarities 
as well—one, the epitome of reflective, retentive, wide-ranging wisdom 
(‘an elephant never forgets”); the other, a model for vigorous, quick- 
witted and penetrating cunning (no granary is safe from the persistent 
rodent). In either case, the human representative sits squarely in between, 
a mediating agent in relation to the counterpaired modes. Man in his 
condition as a worldly creature needs both kinds of physical endowments 
to overcome difficulties along his daily way so strewn with unexpected 
obstacles, just as he needs both kinds of mental capacities to master 
the dialectics of mundane options so often presented in life’s ambiguous 
circumstances. The elephant-headed GaneSa with his wihana, then, articulates 
a concise statement of man’s needs at the human plane. 


His four arms display symbols of god’s ever present and renewing 
powers .of grace—to restore lost memories of divine guidance and holy 
revelation (tusk);? to stimulate the lagging spirit to fresh efforts on the 
spiritual path (arikusa-goad); to rescue from harm and accident all who 
roam too far from his gentle presence (pdsa-noose); to offer the fruits 
of immortality as prize to all who approach him in faith (phala). His 
rotund paunch, both literally and figuratively the center of his being, 
is stuffed to overflowing with sweet and acceptable things. This indicates 
to the reflective person that not only is it in his fulness where the 
source of all nourishment is to be sought but also that it is in him 
alone that all things sacrificed—large or small, self or substitute—find 
their ultimate consummation. 


” As for the ears and trunk of his elephant head, these too have 
their suggestive meanings. The shape of the floppy ears conjures up 
the image of the fan-like instrument used by peasants to winnow the chaff 
from the wheat. This, in turn, suggests that anyone who is knowledgeable— 
be he divine or human—has at his disposal the ability to discriminate 
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between the less important and the more important, between the less 
urgent and the more urgent, between the impermanent and the eternal. 
The curving trunk presents a shape symbolic of spiritual turning, and 
indicates that the steep path to the higher planes of pure intelligence 
is not always without unexpected twists and tums. 


The interpretation of the iconographic details of a figure so richly 
invested with meaning by popular devotion can proceed indefinitely. Each 
element in his complex array of visual clues conveys a signal of something 
in his constitution or refers to some event in his sacred story—often 
to more than merely one at once. And, each clue may be construed at 
some important, esoteric level, or at several, simultaneously. For example, 
the broken tusk is not explained merely by allusion to his restoration 
of the Vedas: it has reference to at least three other episodes in Ganapati’s 
life (when he threw his tusk at the moon; when he used it as a weapon 
against a demon; when, in anger, Siva broke it with his trident). Or, 
for another example, the object held in his lower left hand is not always 
seen to be a mango (it may be’a pomegranate; it may be a rose- 
apple; it may be a modaka-cake). Accordingly, the mystic meanings 
assigned to the iconographic details shift as their supposed references 
in Hindu lore alter. As elsewhere in Hindu iconography, so here, 
the symbolism is rarely univalent in character; it is almost always 
multivalent in value. 


Ganapati is also occasionally represented aniconographically, that is, 
by a disembodied symbol. In his case two signs are regularly used 
to signify his presence, the “svastika”-mark and the “pranava”-letter. 
In the first case, in addition to displaying a well-known emblem of 
well-being [su + asti] and good luck, the broken cross sounds deep 
resonances with his curved trunk, and a similar spiritual message may 
be derived from it. In the second case, the ubiquitous trunk in Ganapati’s 
depiction, curving as it does toward his left before bending abruptly 
to his right, resembles the shape of the “pranava”-letter for “Om” 
(aD when initially written [3]. Thus, those who meditate on the sacred 
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syllable “see” in it not only the elephantine essence of their benign 
lord, but equate with him all that is mystically associated with the 
sign, commonly regarded to be token of the Vedas and all the wisdom 
“contained therein.’ 

Although there are temples throughout the South found dedicated 
primarily to the worship of Ganapati, the presence of the Ganapatya 
cult (= those who worship Ganapati as the Supreme One who creates, 
maintains and destroys) is not particularly noteworthy.‘ The elephant- 
faced god is additionally found enshrined in Siva temples as well as 
in those devoted to Durga and to Subrahmanya.° His dispersion throughout 
the South in home sanctuaries and at shrines in schools, factories and 
by roadsides has already been noted. In all those places he receives 
from his votaries the honor befitting his status as son of Siva and 
Parvati. Tuesday is considered an auspicious day for his worship, and 
larger numbers than usual gather before his image on that day. Many 
will be seen performing a peculiar act of contrition: after pausing humbly 
behind the likeness of his vdhana, the rat, they will approach close 
to Ganapati, tap their temples thrice with the knuckles of both hands, 
then cross their arms so that with opposite hands they tug their earlobes 
three times while simultaneously bobbing in place. 

Sometime during August or September (the fourth day of the fortnight 
during which the moon is waxing in Bhddrapada month) one witnesses 
the commemoration of Ganapati’s birth. This is so universally observed 
throughout the South that the day itself is declared a legal holiday 
by the government. The commemorations among the devout last longer 
than just the one day, however, and often extend to three, in many 
cases up to nine, days. And, celebrations will be carried out both in 
the home and in the public places of Ganapati’s worship. What is most 
often called “Vindyaka-caturth!” begins then that morning. In homes, 
a small image of Ganapati, often made of clay especially for the 
occasion, is readied by placing it on a pedestal over which grains of rice 
have been spread; it is 90 arranged to face North. For those who do not 
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have an image of Ganapati, a handful of turmeric powder is roughly 
modeled into a cone shape. Whatever is used, however, Ganapati’s divine 
presence is invoked to reside there during the temporary period of 
ministrations. A miniature umbrella, mango leaves, varieties of wild flowers 
and grasses, stalks of sugarcane as well as fruits he is known to 
favor, and modaka-cakes—these are among the things advanced to the 
deity’s presence. Stories of his birth and of his subsequent miracles 
are recounted in his hearing to those gathered. This is followed by 
a big meal for the family, featuring special dishes prominent among 
which are sweets. A liturgy similar to the moming cycle is repeated 
in the evening, and both are repeated again on the next day and, more 
often than not, on the day following that as well. Sometime during 
the first day visits to homes of friends are made, for there is a sentiment 
which persists even today that one should see nine different installations 
of Ganapati on the day of his birth. 


In temples devoted to Ganapati, and in the larger shrines where 
his image is placed, much the same is done—except it is performed 
more elaborately and lasts longer. The public celebrations of Ganapati’s 
birth extend to nine days. But whether the observance is made for 
one day only, or for nine days, whether done in the privacy of one’s 
home or in a place of public worship, at the conclusion of the “Vindyaka- 
caturthi” the clay (or powder) effigy is divested of its holy power by 
prayers, then is carried—sometimes with great pomp—to water. There 
at the seaside, or riverbank, or temple tank, or well, the image is submerged. 
The worshipper tums away, confident as he traces. his steps back home 
that the Lord who has been so attentively served will, during the coming 
year, attend kindly on him and on his family. 


An interesting development may be noted, in closing, in regard to 
the many-faceted worship of Ganapati. By tradition the elephant-headed 
god is most often thought of as a brahmacadrin, that is, as a celibate. 
In the South where it is so often the case that a presiding deity is 
displayed with his female consort(s), it is not unusual to encounter 
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depictions of Ganapati flanked on either side by consorts—identified as 
Buddhi (“Wisdom”) and Siddhi (“‘Success”)—or even holding on his 
lap a goddess in his attitude toward whom there is an evident glint 
of eroticism. That this tendency to contemplate Ganapati in conjunction 
with his Sakti as personified feminine form reveals clear influences of 
“tantrism” is obvious. There are, indeed, museum-pieces which show 
examples of the presence in the South at an earlier time of Ganapati 
imaged as an amatory figure engaged in dalliance with a female form. 
But today there is little evidence of this in south India’s living faith. 
There the eiephant-headed god is most regularly conceived of as a 
bachelor. Traces of his fertility potential may, however, be preserved 
in his coloring, red or yellow, both of which in Indian terms are dynamic 
colors. His ability to stir is, in any case, what is most obvious about 
this ingenious idol of the masses.” 


NOTES TO SECTION ONE 


1. In some renderings Ganapati is shown with three eyes, the third eye (of 
“wisdom”) placed vertically in the forehead between the other two. 

2. The most common explanation of the broken tusk is that, when the Vedic 
scriptures were destroyed by demons, Ganapati took what was nearest at 
hand, one of his tusks, broke it off, dipped it in ink, and wrote out in long 
hand the entire sum of the revealed wisdom. So, in one stroke he saved man- 
kind by returning for the good of all the sacred contents of holy writ which, 
but for his prodigious memory, would otherwise have been lost to the world. 
His scribal expertise is likewise gratefully remembered by his devotees as 
they identify him with the legendary amanuensis who wrote down the entire 
Mahabhdrata dictated by Vyasa. 

3. Pious Hindus with Ganapati in their hearts profess to “see” their lord 
whenever an elephant comes into view—a not uncommon sight in traditional 
quarters near large temples in south India. 

4. Adherents to the Ganapatya cult identify themselves visibly by placing on 
their foreheads, just where the eybrows meet, a line curving upward at 
either end. The line is reminiscent of the crescent moon on its side. It is usually 
surmounted by a daub of red powder. 

5. An elephant-headed deity, usually referred to as Vindyaka, is often found in 
‘Viggu temples, too—more often carved on a pillar than located in a separate shrine. 
That likeness holds in its upper two hands the cakra (discus) and Sarikha (conch) 
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of Viggu rather than the normative ariuda and pdéa, and the forehead will 
display the ardhva-pundra mark rather than the rilaka. The function of marshall 
of the hosts, in Vaignava theology, is assigned to Vigvaksena (“he whose hosts 
or powers go everywhere, the All-Conqueror”). 

Red is associated with the activating rajoguna, with vivifying blood [rakza], 
and with the rising sun of a new day. Yellow is associated with stimulating 
sandalwood paste, with glistering gold, hence with the fructifying sun as also 
with the bursting Hirapyagarbha, primeval egg of existence. Ganapati’s 
resemblance to the moon, which also accounts for his white appearance 
(sometimes effected by means of decorating him with white garments), has 
additional relations to fertility, to inseminating fields, to recurring menses, and 
to fluctuating mentation. 


|. We may refer in this connection to the “Milk-miracle” that set the entire Indian 


subcontinent out of gear on August 29th, 1995, when stone-images of Vindyaka 
in temples and domestic shrines are reported to have literally “sipped” 
quantities of cows milk offered by devotees. While the highly devout 
believe it to have been a divine miracle, the more scientifically tempered 
people brushed this possibility aside as a phenomenon caused by surface - tension 
of liquids. No such “miracle” is reported either a day prior to, or later than, 
that particular day. 


SECTION TWO 
Siva and His Associates 


2 

Siva Linga 

It is ironic that the most ordinary emblem of one of the most popular 
gods in all of Hinduism is the most widely misunderstood. The word 
“linga” in its primary sense means “sign, emblem, mark, guise, evidence.” 
“The linga of Siva is, first and foremost, a symbol of the presence 
of the great god [mahddeva]. It expresses in aniconic terms—that is, 
without resort to human or animal imagery—the belief that the Lord 
[iSvara] fully discloses himself in the form before our eyes, the rising 
liga itself. Any Hindu who sees a liriga knows what it stands for— 
the deity Siva, and no other. And, when worshipped, it is used in 
place of some other, more specific image of the Lord. To millions 
of Hindus the liriga signifies his being, and that is all. 

But the word “liriga” may also be understood as a “sign” of something 
else, specifically of gender. And this leads to the distinctly secondary 
meaning of Siva’s aniconic shape, as a symbol of his procreative potency. 
For, Siva is the paradigmatic deity of the Hindu pantheon for gender 
potential. In regard to his sex identity he is at one moment the “macho” 
male of ithyphallic virility, at the next moment.he is the bland 
hermaphrodite with a blend of bisexual characteristics, and at another moment 
the awesome asexual being who is devoid of any libidinous drives 
whatsoever. The liriga of Siva is often misinterpreted as simply a sign 
of the erect male sex organ, a phallic emblem par excellence. But to 
view it that way is to see it in isolation and out of context; that misinterpre- 
tation ignores the invariable presence of the round base which supports 
the liriga and is penetrated by it. That round base is called a “yoni,” 
a’ word which means “seat, place of rest, receptacle, home abode; womb, 
uterus, vulva, vagina, female organ of generation.” The liriga is rarely 
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Fig2. Siva Linga 
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seen without the yoni, and it is the two together which symbolize Siva’s 
inherent power—his gender potential—namely, procreation. We shall have 
occasion to retum to how Siva’s presence and potency are expressed 
by the fundamental sexual identities merged into one guise [liriga] when 
later we probe the esoteric “meaning” of the upright placement of the 
liriga-shaft on its pedestal. 

The liriga and its associated yoni are widely dispersed throughout 
the subcontinent in both time and space. Examples of phallic shafts 
and ring-stones strikingly like those known today have been unearthed 
by archeologists digging at sites exposing the most remote past of Indic 
civilization; those finds are dated to the fourth and third millenia B.C.E. 
and appear to have been, even then, remarkably diffused in the Indus 
Valley Civilization’s broad sweep. The later, but still ancient, sages of 
the Vedas spoke disparagingly of those who treated the phallus as their 
deity [SiSnadeva]. And lirigas dating back many centuries and displaying 
various sizes and shapes have -been discovered—sometimes with, 
sometimes without, a base—in the north, south, east and west of India. 
Some of those worshipped in Siva temples today are said to have 
originated in ancient times; some lirigas in such temples are even 
declared to be eternal [svdyambhuva]. 


In terms of its most obvious characteristic, the rising shaft, there 
are many different styles of lirigas. The major division distinguishes 
between “found” stones of vaguely phallic shape, called bdna-lirigas, 
and man-made monoliths, called mdnusa-lirigas. The former are egg- 
shaped pieces of quartz said to be peculiar to the Narmada River, but 
in fact look-alikes of which are found elsewhere. These natural, “found” 
bdna-lirigas are believed to be so replete with Siva’s presence and potency 
they need no sanctification rites to render them acceptable for worship— 
they may be worshipped immediately as Siva. Accordingly, they are 
particularly valued as objects for use in devotions at home-shrines (vide 
essay on Sdlagrdma-stones found elsewhere in this volume). The mdnusa- 
lingas, because fashioned by human hands, require elaborate purificatory 
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rites before they may be utilized for purposes of worshipping Siva. 
These are of various sizes ranging from one or two inches overall 
to more than ten feet in height. Styles of liiga-shafts range from smooth, 
polished columns to profusely decorated eminences. Some shafts are 
incised, some fluted, some faceted, some shown in association with 
serpentine ndgas [q.v.], some with one or more faces emerging from 
the flank or from the tip [mukha-liriga], and some slit to reveal in 
relief a depiction of an incarnate lord [lingodbhavamarti]. Priapic 
miniatures are carried as talismans by members of the sect called 
Lingayats,' and temporary mounds of powder, earth or dung are 
occasionally used in particular ritual settings. 

In our line-drawing (Fig. 2) we see a typical liriga represented. Since 
there is no detail in the rendering to give us a sense of proportionate 
measurement, we may assume its size may range from an object small 
enough to hold in the palm of the hand to something monumental enough 
to dwarf in its shadow the measure of a man. The smaller size would 
appropriately find a place on domestic pijd-shelves; a two or three 
feet liriga would be what might be found in the sanctum sanctorum 
of a typical temple dedicated to Siva. The ringing tiers and flanges 
of the round pedestal [yoni] culminate in a disc-like, circular surface 
surrounded by a lip-like edge. From the circular surface stretches 
perpendicularly the Jiriga-shaft and from the lip-like, edge extends 
laterally a projection called the yoni-mukha. The latter projection allows 
for drainage of liquids which are poured over the shaft and which 
libations having touched the presence of the divine are sanctified 
beyond measure. The shiny, black shaft issuing from the yoni-base surges 
upward in a thrust of power. It is decorated with the three horizontal 
lines [tripundra], made from a paste of vibhidti-ashes sacred to Siva, 
which mark identifies it as a Saivite cultic object. 

We have already commented on the necessity to see the “sign” 
of the liriga as a conjunction of two eitities. The emblem of Siva’s 
presence and power is not merely the shaft alone, but the shaft [liiga] 
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positioned erect and upright, penetrating through its round base [yoni]. 
The two are structurally one. If one prefers to perceive this union at 
the secondary level of phallic and womb motifs, it is male and female 
principles meeting and mixing, conjoining and completing one another. 
The two, then, are esoterically one. The theme of opposites meeting 
and resolving into creative coexistence is one found expressed time and 
again, echoed at various intensities, in Siva mythology and iconography. 
Here we have it stated at its most basic articulation. 


Yet, however else one “sees” the liriga-shaft, it must never be understood 
as a static symbol. On the contrary it is to be perceived as ever stretching, 
striving, expanding its bounds. The liriga-shaft as a dynamic symbol 
of ever-expanding form, as potential which is ever straining upward 
for realization, is surely part of the basic understanding of Siva in 
faith and in mythology. One may venture to guess that few Hindus 
are unaware, as they contemplate the tensed lithic shape, of the story 
of the crucial, primeval event which proved once and for all Siva’s 
superiority over the other gods, Brahma and Visnu. The story goes 
like this: 

Once upon a time, when creation was just completed, Brahma 
basked in the soft light of his own effulgent self-knowledge, and 
thought himself to be author of all things in the universe and beyond. 
Meanwhile, Visnu slumbered on the ocean of existence and half- 
hidden in the mystery of his own shadowy darkness, dreamed the 
dream of creation in which he played the role of generator. There 
came a time when the aureole and the shadow met, whereupon the 
glowing Brahma and the dusky Visnu stood face to face. A quarrel 
immediately broke out between them conceming which one was, in 
fact, the greater. As each hurled at the other his own list of accomplish- 
ments, there appeared between them a huge column bright with the 
fire of countless brilliant flames blazing from it. 


Lost in amazement the two devas forgot their argument. They found 
themselves irresistibly drawn to discover the source and extent, the 
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meaning and the measure of this fiery pillar. Brahm& assumed the 
shape of a hamsa-swan and flew up into the firmament to find the 
top of the towering eminence; Visnu took the form of a boar and 
with his snout began to burrow into the ground to find the root 
of the ever-expanding energy. Try as they might with all their efforts 
neither could reach the end they sought. Each was humiliated and, 
retuming to the place where both started, began to praise the pillar 
of fire which they now knew to be greater than anything their minds 
had ever conceived. 


Pleased by their prayers the column burst open to reveal the figure 
of Siva, lord of creatures, standing erect and powerful. Brahm and 
Visnu recognized him immediately as their master, and understood 
that the fiery pillar was not only the etemal flame that consumes 
all things but also the vibrant and feverish source of reproductive 
nature perpetually creating anew after repeated cycles of destruction. 
And they beheld with wonder within the flame the mysterious form 
of the master of all things material and immaterial. 


The smaller sized liriga-forms used in domestic worship are honored 
daily, usually in the morning by the eldest married male of the family. 
The object of his devotions is most likely something that was handed 
down to him by his father, and in turn something his father had inherited 
as his patrimony. Before approaching the cupboard or shrine where it 
is kept, the worshipper will have bathed and prepared himself mentally 
for the sacred task ahead of him by a period of meditation. Three 
items are indispensable to him in what follows, sanctified water, vibhiiti- 
ashes, and bilva-leaves. The latter are traditionally associated with Siva- 
worship in the same way that tulasi [q.v.] is with the worship of Visnu. 
The worshipper may also use milk and other liquids, as well as flowers 
and fruit-offerings, in his piijd. Once initiated, the devotions may extend 
from ten or fifteen minutes up to an hour or longer. The length of 
the period of moming worship depends not only on the punctiliousness 
with which the householder performs his pijd to the liriga-presence 
but also on what other deities he may honor additionally as part of 
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his daily duties (e.g., the Goddess, other deities like Ganapati and/or 
saints like Sankara or Satya Sai Baba and/or powers like the ndgas). 
The liquids used in libations are collected, once piija is over, and offered 
to family members as prasdda to sip; some of the bilva-leaves and 
vibhiti-ash used will also be distributed to family members, the former 
to be put over the ear of a man or in the hair of a woman, the 
latter to be used as a mark on the forehead. In the South there does 
not seem to be the same freedom accorded to women to worship the 
linga directly themselves as is evident in north Indian custom. 


At temples where the liriga-form is the central presence in the sanctum 
Sanctorum, more elaborate rituals are performed by priests who have 
been initiated into the arcane traditions of Siva worship after long training. 
The services to the liriga are performed several times during the day, 
starting in the early moming hours. Especially elaborate rites are 
conducted at noon [uccakdla] and at dusk [pradosa]. In all of these 
water, vibhilti-ashes and bilva-leaves figure prominently. Additionally, of 
course, other liquids (milk, ghee, honey, scented waters, etc.) may be 
used, as also flowers of various, specified kinds and colors. A growing 
practice in Siva temples, frowned upon by the orthoprax community 
as condemned by ancient texts, is to distribute the food-offerings 
advanced to the deity to the laypersons who wait outside the sanctum 
doors. While it has been for long an accepted practice in Visnu 
temples to distribute the deity’s naivedya-food-stuffs as prasdda to the 
faithful, it is an innovation of recent decades in south Indian Saiva 
establishments to do so. Accordingly, in both Siva-ite and Visnu-ite 
temples one will nowadays find boards posted prominently with 
Prices assigned to various food-stuffs available as “left-overs” from 
divine offices—a fixed menu of prasdda prices. 

An interesting cultic feature in Siva temples where the liga is worshipped 
is that the shaft is often kept perpetually wet. This is accomplished 
by suspending above the liriga-installation a vessel, called a dhdrapatra, 
from which water constantly drips. It must also be pointed out that 
the Siva-liriga in the main shrine of many prominent Siva-ite temples 
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is rarely left unadomed. In fact in many places it is virtually impossible 
to see the actual liriga underneath the decorative plaques of gold and 
silver, the gem-studded fittings, the brocaded garments, and the floral 
decorations. 


In both temples and domestic worship, Mondays and Thursdays are 
days on which offerings to Siva are made more elaborately than at 
other times. Beyond these days, each month on the thirteenth evening 
of the waning phase of the moon, an observance called “Mdsasivaratri,” 
is celebrated. At that time, but on a smaller scale, what is done once 
a year in the dark half of the month Magha (January-February) on 
“Mahdsivaratri,” is repeated. At homes this is done fairly modestly, 
while in Siva temples it is done more grandly. The main features of 
both the monthly and annual “Night for Siva” [rdtri, “night”] are an 
all-night vigil during which all efforts by devotees are made to 
concentrate on Siva’s mystery to the exclusion of all other thoughts, 
preceded by a period of fasting, and followed by an elaborate cycle 
of liturgies directed to the Siva-liriga. It is believed that great merit 
accrues to one who observes the fast, and that the merit of one who 
keeps vigil throughout the night without dozing is sure to result in 
moksa or liberation from rebirth—especially for those who do these 
things during the month of Magha. Consequently, as a community service 
to those who wish to keep awake and alert during MahdSivaratri, in 
places like Madras and Hyderabad, All-India Radio schedules all-night 
broadcasts of religious programs, movie-houses schedule midnight to 
moming features at reduced prices, and even television offers late, and 
late-late, shows of old movies bearing on Siva themes. 


The faith of Siva-ites through the centuries has declared that Siva- 
liigas are, in truth, manifestations of earth, water, fire, air, ether, and 
of Siva’s own self [prthivi, ap and/or jala, tejas, vayu, akaSa, and atman). 
Accordingly, one finds in the South that certain Siva temples follow 
this pan-Indian classification scheme by averring that Siva-liigas housed 
at particular places manifest one or another of those elemental types. 
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Six of the more important places of Siva-ite pilgrimage in the South, 
then, may be named in association with each of the types as illustration: 
the Ramandtha Temple at RameSvaram, where the textured liriga is said 
to resemble the earth [prthivi] of which it is a manifestation; the Siva 
Temple at Tiruvannaikkaval in the state of Tamil Nadu, where the 
liiga is submerged in water,’ which element it is said to represent; 
the ArunicaleSvara Temple at Tiruvannamalai in the state of Tamil Nadu, 
where the liriga is associated with light so subtle it is invisible to 
ordinary vision yet which ever attracts the watchful to it; the 
Srikdlahastisvara Temple at Kalahasti in the state of Andhra Pradesh, 
where the liriga is always aerated by a mysterious ventilation said to 
issue from the stone itself; the Nataraja Temple at Chidambaram 
in the state of Tamil Nadu, where so ethereal is the presence of 
the liviga in its dark chamber that it is difficult to see at all; and the 
MahdbaleSvara Temple at Gokam in the state of Kamataka, where the 
asymmetrical linga implanted there in the ground remains as 
immovable as is Siva himself when in meditation. 

As a “sign” of Siva’s presence—its primary function—the liriga, 
wherever it may be found, indicates that the Lord in all his potential 
is there. The lithic form may stand splendidly isolated surrounded 
only by the mystic aura of faith; or, it may stand close to an iconic 
approximation of Siva’s being, an image in his Dancing Form, or one 
of his many, other modes of manifestation. The fact is, his “sign” 
is omnipresent—there is not a Siva temple in the South which does 
not proclaim his presence somewhere or other, often many times 
over and again, by the shaped column of a Siva-liriga. 
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Fig3. Siva Mahiyogin 


3 

Siva-Mahayogin 

Through the ages Indian civilization has presented two diametrically 
opposed models for the good life. In terms of metaphors these can 
be expressed in terms of “the village” and “the forest.” In terms 
of ideal figures these are depicted as “the family man” and “the renunciate,” 
or solitary ascetic. The classical Hindu tradition sought to show that 
the two modes of life were successive stages [aSramas}’ in a fully 
realized person’s career. In fact, however, the two models have always 
been, and remain, in tension one with the other. Even in the mythology 
of Siva there is an uneasy ambiance surrounding the hero's career in which 
both modes of exemplary life are affirmed—the one is always fraught with 
strife, the other ends in chaos. In either case the truth seems to be 
that an exclusive emphasis on one is not enough: somehow both must 
coalesce and coexist. The resolution of opposites is something we will 
have occasion to comment upon elsewhere in this volume in regard 
to Siva, for example, when we look at Siva as the model house- 
holder in his guise as “Somaskanda” [g.v.]. Here we look at him 
as the ascetic par excellence, as Siva-mahayogin (‘“‘Siva, the Great Yogin”). 


It must be stated at the outset, however, that while almost all the 
other figures depicted and described in this volume receive worship 
in some form or another, Siva-mahdyogin is not given homage at all 
in the same ways. He is not worshipped as the central image in a 
temple—so far as we know—any place in south India. Figures of Siva 
as an ascetic are found in niches and in sculptural programs along 
temple corridors and courtyards, but that presence is not to be confused 
with the one depicted here.‘ Nor are three-dimensional icons of Siva- 
mahayogin often seen in domestic shrines. Yet it is in the home where 
he is most typically found—as the colorful subject of a vivid wall-calendar, 
or as a calm personality framed and hung on the wall of a traditional 
living room. As such, he is not accorded adoration so much as he 
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affords inspiration. But it is because he is so often found in Hindu 
homes today—not just in Saivite homes but in others as well—which 
makes his depiction in this guise remarkable, his inclusion in this book 
required. 

Pictures of seated figures in the familiar cross-legged position are 
a staple of the inventory of Indian illustrations. Seals found in the 
archeological sites of the ancient Indus Valley Civilization prove that 
the pose was already idiomatic in the fourth and third millenia B.C.E. 
Later on it was a style adopted by both Buddhist and Jain artists to 
indicate the ascetic personality valued and cultivated in their movements. 
Throughout the long development of Hindu ideology the figure of the 
seated sage, the meditating muni, and the tranquil tapasvin has 
impressed the imagination, evoked emulation. Some of the representations 
are awesome in the intensity of commitment to self-abnegation that is 
portrayed. Others have softened the image so that it is scarcely more 
than a sweet sobriety that is suggested as has been the case in the 
portrayal of Siva-mahdyogin in the popular “calendar art” form so 
ubiquitous throughout India in recent decades. Our own line-drawing is 
not without traces of such trivialization, and that was an intentional 
appropriation. For, it is such sentimentalized versions of Siva, the seated 
ascetic, which are most often found on the walls of south Indian homes. 


In reference to the line-drawing (Fig. 3) of the seated Mahdyogin, 
we shall follow conventional practice of describing the iconographic 
features by starting at the bottom of the deity’s depiction and moving 
upward. The great yogin is seated on a tigerskin. That is a typical dsana- 
seat for an ascetic figure whose purpose it is to quell animal impulses; 
it also is symbolic of the “forest” vocation he follows. The posture in 
which he sits—cross-legged, arms extended to each knee—is reminiscent 
of the austere padmdsana-position (lotus-sitting attitude, in which both 
legs are crossed and the feet are brought to rest on the opposite thighs). 
In some depictions, but not here, the seated Mahdyogin is supported 
by a traditional yoga-danda, a crutch-like instrument propped under the 
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left arm. In ancient renderings as well as in those deriving from the 
tantric traditions, Siva-mahdyogin is often shown naked [nagna], even 
ithyphallic, covered only by vibhiiti-ashes. Here, however, he is more 
modestly depicted wearing a dhoti and girdled by another tigerskin. 
He also wears rudraksa-beads’ at his wrists, biceps and neck. Although 
he also holds a “rosary” of rudraksa-beads in his right hand, it would 
appear that these as well as the more obviously decorative strands 
are to be construed as but “garlands” complementary to the main task 
in which he is engaged. At his neck is also a coiled ndga [q.v.], 
a motif often reiterated in other portraits by showing coiled serpents 
around his biceps also. The subtle smear shown on his throat—a detail 
not always shown in modem drawings—points to his identity also as 
“Nilakantha.”* Looping over his left shoulder and down his body around 
his right side is the upavita-cord. 

Framing his face on either side are earrings, one symbolic of what 
a man normally wears, the other of what a woman wears. His eyes 
are lowered in meditation, indicative of the stage of introverted yogic 
meditation known technically as pratydhdra. The forehead bears the 
tripundra-mark which has become a specific sectarian sign of the Saiva 
cult. Cutting through the three lines vertically is the symbol of his third 
eye, closed during the period when creation is sustained. This detail 
is an extremely important one in Saiva mythology and theology, and 
it accounts for several other names by which this “three-eyed” deity 
is known (e.g.,“Trinetra,” “Trinayana,” “Tryambaka,” “Phalanetra,” 
“Lalatalocana,” etc.). His hair is unkempt. It falls over his shoulders 
in snarls and tangles. Where it has been gathered into a knot on top, 
we see a crescent moon which, among other things, suggests the 
greatness of this god whose dark tresses are as expansive as the sky 
at night, and which iconographic detail is picked up in his names 
“CandraSekhara,” “Sa$ankaSekhara,” “GaganakeSa,” “AbhrakeSa,” 
“VyomakeSa,” etc. Continuing along the lines of this celestial imagery we 
note spouting from his top-knot a stream of water, reflecting the story of 
the celestial origin of the Ganges, its precipitous plunge to earth from the 
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heavens, its deflection by his intervention, and its subsequent release 
by his boundless grace. 

The accoutrement of an ascetic, the kamandalu-pitcher is on the ground 
close to his right side. In a plane behind him is relegated his powerful 
trident [srisiila], to which is tied his damaru-drum. 

To be sure, each and every detail of this popular picture has a 
significance beyond the obvious. A few of these “meanings” may be 
alluded to in order to reveal something of the fascination that this figure 
holds for those who contemplate it. For example, the tigerskin(s) point(s) 
to his dominating position as the “Lord of Beasts” [pasupati}—an identity 
reinforced, as here, by the presence of the ndga and, in other depictions, 
by that of his bull-vahana Nandi and other fauna of the wild.’ The 
vydghracarma-tigerskin, symbol of carnal impulses under control, is also 
found in depictions of such ascetic figures as Sankara [q.v.] and has 
been affected by other ascetics, historical and contemporary, as an 
emblem of their dedication. The naga at the neck represents not only 
the kundalini-power raised to its fullest extent by the successful exponent 
of laya-yoga, but also is a familiar symbol for one who has tamed 
time. The serpent, which sloughs off its skin at regular intervals in 
order to continue life in a more fully developed stage, is an apt indicator 
not only of the course of time [samsdra], entailing many rebirths, but 
also of the warps of time folding in on one another when seen from 
a superior perspective. 

Or, for further examples, the two earrings indicate not only the 
coalescence into one personality of male and female characteristics and 
polar qualities—note his hermaphroditic countenance in general—but refer 
at an even more esoteric level to two epistemological methods leading 
to intuitive knowledge, Samkhya and Yoga/jridna and vijfidna/para and 
apara. The wisdom of this pensive figure is further emphasized by the 
symbolism of the three eyes, reputed to ken past, present and future.- 
The third eye in the forehead, closed, suggests the utter control which 
inheres in one who has acquired great stores of wisdom and tapas. Both 
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these powers are imaged as bright and hot. It is significant that 
one of the few times Siva’s third eye opens is when according to 
Saiva mythology, he uses its laser-like beam to cut down Manmatha 
(“Kama”), the carnal tempter and firebrand who perturved him in his 
prolonged penance (he fought fire with fire), an event described in our 
essay on “Somdskanda” [q.v.}. 


As for his hair, so replete with symbolism, if the upper masses 
stand for the broad celestial expanse of the sky, the fall downward 
in snarls and tangles represents in some sense the worldly condition. The 
piled coiffure atop the cranium suggests the hidden wisdom concentrated 
there, a feature mediated iconographically in Buddhist art by the rendition 
of an usnisa-protuberance. The spurting water, in addition to its reference 
to the Ganges, may also be seen as a bursting forth of the wisdom, 
energy, and flowing grace from the Master of All Creatures. The crescent 
moon, in turn, suggests the periodic tides which may dictate the flow 
of power, energy and grace to his devotees, although it is also, of 
course, an ancient symbol for time and its passage, and thus complements 
the symbolism of the ndga already alluded. Likewise, the drum. 


For, the drum [damaru] is a favorite symbol in Saiva iconography 
as well as elsewhere in Hindu mythology for the tempo of the passing 
seasons, celestial cycles and cosmic ages. It is, here, set aside, 
suspended in silence, on the shaft of the All-Conquerer. That the drum 
resonates with other meanings is clear from its contextual meaning as 
an instrument held and played by Siva in his more dynamic aspect 
as the dancing Nataraja [q.v.]. 

As for the spear, at its most obvious level it is an instrument which 
substitutes in its upright position and penetrating power for his life- 
giving liriga [q.v.]. At a more subtle level of interpretation it is, literally, 
his sakti—a word which has the double meaning of referring at once 
to his trident-spear as “weapon,” symbol of his redeeming power, and 
to his always-present “consort,” symbol of his regenerative power. At 
an even more subtle level, the trident with its three prongs enunciates 
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Siva’s triune power to control with one fell swoop the cosmic functions 
of creation [srsti], preservation [sthiti], and dissolution [samhdra].* 


Not all the preceding interpretations are accessible to the average 
Saiva layperson by any means. On the other hand, many sophisticated 
Saivas will “see” in the figure of the Great Yogin even more “meanings” 
than have so far been hinted at. By and large, to the Saivite layman 
the figure of Siva-mahdyogin represents, at the very least, a potential 
within his own daily life for the practice of discipline [yoga]. The 
practice of yoga, as such, takes many forms, and those who pursue 
its practice personify many different levels of intention and commitment 
to its methodologies. This variety of accommodations to a regularization 
of “discipline” has evidently been a part of the Indian scene since 
earliest times, for even the ancient exposition of the eight “Stages” 
of Yoga by Patafijali? was a reformulation and systematization of diverse 
practices and views held in his own times. Today, just as there has 
ever been in Indian religious life, there are various formulations and 
recommendations for what yogic discipline is which leads to the 
realization of the good life. To the average Saiva it is enough to know, 
perhaps, that it is possible to practise some kind of meditation and 
introverted concentration in the midst of daily life. Accordingly, he is 
inspired by the vision of Siva-mahayogin to compose himself 
however briefly, to set aside temporarily the commitments of family 
and community, and to withdraw into solitude for a little while to glimpse 
that goal the Great Yogin himself evidently knew. 


4 
Siva-Nataraja : The Dancing God 


According to a legend preserved in several Tamil accounts, the perpetual 
presence of Nataraja (the “Lord of the Dance”) at Chidambaram came 
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about as a boon to those who long ago witnessed his power at play. 
One version of the legend states that once upon a time Siva went 
to meet the gods and holy men gathered in the ageless golden hall 
of Chidambaram’s temple. When he arrived in the sabhd (“place of 
assembly”), he was told that the surrounding forests were inhabited 
by groups of Mimérhsaka sages teaching heretical doctrines. Those 
sages, he was told, were atheists who declared there was no need 
to resort to gods. They preached that one could achieve any end desired 
simply by performing certain rituals in specified ways. Indeed, they 
were at that very moment all gathered together in a clearing where 
they had kindled a great sacrificial fire. Hearing this, Siva left the golden 
sabha and, followed by the assembly of gods and holy men, marched 
Straight to where the heretics stood. He began to berate their practices 
and to refute their arguments. This only infuriated the sages. He persisted 
by pressing his points. They wheeled around to the blazing fire and, 
joining together in incantation, produced from it a fierce tiger which 
exceeded in strength all the beasts of the shadowy jungle. The tiger 
lunged at Siva, but the unperturbable lord of the beasts [pasupati] seized 
it in mid-air, with his little finger stripped off its skin, and calmly placed 
the hide around his hips for a loin cloth. A second time the sages 
tumed to their sacrificial firepit, and this time they conjured from it 
a venomous snake. They set that denizen of the lower darkness upon 
Siva, who merely flicked it to the finger of one of his free hands 
where it coiled itself docilely as a decoration. As the gods and holy 
men around him applauded his effortless acts, a smile wreathed the 
great god’s face and he began to dance. But the pemicious heretics 
were not through yet. A third time they took recourse to their ways 
and produced from the flames a demonic dwarf who hailed from the 
clouded oblivion of their veiled minds. He loped toward the dancing 
deity on a mission of mischief but was stopped dead in his tracks. 
For, the deity’s dance had become increasingly energetic and, in a flurry 
of movement, his right foot fell onto the dwarf’s back and snapped 
it. With their last violent commission deployed, the misguided sages 
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scattered. The gods and the holy men who had witnessed it all begged 
the gyrating lord who still rocketed over the writhing body of the demon 
to return with them to the sabhd and there remain forever in the abandon 
of his wondrous dance. He granted them their boon, and that is why 
to this day he may be seen there even as the gods and holy men 
of yore saw him. 


There are many depictions of Siva as a dancing deity. But the 
ones which are of decisive significance for south India are those which 
clearly derive from the image housed at the Chidambaram temple. So 
important is that place, and the manifestation of Siva shown there, that 
it is often referred to as the “center of the universe.” 


Our line-drawing (Fig. 4), while not a replica of the image at 
Chidambaram, certainly reflects its main impression as well as many 
of its important details. The main impression one gets upon viewing 
any image of Nataraja, especially Chidambaram Nafaraja, is of course 
one of dynamic energy. In contradistinction to the static form of Siva- 
mahdayogin [q.v.], where the main direction of his attention seems tumed 
inward, the form of the same deity as Siva-nafardja presents a picture 
of his force diffused in all directions. That is quite in keeping with 
a god whose presence pervades all places. Arms reaching, leg extended, 
hair flying—Nataraja is the very picture of active, radiating power. 


Typically, Nataraja’s legs are shown in the so-called “ndtyasthana”- 
pose, the right foot supporting his weight, the left foot lifted crosswise 
and held in mid-air. He wears the tigerskin reminiscent of the feat 
attributed to him in the legend and which is, in any case, a symbol 
of strength both physical and spiritual. Around his body there appear 
two strings, one just below the waist called a “katisétra” (Tamil: 
“anna-kayir”), and the upavita-cord looping down from his left 
shoulder. Both of these may be construed to signify that in the eyes 
of his worshippers, at least, he is of the “twice-bom” [dvija] community; 
for, both of these are traces of brahmanic rites known as samskdras 
performed as part of the traditional life-cycle celebrations. He also wears 
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flower garlands at the ankles, wrists, biceps anc neck. Bells may sometimes 
substitute for the flowers at the ankles, and appear also at the calf. 


Images of the dancing Siva sometimes have up to 16 arms. But 
the Chidambaram Nafaraja has four. His lower right hand is extended 
in the “abhaya” (“fear not”) gesture, as if to pacify any spectator 
of his dance who does not understand its true meaning. Attached also 
to the little finger of the same hand is the decorative serpent mentioned 
in the legend. The upper right arm holds a damaru-drum, the sound 
of which attracts the attention of all to witness his wondrous dance. 
Its beat also reflects the rhythm of time itself. This drum is a recurrent 
element of Saiva iconography and has already been commented upon 
in relation to its appearance behind Siva-mahdyogin {g.v.]. His upper 
left hand holds a handful of fire, a powerful symbol with multilevel 
references. For example, it must certainly refer to the fire of sacrificial 
yajfias and ydgas; the fact that Siva holds the fire within his hand 
Suggests that he is the sum of the sacrifices. The fire must surely 
also call to mind his associations with the cremation ground and his 
role as destroyer; hence it probably also refers to the final fire of 
consummation at the times of the destruction of corpse and cosmos. 
Other references easily suggest themselves to sensitive viewers. In 
many renditions of the dancing Siva, including the Chidambaram 
Nafaraja, the flame-motif is reiterated in the presence of fiery aureole 
which, in tum, may represent the orb of creation wherein Siva’s dance 
is staged. His lower left hand declines in a deliberate direction toward 
the upraised left foot, giving to that the prominence it deserves. 
For, while the weight of his right foot damages the dwarf, the left 
foot ascends gracefully to foretell the final, unfettered freedom which 
awaits in the higher realms of consciousness the fortunate spectators 
moved by his mystic dance. 

We have already had occasion elsewhere to comment on the mark 
at hus throat, the unmatched earrings, the #ipundra-mark on his forehead, 
and the so-called “third eye” (vide essay on “Siva-mahdyogin,” passim). 
As for the smile on his face, that has been accounted for in the legend 
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and is usually attributed to the sheer joy the god takes in performing 
his mysterious wonders; another tradition, however, attributes his 
exhilarated look as well as his frenzied dance to the effect of drugs 
ingested. A crown—appropriate to the “king” [raja] of the choreography 
he commands—hides his upper coiffure of hair, but the lower locks 
are splayed out by the centrifugal force of his reeling. In many 
depictions the flowing hair is decorated with the crescent moon, with 
a mermaid effigy (Ganges?)'', with ndgas or with other celestial, acquatic 
and subterranean symbols to suggest the lord’s various subtle 
identities. Some effort is occasionally made by interpretors of Nataraja's 
iconography to equate the 5, 6, 7 or 11 strands of hair found flowing 
on either side of his head with the five elements, the six senses, the 
seven lokas, and the eleven orifices of the human body. Suffice here 
to say that all parts of an imaginatively rendered Nataraja image have 
multiple numbers of references. 


At the foot of the Nataraja image is the demon already alluded to 
in the legend. His name in Sanskrit is “Apasméra,” and in Tamil 
“Muyalakap,” both of which mean the same thing, “Forgetfulness.” 
Given the proclivity of many Saivas to adopt an Advaita Vedinta, non- 
dual approach to most issues it is not surprising that this dwarf is 
taken to personify “ignorance” [avidyd] at the individual level and 
“illusion” [maya] at the cosmic level, the effects of which are negated 
by Siva’s saving steps. That the demon may also personify the amnesia 
which makes the devotee too often ignore the presence and power of 
the divine is also a standard interpretation. The presence of the ndga 
in the dwarf’s hand suggests other, possible significations of the prone 
figure. In some renditions of the Chidambaram Nafaraja the dwarf is 
made to lock upward into the smiling face of the god who towers above 
him, introducing possibilities of interpretation which stress a reciprocal 
relationship between the superior figure and the prostrate inferior. 

The pedestal itself is equipped with hooks to make possible the 
carriage of the image in festival processions, about which more below. 
The dish in the line-drawing indicates the omnipresent vibhiiti-ashes used 
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in worship of the deity and given as prasdda to devotees afterward. 
It is important to stress, above all, that the image of Nataraja finds 
. its most profound “meaning” within such a context of worship as is 
here suggested, in which setting only is the Enlivening Presence of 
the Lord to be glimpsed by those who approach him in awe and reverence. 


No essay on the Dancing Siva would be complete without notice 
of an authoritative interpretation of his stance championed by scholastics 
within the system since at least the time of the seventeenth century 
Saiva Siddhanta philosopher, Appayya Diksita. In this, the great god’s 
power is five-fold: he directs creation [srsti], he attends to creation’s 
maintenance [sthiti], he dictates its periodic destruction [samhdra], he 
withdraws himself occasionally into obscurity [tirobhdva], and he also 
takes his devotees to himself by his amazing grace [anugraha]. 
Accordingly, the Dancing Deity is regarded to demonstrate iconographically 
each of these five functions [paricakrtya]. 


Nor would it be proper to speak of the Chidambaram Nataraja without 
alluding to the mystic import also attached within the Saiva community 
to that “place.” For, while it is also a town some 200 miles south 
of Madras city and just inland a bit—where the famous Nataraja Temple 
with its “ageless” golden sabhd is in fact to be found—it is construed 
also to be within each person. In most individuals it is a realm 
unexplored, but nonetheless as close to them as their heart. The first 
element of the word “Chidambaram” is said to represent chid, 
“consciousness,” while ambara translates as “ethereal space,” and is 
equated with the cavity of the heart spoken of in the Upanisads as the 
abode of the Supreme Being. Thus Siva’s divine dance, all the functions 
he supervises, even the dwarfish presence he annihilates—these are all to 
be understood existentially, éach and all has a psychic reference. 

As for Chidambaram the geographic town, this then becomes a site 
where Siva’s gracious presence may be viewed concretely, where the 
truth of his divine dance there becomes an external object for contemplation 
and celebration. Thus multitudes of devotees of Siva flock to this town - 
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and its ancient temple, especially at the two times each year when 
the image of the dancing god (and his consort known there as 
Sivak’masundari, or simply as SivakAmi) is taken in procession out 
from its golden sanctuary into the streets. In the month of Jyestha 
(May-June), as also in the month of Mdrgasirsa (November-December), 
there is a ten-day festival featuring this procession on the ninth day 
and followed by a day of darsana to devotees on the tenth day in the 
1000-pillared pavilion.’ The earlier festival in summer commemorates 
the marriage of the Lord Siva to Parvati [q.v.]. The latter festival in 
winter recalls the time when Siva went to the golden sabhd to stay, 
the incident already narrated in the legend at the beginning of this essay. 


In order to understand better the worship of Nataraja in domestic 
shrines throughout the South we must know still more about the worship 
conducted at Chidambaram. For, what is done at Chidambaram is 
replicated on a much smaller scale at home. As for the daily praises 
addressed to Nataraja there in his golden sanctum sanctorum, these 
are attended to by specially trained, professional priests. They approach 
the Lord’s presence several times a day to conduct elaborate rituals 
of worship. These rites utilize water and other liquids for libations, 
vibhiti-ashes and colored powders for decorations, lighted lamps which 
are waved in front of the deity at various junctures of the liturgies, 
offerings of cooked and uncooked food, as well as of flowers and 
bilva-leaves. All this is done to the accompaniment of appropriate mantras 
and of devotional songs." When in wintertime the special days set aside 
for recalling Nafaraja’s first performance at Chidambaram are celebrated, 
in addition to all the other preparations which are part of a 10-day 
festival cycle, there is also a one-day fast. This comes on a day marked 
by the appearance of the drdrd-naksatra, an asterism believed tobe 
sacred to Siva. The wintertime celebrations are so scheduled that this 
fast day invariably falls on the ninth day of the festival cycle. The 
tenth and last day, in addition to the darSana already mentioned, also 
see the preparation and distribution to devotees of a special, sweet 
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cooked rice-pudding called “kaji.” This is a great favorite of all who 
go to Chidambaram. 


While hundreds of thousands come to Chidambaram to worship Nataraja 
in his golden shrine there, millions more file to local Siva temples 
in their own communities. Some of these temples may be dedicated 
to Nataraja as presiding deity, some may display another manifestation 
of Siva in the main sanctuary and feature Nataraja only in a subsidiary 
shrine. In any case, worship of Nafaraja uses as its model the pattern 
established at Chidambaram. 


In the domestic worship of Nataraja, Chidambaram also serves as 
model. But here it is the eldest married male of the household who 
attends to the daily pijjd. And the pijjd-rites are done but once a day. 
Articles used for pija@ are much the same as in the temple. The length 
of the daily service depends upon the variety of offerings made, and 
the familiarity of the householder with the devotional literature. Days 
special to Siva (e.g., Sivardtri in January-February) as well as those 
with special significance to Nataraja (e.g., drdrd-naksastra in November- 
December) are celebrated at home, the latter also featuring the 
preparation of the kali-pudding. Samples of the sacred sweet are savored 
by family member: and distributed among friends. 


We have already commented that Nataraja’s most profound 
“meaning” is to be found in the context of worship. Traces of his 
Presence are to be found in many other places, however. Some of 
the most beautifully rendered examples of the Natardja-image are to 
be seen in museums—and not just in India—where, of course, the image 
is completely isolated from its origins. While his likeness at such places 
as dance academies is quite legitimate and reasonable, one cannot help 
but be puzzled by the presence of the cosmic dancer at wedding halls, 
in hotel lobbies, and on business stationery and visiting cards. 


Names given to boys which conjure up the image of the Lord of 
Chidambaram are: Chidambaram, Chidambarandtha, Chidambarisvami, 
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Kanakasabhpati (“Lord of the Golden Assembly Hall”); Kyttivasas (“He 
who is Dressed in Skin”); Kijficitapada (“He with the Lifted Leg”); 
Nataraja, NateSa; Ponnambalam (a Tamil name for Chidambaram); 
Ratnasabhipati, Sabhapati, SabheSa; and Tandavaraya (a variant for “Lord 
of the Dance”). 


5 

Siva-Somaskanda 

When he was describing salient aspects of the’ Hindu way of life 
to Westerners the mid-20th century philosopher-statesman, S. 
Radhakrishnan, pointed out that in Hinduism there is little room for 
bachelors and virgins. Their veneration and acclaim by Hindus is the 
exception, not the rule. A cursory survey of the figures reviewed in 
this volume simply confirms Radhakrishnan’s observation. In the case 
of the great lord Siva, we have the anomaly presented that he is both 
an exemplary celibate, a mahdyogin, and the model husband and 
householder. That is because as lord of all he is all things personified. 
It is to his career as householder [grhastha] we tum in this brief essay. 


There are many modes in myth and icon in which the powerful 
presence of Siva is presented in the mellowness of married life. These 
range all the way from the depiction of his disport in passion with 
his consort goddess, through their portrayal together as a tenderly 
affectionate couple, to their presentation as a royal pair enthroned in 
Kailisa, to their delineation as fond parents. In the latter case they 
are sometimes shown with both sons, Ganapati [q.v.} the elder, and Kumara 
[vide article in this volume on Murukag] the younger, as well as with 
an entourage of one or more personal animal-vihanas and other attendants; 
just as often the group will be reduced to the doting parents with either 
one or the other of their offsprings. In this essay we utilize a rendition 
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made popular in south India as far back as the Pallava and Chola 
times (roughly fifth-ninth, ninth-fourteenth centuries C.E.), a grouping 
of three figures which unmistakably projects the image of Siva as 
husband and father, a presentation known as “Somdskanda-miarti” (the 
“aspect [of Siva] with Uma and Skanda”). The name of this grouping 
is here interpreted to be comprised of the principle elements sa (“with”) + 
umd (an epithet for Parvati in her “mother’-aspect) + skanda (an 
epithet for the younger son of Siva, here depicted as young, as a 
“toddler” or “bouncing baby boy”). It should be emphasized that 
our use of this particular grouping is intended to picture Siva as the 
consummate, domesticated spouse, a delineation which complements his 
presentation elsewhere in this volume as Siva-liniga [q.v.], Siva- 
mahdyogin [q.v.], and as Siva-natardja [q.v.]. 

An important function of this mode of Siva as married man, 
husband and father, then, has already been established. He is, as it 
were, tamed—he is depicted as composed and equable, no longer 
straining and striving to contain his seed (nor, for that matter, losing 
it prematurely!), neither is he awesomely remote and absorbed solely 
in introverted meditation. Above all, he is seen at home, which is to 
say, en famille, and not in the forests, or with the sages, or competing 
with darkling powers. But two other functions of this mode also 
deserve comment at the outset. One, is the explicit effect of this 
portrait of him with the goddess herself: the presence of the female 
counterpart to his male essence is no longer: treated merely 
aniconographically as yoni or as Sakti-spear, nor is it simply suggested 
in unmatched earrings or other iconographic subtleties. The, goddess 
has materialized fully here. The polarities suggested elsewhere in 
his being are completely manifest now. The other, is that from an 
anthropologist’s point of view and in regard to the phenomenology of 
religious cults, this pictorial statement, showing Siva with an aspect 
of the goddess as well as with the vigorous child-god, illustrates something 
of the sustaining strength shown in Siva-ism through the ages, namely 
its genius to incorporate into its own cult powerful folk motifs. Time 
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and. again it may be demonstrated that Siva-ism has subsumed into its 
central structure the substance of indigenous movements. The goddesses 
of fertility and fecundity, the various hill-gods, theriomorphic entities 
and lesser powers—these have all been absorbed into the parent Siva- 
ite movement at one time or another. Some have even been welcomed 
(to use a simile not inappropriate to the process) like “members of 
the family”; others have been given a less prominent place, but one 
functionally no less significant for that. Simply to name a few of Siva’s 
companions or adornments illustrates the point—Devi, Skanda (Kumira- 
Subrahmanya-Murukap, etc.), Ganapati, Nandi, and the ndgas and/or 
_ other wild fauna. So to the perceptive viewer, the picture of Siva- 
somaskanda presents several particulars pertinent to the presence and 
power of the great god. 

Our line-drawing (Fig. 5) of the Somiskanda grouping shows the 
principals seated on a plinth or pedestal [pitha, sometimes also referred 
to as an Gsana]. Siva is seated so that the two companion-figures are 
on his left [vama] side. A differential in proportion among the three 
suggests their relative importance here. The god and goddess at either 
end of the depiction are seated in complementary poses, which postures 
also denote their comfortable, relaxed attitudes [sukhdsana; var., 
ardhaparyarikdsana). The figure between them may be viewed as a 
mediating element between mother and father as child, and between 
male and female as an asexual infant. Siva in this depiction is without 
one of his most characteristic iconographic elements, his spear 
[Sakti/riSala]. But its absence is more than compensated for by the 
presence of the Sakti-personified, Um& (or Parvati [9.v.]). 

Siva is dressed in a dhoti, and wears simple anklets and bracelets 
along with two somewhat omate kanthikd-necklaces, elaborate keyiira- 
biceps ornaments, and a simple crown which, incidentally, serves to 
keep his hair in place. The rest of his omaments and body decorations 
are similar to what we have already encountered and identified in his 
depictions as Siva-mahdayogin and/or as Siva-najardja. He has four arms 
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here as well. His lower right hand is extended in abhaya-hasta, while 
his upper right hand holds a damaru-drum—both of which have been 
already discussed in regard to his manifestation as the Dancing Deity, 
Nataraja. His two left hands require some attention. The upper left 
hand holds a mrga-buck deer, symbol not only of masculine animal 
energy but also of the entire animal world, both of which he holds 
in control. The bucking attitude may also suggest the tension always 
evident somewhere however subtly in depictions of Siva’s householder- 
career, and hinting that the tranquility may be momentarily upset by 
a sudden lurch.'* The lower left hand demonstrates what we might call 
the “simhamukha-hasta.” In this, the knuckles represent the upper 
delineation of a lion’s head [simha-mukha], the second and fifth fingers 
elevated to indicate his ears, while the other fingers curl, fang-like, 
to suggest a gaping mouth. The index finger and thumb represent the 
jaws not yet joined in closure. This gesture may be taken in token 
of the final consummation yet to come. The separated fingers, index 
and thumb, may simultaneously be understood as two principles in close 
relation to one another—ihaloka (“this world”) and paraloka (“the world 
beyond”), jiva (“self”) and isvara (“god”), and/or Siva and Sakti. 


The devi-goddess, here Umi, always shown to his left, is normally 
two-armed. She is here dressed in an elegant s&ri, one, as it were, 
fit for a queen. Her toe-rings denote her position as a married lady. 
She wears an abundance of other jewelry including anklets, armlets 
and bracelets, a gem-set ratnamekhala-girdle, several necklaces, earrings 
and a crown. Among the necklaces must be noted at the base of the 
throat the all-important marigala-sitra, which reiterates the message of 
her toe-rings, namely, that she is a married lady. The culminating mark 
in regard to her marital status is the tilaka-dot on her forehead. Her 
right hand is held in the kajaka-hasta gesture, a pose simulating the 
ringed neck of a holder for flowers; and, in fact, this pose is also 
used in some images of the goddess to show her holding within the 
rounded space a lotus or lotus-bud, the ever-abundant sign of fertility 
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and fecundity. The left hand declines in the eloquent varada-hasta, gesture 
of her grace and giving; it is a fitting complement to Siva’s abhaya- 
signal, “Fear not!” 

The personification of this divine couple’s largesse stands between 
them, Skanda the toddler, their “bouncing baby boy.” As he appears 
there, grasping the peacock-symbol of mdyd, he presents an apt image 
for the world and/or the human condition. But at a more concrete level 
he is the ever-youthful issue of their conjugal union, Kumfra. As such, 
he is too young even to wear the upavita-cord. Except for some jewelry, 
he wears only the katisiéitra, a waistband presented to a child on its 
tenth day. His youth also calls to mind that he is the younger brother 
of Ganapati [q.v.]; of the two sons identified with Siva and his spouse, 
he is the one in Hindu legend remembered to be the more affectionate 
and attentive to his parents.’ Although in his later career he is known 
to leave his parents in anger—and certainly in his representation as 
Murukag [q.v.] this ever youthful deity takes on an identity independent 
of Siva and the mother-goddess—it is not surprising to see him here 
in this perennially popular portrait. 

Icons of Siva in company with the goddess (sometimes with, 
sometimes without progeny) are found somewhere or another in virtually 
every Siva-ite temple in south India. Where they are in the sanctum 
Sanctorum as the main divinities of the institution, they receive pija 
from the priests’ hands first; where they are found in subsidiary shrines, 
their turn comes in due course after the deity in the central sanctuary 
has been served. The matter of what and when the temple offerings 
will be, has already been addressed in descriptions of Siva-ite temple 
worship elsewhere in this volume. 

In regard to the perpetual presence of the divine couple—wherever 
found within the temple precincts—there is a strong sentiment which 
suffuses the place, according to attitudes held by Siva’s devotees. And, 

‘ that sentiment is reflected in some of the many names by which a 
temple is known. “Devdlaya,” “devagrha,” “devakula,” and “devamandira” 
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(Sanskrit terms) as well as “kdyil” and “kovil’ (Tamil and Telugu 
terms respectively) all have this in common: the first element refers 
to the deity, the second element refers to his “house” or “home” 
or “dwelling place.” The temple, then, is perceived by worshippers 
of the god with his consort as a house or home; as such, it is a 
place to go to visit. Not only that, it is a place to go to visit with 
the familiar affinity one experiences when going to visit the home of 
one’s own parents. For, after all, Siva and his spouse are father and 
mother to all. Hence their presence in their own home, the temple, is 
sought out with warmth, eagemess, and concer by the devotee. Indeed 
all the presences within the temple compound take on the congeniality 
of relatives more or less intimate, more or less distant. When an 
observer of Hindu ways acknowledges this sentiment, and notes how 
it shapes the expectations which the average temple-visitor takes to the 
sacred place, much headway has been made toward a better 
understanding of Siva-ite piety.!* 


The presence of Siva in company with his eternal spouse is very 
visible on the domestic front as well. Siva as model householder is 
quite naturally a devotional object for millions of Siva-ite householders 
in their daily worship at their home-shrines. Icons for use in that 
context are usually small—normally not more than five or six inches 
in height—and, as in all temple-images too, are normally made of copper, 
bronze, or payicaloha (“five metals” in an alloy of copper, lead, tin, 
iron and zinc with sometimes trace elements of gold and silver added) 
to withstand the liquids used in their continuous ablutions. 

This essay will draw to a close by taking note of another range 
of continuing visibility which Siva and his consort—perhaps she more 
than he—occupy at the domestic front. To bring this final perspective 
into focus requires rehearsing the story of how Siva made the transition 
_from his hermitic vocation to his identity as householder. The story 
“tells of Kama'’s interruption of Siva’s penance, and of Pfrvati’s 
determination to win the erstwhile ascetic as her lord. 
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According to the most common version of the tale, Siva the great 
yogin was seated for some time in deep meditation in the Himalayas. 
His host, Himavan, had provided his nubile daughter, the tender Parvati, 
to attend the few needs the august ascetic might make known. Siva 
rarely roused from his efforts; nonetheless the youthful Parvati stood 
by to be there if needed. Meanwhile, a demon, Taraka, had gained 
such eminence that all the celestial hosts were terrorized. They went 
to Brahmi, their ancient leader, who prophesied that Taraka could be 
slain only by the issue of Siva and the mountain-born Parvati (viz, 
Skanda). The gods deputed Kamadeva, the god of love, to subvert 
Siva’s self-restraint. Repairing to the slope where Siva sat in penance, 
Kamadeva magically transformed the desolate promontory into a 
fragrant garden complete with singing birds. Then he selected his 
infallible weapon, the flowery arrow called sammohana (“infatuation”) 
and shot it straight home to its target, the motionless Siva. The gods 
who had gathered watched in fascination for its effect; Parvati paused 
to see what would happen; Kamadeva, of course, drew nearer to observe 
the result of his work. Suddenly Siva stirred. His eyes opened. Just 
then a zephyr softly fluttered Parvati’s garment, drawing his attention 
to her figure. Roused, he grew angry at the disturbance caused to him, 
his consequent loss of equilibrium. Then he spied the culprit Kamadeva, 
blinked open his third eye and, in retribution, instantly burned the love 
god’s body to ashes. Siva’s meditation had irrevocably been disturbed. 

But the story does not end there. In the tumult which followed, 
the great god vanished from the place. Parvati, crestfallen, was taken 
away by her father, Himavan, from the spot where she had waited 
upon the great god. She found she missed the lord whom she had 
served so diligently so long. Determined to bring him back, she devised 
an arduous program of tapas. So terrible was it that when her mother 
heard of the plans of her daughter, just reaching her full bloom, she 
cried out “O, no!” [u + m&}—which is the name by which Parvati 
later came to be called. The penances she practised were some of 
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the most punishing in the entire repertory of mortification. So severe 
were they, and so successful was she, that her practices caused her 
to take on a glow—her formerly dark complexion changed to a pale 
gold, for which reason many also took to referring to her as “Gauri” 
(“shining, brilliant”; “white, bright, yellow”). In due time her 
uncompromising austerities came to the attention of Siva who, still 
agitated by the memory of his first sight of her, decided to go in 
disguise to learn first-hand of her sincerity and success as an ascetic. He 
came to the mountain where she was and, his identity hid from her, 
questioned the maiden why she was so severe in her self-denial. She 
announced it was to bring Siva back to her side. At that, totally smitten, 
Siva assumed his own eternal identity. And, the two lived thereafter together 
as one, with the birth of Skanda the inevitable, destined consequence. 


A mixed message emerges from the preceding story—of two 
individuals destined for one another, of the inscrutibility of infatuation’s 
effects, of passion parlayed into purpose, and of remote ends being 
served. It does not add up to much except that the end result of it 
all is what is celebrated over and again in Siva-ite circles—the divine 
couple as ineffable ideal for conjugal commitment. Printed on traditional 
Siva-ite wedding invitations will be a logotype of the celestial two. The 
wedding itself often takes place in the benign view of a plaster cast 
replica of the pair. Good wishes to newlyweds by elders invoke 
durability to the marriage by reference to the long happiness experienced 
by Siva and Parvati. Indeed, in common usage, when struck by 
admiration of an aged couple, married for long, one may be moved 
to exclaim, “Ah! they are like Siva and Parvati.” Or, when citing 
superlatives for rare treasures, one asks rhetorically “And where is 
there ever to be found a wife like Parvati [for fidelity]?” 


That this esteem for the divine couple is not limited to the Siva- 
ite community alone, we close with reference to a pan-Indian rite, felt 
to be one of the essentials among the many rituals which surround 
the celebration of a Hindu wedding. North or south, urban or village 
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Fig.6. Devi : Parvati 
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India, Brahmin or non-Brahmin community, Siva-ite or other sect, the 
so-called “Gauri-pija” is a must, performed in some form or another. 
“Gauri,” as we have already learned, is another name for Parvati, and 
denotes not only the light color of the goddess but also the fact that 
by the time Siva fatefully visited her she had attained her “fair” 
marriageable age (the tradition asserts that Parvati won Siva by her 
penance when she was about sixteen years of age). In this pijd-act, 
the young bride-to-be makes offerings of flowers, new garments and 
petitions to an image of “Gauri,” the nubile and still virginal form 
of Parvati. This devotional act may be done by going with members 
of her family to a nearby shrine of the goddess or, in cases where 
a proper image of Gauri has been procured and sanctified, it is 
done in the presence of her family at the home-shrine or at a specially 
constructed shrine in the marriage hall where the wedding itself is soon 
to be performed. This Gauri-pijd is done in the final hours before 
the central marriage rites are celebrated in public, and this ritual 
act done in the privacy of her family culminates the preparations for 
wedded life by the young girl with the fond help of her family and 
closest friends. The stress in this Gauri-pijad—as in so many attitudes 
brought to the worship of Siva with his spouse, Parvati, by his side— 
is on family life. In the doing of it there is remarkably revealed some- 
thing of what is valued as near and dear, what is anticipated as hope, 
and what is projected as ideal. 


6 
Devi : Parvati 
“Parvati” is the most common name given to the female figure generally 


placed next to him when Siva is shown with his consort, or Sakti. 
The name is derived from “mountain” and on the one hand recalls 
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the legendary origin of the goddess as daughter of the mountain 
deities Himavan and Meni, and on the other hand suggests her identity 
as a companion who sits beside Siva in his mountain home, Kailasa. 
The story of Parvati’s penances on the forbidding slopes of the 
Himalayas has already been rehearsed in our essay on Siva as SomAskanda 
[g.v.]. There it was also suggested that other names which may apply 
to the maiden of the awesome mountain penances are “Uma” and 
“Gauri.” 


That the consort of Siva has additional names, each one suggesting 
subtly different identities, should be clear from a review of the essays 
identifying the goddess with Kamaksi [g.v.] and Minaksi [g.v.]. 
Those two aliases only serve to suggest some of the many other 
localized, particular names given to Siva’s spouse. For, she is known 
elsewhere than at Kaficipuram and Madurai as “SivakAmasundari” (at 
Chidambaram, with Nataraja [q.v.]), as “Apitakucamba” (at Tiruvannamalai, 
with Siva as ArunicaleSvara), as “KAntimati” (at Tinnevelly, with Siva 
as Nellaiappap), and as “Kamalimbika (at Tiruvarir, with Siva as 
Tydgaraja). In addition to such other designations as'” Siva’s spouse 
she also has a strong presence in her own right, so strong that she 
all but eclipses her consort. Some of these identities we have also 
already looked at in the essays elsewhere in this volume on the devi 
as Durga (9.v.], as Kali [g.v.], and as Mariyammag [g.v.]. Those identities, 
too, only allude to some of the better-known characterizations attached 
to this goddess. To some of her devotees, she is the sum of all 
exalted powers mundane and transcendental; and so they call her 
“RajarajeSvari,” the benign sovereign who rules over all, the Creatrix 
of the universe."* Or, along the same lines, others recognize her as 
“Sarvamangala,” the one who embodies all auspiciousness. 


Parvati has also earned identity through familial ties. “Haimavati” 
and “Girija” both refer to her role as daughter of the mountain king. 
“Amba” (Tamil: Amba) and “Ambika” both refer to her status as 
a mother, for it was she who nurtured both Ganapati [g.v.] and Skanda 
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(Subrahmanya-Kuméra-Murukap [q.v.]) once they were born. And, 
“Narayani” and “Vaisnavi” both refer to the widely held belief that 
Visnu is her brother.'? 


So, this lady in our line drawing (Fig. 6) is known by many names. 
She is shown here in a standing pose much as one would find in 
a processional image of her carried in company with Lord Siva. As 
processional images of the goddess are generally two-armed, so is she 
here. Her right hand demonstrates the “dhitya-varada-hasta,” a gesture 
which at once invites her devotees to approach her and carries with 
it the promise of boons to be bestowed. Many processional images 
of devis, Parvati included, hold this hand in the more conventional 
kataka-hasta, wherein the hand may or may not hold a lotus. The left 
arm hangs loosely by her side in what is known as the Jola-hasta 
pose. The iconographic details of her dress and decorations tally with 
what has been described elsewhere for devi-figures. 


Temple images of the goddess are worshipped alongside Siva four 
times a day—at 8 a.m., at noon, at 5.30 p.m., and at 10 p.m. As we 
have seen in our other treatments of devi-figures, Tuesday is uniformly 
a day when she is given special liturgical attention. In addition, as 
with other benign forms of the goddess, Friday is also marked by 
rites in her honor. The fourth Friday of every month, the temple will 
conduct a “swing”-festival [dolotsava]}; although both she and Siva are 
honored in this, its occurence on Friday suggests it is principally in 
her honor. On the moming of the ninth day of the waxing phase of 
the moon each month [“navami-tithi”], a special bath [abhiseka] is 
given her, followed by adomment of her icon. All the festivals 
honoring Siva (Sivardtri, etc.) are also addressed to her by virtue of 
her position as his consort. The 9-day festival of Navaratri, however, 
which comes during the month of Asvina (September-October), is 
among Saivas held to be especially “her” time. For, according to them, 
Laksmi [g.v.], Durga [q.v.], and Sarasvati [q.v.] are none other than 
the Supreme Goddess herself. 
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Another day in the liturgical year of the Siva temple which especially 
honors Parvati is the day after the Tamil celebration of Pongal near 
the beginning of Magha-month (January-February). Just as millions of 
Tamilians go out that day to visit friends and to see them at their 
homes, so during the evening of that day the processional image of 
Parvati is taken out of the temple and paraded along the streets around 
the temple so that she might “see” her friends, her devotees. Later 
in the year she is also taken in procession at the beginning of the 
month of Asadha (June-July). This outing, inasmuch as it heralds the 
beginning of the inauspicious half of the year known as “Daksindyana,” 
no doubt reflects some of the half-forgotten attributes of the goddess 
as a fertility deity. 


The re-enactment of the goddess’ marriage to Siva is invariably one 
of the most colorful festive cycles in a Siva temple each year. It is 
not possible to say that this is done at the same time in all Saiva 
temples. The date for the “Kalydnotsava” seems to be determined by 
customs which, in tum, may reflect ancient, local folk memoties. While 
the most famous re-enactment of the marriage is done during Vaisakha- 
month (April-May) in Madurai, it is done in Phdlguna-month 
(February-March) at the Kimaksi Temple in KAjicipuram, at the 
Sthanumalayasvami Temple in Sucindram and at the Kapalisvara 
Temple in Madras; in Jyestha-month (May-June) at the Nataraja Temple in 
Chidambaram; in Asvina-month (September-October) at the EkimreSvara 
Temple in Kaficipuram and at the Nellaiappan Temple in Tirunelveli. 

Parvati is worshipped at domestic shrines throughout the South. 
Sometimes she is worshipped alongside Siva, her lord; sometimes she is 
worshipped alone. In not a few instances, in place of an image of the 
goddess, a “found” stone, lustrous because of its high ore content, is 
worshipped. This aniconic representation, known as a “Suvarna-mukhi,” 
has already been described in the context of other stone-form objects 
used in domestic rites (vide our essay on the Salagrama-stone). Whatever 
is used, it is in any case kept in a place set apart from the rest 
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of the household activities. There, the eldest married male in an 
orthoprax family approaches it daily and offers praises and prayers 
during the course of libations made to it. Food-offerings are brought 
before it, however briefly, only after which is it expected that the 
family will take its own nourishment. Special days to honor the 
goddess in the home shrines are numerous, and many of these have 
been indicated in our other essays describing aspects of the devi- 
goddess and her worship. 

Almost all of the names of Parvati mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs are found as female names in south Indian families who 
pay homage to Siva and his consort. 


7 

Manikkavacakar 

In addition to the worship of Siva and his devi-consort, south Indian 
Saivas also pay homage to a number of saints, or Sivabhaktas (“devotees 
of Siva”). In this they are no different from the Sri-vaisnavas and 
Madhvas of south India who honor the persons and teachings of various 
of their own, respective saints, or Visnubhaktas (“devotees of Visnu”). 
In south Indian Saivism there are 63 legenday figures known as 
“Nayanmars” (“Leaders,” especially leaders in a spiritual sense), saints 
whose heroic lives of faith are familiar to most Saivas, and whose 
images are to be found in many Saiva temples throughout the South. 
During the 10-day major annual festivals of the great Siva temples of the 
South, all 63 saints’ images are brought out of their shrines into the noisy 
streets for processions. Although large numbers of viewers do not know 
one image from another—for, all are two-armed, and they differ from'one 
another mainly by whether they stand or sit and by how they may 
hold their hands—-still, for some of the more traditionally-oriented folk 
watching the procession there is instant recognition of each figure. Among 
the 63 Nayanmdrs were Brahmins, kings, merchants, several from among 
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Fig.7. Migikkaviicakar 
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the lowest castes, at least one outcaste and a couple of women as 
well as two or more converts from other faiths. 


In addition to the 63 Ndyanmar figures to be found housed in many 
south Indian Siva temples (usually in a vestibule not far from the main 
shrine), there will also be a grouping of “Four” saints not far from 
them (often in a place even nearer to the sanctum sanctorum). These 
“Four” are called collectively in Tamil “the Nalvar’ (literally, “four’). 
Three of the four figures are drawn from the ranks of the 63 Ndyanmars, 
while the fourth one is the personality depicted in our line-drawing, 
the Tamil poet and saint known as Manikkavacakar. These “Four” 
represent to Saivas four different ways [margas] of walking through 
life in the mystic company of the Lord. According to the traditions 
surrounding the piety accorded the “Ndlvars,” one may conceive of 
one’s relationship with God in terms of acting as the Lord’s servant 
[ddsamarga], or in terms of playing the role of a dutiful son to Him 
[putramarga], or in terms of assuming the part of a close and intimate 
friend [sahamdarga], or in terms of conceiving of God as guru [sanmarga]. 
It was this latter relationship that the saint who is subject of this essay 
celebrated in his life and teachings.” 


We do not know what the original name was that was given to 
Manikkavacakar at his birth. The name by which he is now universally 
known in the South refers to his words or poetic utterances or writings 
[vacaka] which are valued as precious gems [mani/mdnikya]. He was 
bom in a highly-placed Brahmin family in a village known as Vadavir, 
not far from the Pandyan capital city of Madurai. Although traditional 
accounts try to place the date of his birth as early as the third century 
C.E., it seems more likely that the three decades during which he lived 
occured during the late ninth or early tenth century C.E. As had members 
of his family before him, so did Manikkavacakar find a place in the 
royal ministry. Several anecdotes have been preserved to give a fresh 
impression of this young, soul-searching man in service to the Pandyan 
king of his time. But what all the stories seem to reinforce is the 
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picture of an energetic and vigorous young man who was split by 
conflicting loyalties. On the one hand, it appears he really wanted to 
serve the secular order; he was good at what he did, and at a fairly 
young age was entrusted with important state matters. He travelled 
throughout the kingdom on royal business. On the other hand, he sought 
also after religious certitude; time and again he was moved to rash 
teligious responses to what others might consider quite ordinary options. 
He seems to have experienced periods of more and less intense 
attachment to the Lord Siva. In the end, he quit (or was relieved of?) 
his royal post when his inner conflict became too intense for him to 
endure (or for his royal superior to countenance?). 


He never married. We do not know too much about his life as 
a full-time Siva-bhakta. It appears, however, that he was as prominent 
in his piety as he was in his role as a royal courtier. On one occasion, 
he was summoned to serve as spokesman for the official Saiva 
position in a debate with a Buddhist delegation from Sri Lanka—and 
his eloquence won the day for the Pandyan house and its faith. 


Indeed, his command of words is more than merely legendary. In 
the three works attributed to him, his literary power is remarkable. His 
earliest poem, the Tiruvempavai, is a eulogy of the worship during the 
holy month of Margasirsa (November-December). His much later work, 
comprised of 400 verses, appears to be the ecstatic utterances of a 
gifted poet. It is called the Tirukkdvaiydr. It contains admirable tums 
of phrase and poetic conceits which elevate it beyond the range of 
the normal poetic productions of his period. In it one finds traces of 
the “bridal mysticism” for which he is justly famous. But it is his 
other composition, the Tiruvacakam of 656 verses, by which he must 
finally be judged. For, it is a heavily doctrinal presentation of that 
perspective for which he is most remembered; in it he presents a poignant 
argument for conceiving of God as the Supreme Teacher and Preceptor. 
In this he combined both a clear, didactic message with a winsome, 
moving style. He exploited with expertise the resources of the Tamil 
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tongue to produce a work of great beauty. It is said that nothing 
can move a man whose heart does not melt at the melody of 
Manikkavacakar’s great Tiruvdcakam. 


He lived to be only 32 years old. We do not know the cause of 
his death. The hagiological convention is to aver that he was “absorbed 
into the divine.” Whatever happened transpired at the center of southem 
Saivism, Chidambaram. There, according to traditional accounts, the saint 
approached the shrine of the Dancing Lord so dear to him throughout 
his days, Nataraja [g.v.], and “disappeared” by “merging into Him.” 


Our line drawing of Manikkavacakar (Fig. 7) shows him as he is 
found in image-form in most Siva temples in the South.?! He stands 
bare-footed, dressed in the disarmingly simple garb of a Sivabhaita— 
not as the minister of state he was for much of his life. His bare 
feet reiterate his life of renunciation, yet his solid stance on the 
ground without sandals also simultaneously suggests his closeness to 
the earth as a worldly man. The fact that he wears an upavita-cord 
further suggests, in fact, that he never went so far as to enter the 
stage of samnydsa (“renunciant”}—for, according to standard Saiva 
practice, sarnydsins remove the upavita-cord upon entering the fourth 
stage of life. Evidently, Manikkavacakar finally resolved the problem 
of which world he lived in by his death. He does not wear the usual 
dhoti, only a modest cloth to cover his loins. That may or may not 
be taken as a sign of his unmarried state. The two rudraksamala- 
Strands, one around his neck, the other worn as a crown, are often 
used to signify the presence of a “jivanmukta,” or realized saint. The 
dried berries of the Eleocarpus ganitrus serve, for more practical 
purposes, as a “rosary” in Saiva piety. 

His right hand is held in the “vydkhydna”-mudrd, and signifies the 
exposition of the God-man relationship he provided in his magnum opus, 
the Tiruvdcakam,, extended in his left hand. Sometimes the pustaka- 
manuscript is also draped with rudrdksa-beads. His long ear-lobes 
reiterate the wisdom he possesses, as in his case they cannot be construed 
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(as in the case of Ram4nuja [g.v.]) to indicate longevity. On his forehead 
he bears the tipundra-mark witnessing to his identity as a votary of 
Siva. 

As already noted, he is honored as one of the “Four” of the Ndlvar 
figures. He is honored whenever they are, and that would include at 
the time when they, as members of the larger group of Ndyanmars, 
are taken in procession (which may account for why there is some 
uncertainty as to whether or not Manikkavacakar is one of the “64” 
Ndayanmars). But inasmuch as the annual 10-day Brahmotsava-festival 
during which they are honored at Siva temples is celebrated at 
different times of the year in different places, it is not possible to say 
definitively when his image with the other three is paraded—e.g., at 

“ the KapaliSvara Temple in Mylapore that procession occurs on the 
eighth day of the Brahmotsava in the month of Phdlguna (February- 
March), in the temple at Vrddhacalam on the sixth day of the celebration 
during Mdgha-month (January-February), and in the temple at 
Tiruvanndmalai on the fourth day of the annual cycle during the month 
of Karttika (October-November). Once a year, however, the saint is 
honored in his own right. That is on the day marking the “Makha”- - 
asterism during the month of Jyestha (May-June). That occasion is in 
commemoration of his “absorption” into the Lord Nataraja at 
Chidambaram. In this, the icon of Manikkavacakar is accompanied by 
the image of his beloved Nataraja (or, if one is not available, with 
a processional image of Siva as DaksinAmiuti). But, despite his august 
company, the focus is on the ardent bhakta who achieved glory.” There 
are in the South but two temples known to be dedicated to this sweet- 
sounding saint, one of them is in a small village in Ramnad District 
in the south-east corner of the state of Tamil Nadu known as 
Uttarakosamangai, the other in the town of Tiruvannamalai, south-west 
of Madras City. 

Images of Manikkavacakar are found in only a few homes of the 
more orthoprax south Indian Saivas. But this saint's poetry is widely ~ 
known. Many devout Saivas make a practice of going in groups to 
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the local Siva temple during the early moming hours of the winter- 
month of Margasirsa (November-December). There they will chant 
together recitations of the saint’s writings as part of a larger program 
of fasting and prayer dedicated to the Lord Siva. As well, 
Manikkavacakar’s writings are part of the curriculum in Tamil studies 
at even the introductory levels. 


8 

Sankara 

Few historical figures of India’s past evoke the image of a scholar- 
saint as does the person of Saikara. Not only did he leave behind 
him a legacy of brilliant philosophical writings but his life has also 
provided to later generations the picture of a man who perfected himself 
as a samnydsin. At a time when Hinduism had yet to assert its claims 
in the face of its detractors, he emerged as a spokesman for its eloquent 
defence against the rival schools of Buddhism, Jainism and the 
MiméarhsA. In terms of philosophical discourse which could be universally 
understood among scholars, he conceived a system so sound structurally 
that it silenced his detractors. As a samnydsin, that is, as one who 
has renounced the world, his dedication to the life of the mind and 
to the cultivation of the spirit was paradigmatic. For, he responded to 
his calling in a remarkably humane way. In his holy vocation, he never 
lost touch with the needs of the ordinary seeker. Although he is best 
remembered in the West for his speculative tracts, in India his name 
is associated with the many practices he institutionalized for the spiritual 
advancement of his fellow Hindus. 


He was bor to a Nambidiri Brahmin family in a small village 
called Kaladi in what is now the state of Kerala. The year, as closely- 
as modem scholarship can place it, was 788 C.E. According to custom 
along the Malabar Coast, his mother and father, Aryamb& and Sivaguru, 
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named their only child Satkara after the constellation under which he 
was bom. Later tradition was to emphasize rather that he was known 
by this epithet of Siva because he was none other than Siva Himself 
incarnate. His father, Sivaguru, died while Sahkara was still an infant 
His mother, to whom the saint was deeply attached throughout the many 
years she was to survive her husband, managed somehow to encourage 
and develop the propensities toward learning manifested early on by 
her notably gifted child. It became clear in due time that he was nothing 
less than a child prodigy. He received the traditional sacramental thread, 
the upavita-cord, at the age of five. In the three years which were 
to follow, although he did not enjoy the luxury of regular schooling, 

_ he managed to absorb much of the lore traditionally taught by the local 
masters. 


When he was eight the precocious lad felt the need for some kind 
of formal discipline in his learning. He sought out, and found, a guru. 
Although his mother protested, the young Sankara committed himself to 
the care of that guru, an ascetic by the name of Govindabhagavatpada, 
and under his tutelage took the vows of a samnydsin. For the next eight 
years, his guru gave him a most rigorous program of studies, including 
mastery of the system expounded by his own guru, Gaudapada. By the 
time he was 16, Sankara had already produced three of the fundamental 
commentaries basic to the system which he espoused under his guru, 
the so-called Advaita Vedanta school—namely, his glosses on the Brahma- 
siitra, on the 10 principal Upanisads, and on the Bhagavad-Gita—and 
also another, on the Visnusahasranama stotra, forming part of the 
Mahabhirata. Also assignable to this period of early productivity is his 
justly famous Vivekaciidamani, and exposition of the monistic [advaita] 
viewpoint he championed thereafter throughout his days. It was also during 
these early years he composed some of his well-known psalms [stotras], 
even now memorized by high school and college students in India. 


Although there is evidence that Sahkara had already travelled as 
far north as Banaras, and had already attracted to himself two or more 
disciples, it was sometime soon after his sixteenth year that he began 
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to travel widely. His aim was evidently to establish in various parts 
of India centers devoted to the promulgation of his adaptation of 
Gaudapada’s teachings. He is known to have commissioned disciples 
to remain at four places. One was charged to carry on the tradition 
at JyotirmAth in the North. Another was ordered to head a community 
at the town of Spigeri (Spigagiri) in the South. A third was left at 
the town of Piri in the East. And a fourth disciple was enjoined to 
stay at DvdrakA in the West to start a center there. Saikara’s purpose 
seems to have been to bring within reach of Hindus everywhere the 
benefits of his interpretation of life until then known only in abstract 
arguments. His disciples and their successors at these centers 
endeavoured to apply to ordinary life-situations the teachings of their 
master, Sadkara. It is for this reason, that he carried far and wide 
his teachings, that Saikara is also often referred to by the epithet which 
means “world teacher,” Jagadguru. It is also because his disciples 
and their successors at those centers took as their titles his name— 
in the form of “Sankaricdrya” (“Sahkara, the Preceptor”)—that, in order 
to distinguish him from his several followers, he is also referred to 
as “Adi Sankara” (“the Original Sankara”). 

At some point in his travels he was summoned back to his natal 
village. His mother lay sick. He hastened to her side. She died in 
his arms. The elders among his remaining relatives—still stung by his 
precipitous decision to leave home and to take up the life of a sartnydsin 
before ever having married and reared a family to carry on the line— 
refused him any help in performing his mother’s last rites. Accordingly, 
even though it was contrary to his status and vow as a samnydsin, 
he saw to his mother’s cremation himself, unassisted. 


Sankara himself lived to be only 32 years old. The tradition is not 
clear about his death. Hagiographic accounts offer tantalizing clues that 
he may have suffered from some chronic weakness (e.g., “...Agastya 
and Narada, pleased by what he had done, ...blessed Sankara with the 
extension of his life-span by eight more years...”). There is not even 
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unanimity in regard to where he spent his last days. According to one 
view he expired at Kedamath, where he entered a small shrine containing 
a Siva-liriga and simply vanished (‘‘..he merged into the divine...” as 
the hagiological accounts put it). According to a view very widely held 
in the South, his last days were spent at Kaficipuram. There, just before 
he expired, according to this view, he established a fifth center for 
the promulgation of his teachings. Whatever be the truth, there is no 
burial site honored among his followers as Sankara’s final resting place. 


Images of Sankara are given a place of honor in many Saiva temples 
throughout south India (to say nothing of the North). Sometimes, as 
at TiruvotriyOr, near Madras, he is placed in the same vestibule with 
the 63 Ndyanmdr-figures. Occasionally, as at the EkimreSvara Temple 
in Madras City, he will be found in a separate shrine. Each day, as 
part of the regular temple routines, his image will be honored, however 
briefly, once the main deity has been attended to. Once a year his 
birthday is celebrated. The birth is commemorated on the fifth day 
[paficami] of the waxing half of the lunar month known as Vaisdkha 
(April-May). As part of the celebrations, the icon is bathed and draped 
in a clean, new cloth. Thereupon the likeness of Sankara will be taken 
in procession around the temple precincts. At most Saiva temples, all 
this proceeds on a modest scale. But in the four (or five, including 
Kaficipuram) centers which the saint established, this day is celebrated 
with great éclat. In urban communities like Madras the period immediately 
preceding Sankara’s birthday is marked by a number of events convened 
in his honor. Newspapers will carry announcements of discourses. Most 
of those will focus upon the Advaita Vedanta teachings which he promulgated. 
Week-long seminars will be held at prominent places such as, Madras 
University and the Ramakrishna Mission in Mylapore, as well as at 
such private institutions as the Sankaravibar. 

Sankara’s presence in homes is usually in the form of an imaginative 
drawing. In it he is depicted. with his four leading disciples.“ There 
seems to be no cult of his figure as such. Much more notable -in 
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present-day piety in south India is the attachment demonstrated among 
many sophisticated Saivas and. Smartas to Sankara’s current apostolic 
successors at the Srageri and the Kajicipuram centers. A photo of the 
Srageri “Sahkardcdrya” will be found in countless homes throughout 
the state of Karnataka and beyond. In the states of Tamilnadu and 
Andhra Pradesh, many homes will display photographs of the late, aged 
pontiff who for over 60 years presided at the center at Kaficipuram, 
until the late 60s, of his successor, and of an even younger person 
picked to succeed the present incumbent. All these figures occupy a 
place in south India’s religious consciousness unmatched by few other 
living figures. They represent, as did Sahkara himself in his own time, 
living examples of dedication to the life of the mind and to the cultivation 
of the spirit which stand as paradigmatic to modern-day Hindus. 


Our line drawing (Fig. 8) shows Adi Sankara as he most often 
appears in drawings of him. He is seated on a tigerskin. This is 
reminiscent, first of all, of Siva-mahAyogin [q.v.], and carries with it 
the same symbolic references to spiritual mastery. At another level the 
tigerskin alludes to the pitha-seats which Sankara established at the 
four (or five) centers already mentioned; his present-day successors are 
often photographed seated on a tigerskin [vyaghracarma] as their “throne.” 
He is seated in a yogic posture, wearing the kasdya-robes of a samnydsin. 
In keeping with Saiva ascetic tradition, he wears no upavita-cord. His 
body bears the tiryakpundra marks symbolic of his purification by the 
sacred vibhiti-ash. This once again recalls the figure of Siva- 
mahayogin who was the first to “bathe” in the ashes of Kamadeva 
whom Siva curbed so that he might persevere in his meditation. 


His right hand is held in what may be construed as either the 
“upade§a”-mudra of initiation into the life of the spirit; or, the “jridna”- 
mudra [var., “cin”-mudral] of supreme wisdom which he embodies; or the 
“vydkhydna”-mudré of exposition and instruction into the intricacies of his 
philosophical system. His left hand extends a pustaka-manuscript and 
symbolizes his role as teacher and author.* The danda-staff encircled 
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by his right arm reiterates his role as a renunciate. It also serves as 
a sign of his pontifical position, as all his successors receive the 
danda as an ensign of their apostolic office. Just as the staff held 
by Raém&nuja [q.v.] is invariably shown to be a triple-stick [tridanda], 
symbolic of his particular philosophical stance, so the staff held by 
Sahkara—and his apostolic successors—is invariably shown to be a single 
stick [ekadanda], symbolic of Sankara’s Advaitic teaching that “Truth 
is One.” At his feet is the kamandalu-water jug, yet another visual 
Statement reiterating his ascetic vocation.* 

At his neck are found rudrdksa-beads. These may be used in 
meditation and prayer as a kind of “rosary.” The other necklace containing 
crystal facets [sphatika] symbolizes purity in thought/word/deed. His 
head is shaved, as is appropriate to his role as a sammydsin, and 
falling from his head, flowing down over his back, is the upper-cloth 
of his kasdya-robe. His face is shown vaguely smiling, with a far- 
away look, suggestive on the one hand of the sublime vision he strives 
to share with others and, on the other hand, of the benign concem 
he has for the human condition, which concern led him on his 
peregrinations throughout the land where his centers still flourish. 


Names such as Sankara, Sahkaramirti, Sahkara Nayar and Sankara 
Rao are, of course, encountered in the South. It should be pointed 
out, however, that people bearing these need not be the namesakes 
of the saint. More likely, they are named after the god of good deeds 
[Sarikara], Siva Himself. 


9 
Ramalin 


During the mid-nineteenth century there arose a saintly figure in south 
India who, although he never achieved the pan-Indian' prominence of 
some of his better-known contemporaries elsewhere in India, certainly 
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shared with them a common vision. That vision is one which might 
be labelled “humanistic mysticism,” and involves a blend of at least 
three elements—the self-conscious affirmation of a Hinduism that is at 
once purified and “reformed” as well as universal in its message to 
all mankind; the cultivation of a personal life of blamelessness and 
exemplary devotion; and the commitment to service of others, especially 
those less fortunate than oneself. The figure to whom we call attention 
is Ramalinga (1823-1874). He was surely a man of his times, and 
most certainly the life he led and the teachings he promulgated 
bear striking resemblances to what remains as the heritage of such 
of his contemporaries as Debendranath Tagore, Keshub Chandra Sen, 
Dayananda Sarasvati, and Sri Ramakrishna Paramaharhsa. 


In our line drawing (Fig. 9) we see him standing chastely in his 
unadorned, all-white garment—about which more later. Suffice here to 
say, its lustre and purity symbolize the effulgence he personifies in 
his saintly presence, as well as the ultimate source of illumination from 
which he derives his light. His forehead shows the streaks of vibhiiti- 
ash, symbolic of devotion to Siva. His rounded face betokens a 
sturdiness of body and spirit, while yet traces may be seen there of 
a wistfulness and compassion he perpetually felt for the destitute, the 
diseased, and the downtrodden among his fellow creatures. His hands 
are clasped in a gesture highly reminiscent of several ideals intimately 
associated with his teachings. At one level the resolute grasp suggests 
the traditional Hindu samkalpa-mudri used to affirm a commitment to do, 
and the requisite consecration for, a specific deed—ip his case, his resolve 
to remain constant to the teachings he so cherished and propagated. 
At another level the juncture indicates the conjoining of two related but 
separate entities as one, and may be construed to refer to his doctrinaire 
Advaitic belief that the inner spirit [@tman] and the universal spirit 
[brahman] are ultimately one. At another level, the grasp may portray the 
dedication to rescue work and social service he so effectively espoused 
in his preachings, so that we may see demonstrated here that the stronger 
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(right hand) uplifts and sustains the weaker (left hand). In other 
renditions of the saint he may be shown seated in padmdsana- 
posture, with perhaps a volume labelled Tiruvarutpa placed before him, 
in reference to the impressive output of his scholarly and spiritual 
writings. But, here, he is shown standing, his two feet firmly planted on 
the earth, appropriate locus of social service and spiritual sadhana. 


The traditional biography of RAmalinga, not unexpectedly, conforms 
to the conventional model for an Indian saint. He was bom on October 
5, 1823, in a small village called Marudhur, not far from the temple 
town of Chidambaram in what is now the state of Tamil Nadu. His 
parents, Ramayya Pillai and Chinnammai, were—as are most parents 
in hagiographic accounts—“poor but pious.” They were members of a 
community of considerable, though even then contested, status (the Pillais 
of Tamil Nadu). His father died when Ramalinga was still an infant, 
whereupon the remnants of the family moved to the larger city of Madras, 
where Ramalinga’s education was, at best, irregular. He was not like 
other children, we are told in the fashion typical of accounts of saints’ 
lives, and he seemed to spend much time in isolation. Neither the games _ 
nor the sweets favored by his young friends enticed him to more ordinary 
pastimes. Early on, perhaps at first in child’s play, he appeared to 
want to worship God. At the age of nine he had his first “vision,” 
this of the Lord Murukap [¢.v.] as he appears at Tiruttani; the experience. 
came about as young Rimalinga was gazing in a mirror where he 
“saw” the Lord’s form take shape. This event provided inspiration for 
the devotional poems he began writing from that time onward. The 
event also prompted him to declare Murukap his guru, and the next 
several years of the young boy’s life were spent touring temple towns 
important in Saiva piety. He was not to marry until his twenty-seventh 
year, but as in the hagiographic accounts of other saints too, Ramaliiga 
found no great happiness there. It is reported that on his wedding night 
he lectured to his youthful bride on the intricacies of bhakti and read 
to her the Tiruvacakam of Manikkavacakar [9.v.]. She was never to 
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become an important influence in his life, as she is known to have 
passed away within a few months of their marriage. 


The ardor and accentuation of his faith is well-articulated in some 
of his own many poems. Frequenlty he resorted to the vocabulary of 
“bridal mysticism” in his composition in order to express both his 
longing for consummation with the Divine and his sense of separation 
from the source of his being: 


The Lord took me for his bride while I was 
too young to know him; 
But he does not come back for me now 
that I have matured... and am ready to accept him. 


He garlanded me when I did not know myself: 

Today I am ready for him, but he does not come and embrace me. 
Another example: 

Once more the day has dawned, my Lord! 
Quite unable to bear this separation 

I am calling continuously unto Thee. My eyes brimful of tears. 
I get no response from Thee. 

Can you not hear me, My Lord? I know no refuge other than Thee! 


Theologically he was not to distinguish his first love, Murukap, from 
the figure of the Dancing Lord, Nataraja [g.v.], later on so dear to him 
especially in the form of the Divine Dancer disclosed at the temple in 
Chidambaram. He simply saw no difference between the two. His 
invocations to this Siva sound deep resonances with the hymns of the 
Tamil Saivite saints who had flourished nearly a millenium before his 
time: 

O thou foremost in my mind, O Lord of Divine Dance! 

be gracious to me now: 

Open the door; show the glowing light of grace; 

give me divine nectar to drink; 
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Enter into my body, mind, soul, intellect, and be there 
for evermore dancing the Dance of Grace in me. 


That the simplistic hagiographic accounts are wanting at certain points 
becomes clear when we approach the philosophical writings of Ramalinga. 
For, they are scarcely the works of an unschooled, untrained mind! 
His grasp of theological issues was, in fact, very erudite. It is evident 
that not only could he read archaic Tamil but he could also understand 
the intricate arguments and technical terminology of the Suddha Advaita 
Vedanta and Saiva Siddhanta schools of thought. His work still stands 
as a subtle and sophisticated reconciliation of those two redoubtable 
systems. He gained considerable fame in his own life-time as an orator 
and as an author of tracts and disquisitions outlining the cardinal points 
of his teaching, which he referred to as the Suddhasanmarga, or “The 
Pure and Virtuous Path,” construing truth [sat] to be “virtue.” 


One crucial point in Ramalinga’s system, then, was that spiritual 
fulfilment for an aspirant of enlightenment is, according to his 
apprehension of it, dependent upon the material welfare of other 
beings in the world of creation. He did not, as is the case with so 
many Advaitins, discount the world as mdyd (““illusion,” “unreal”). Far 
from it. He valued the world as a place wherein man has been given 
opportunity to serve his less fortunate brethren. The radiant fulness 
of the Divine Being at the center of all existence is conceived by 
Ramalinga, graphically, as enclosed within an equilateral triangle. 
The three angles conjoin to set apart the sacred presence and to 
complement one another exactly in terms of human strivings to embrace 
the One. The sddhaka who wishes success in his spiritual endeavors 
must, according to Ramaliiga, combine introspection, devotion, and 
service. That is, in order to achieve immortality, according to 
R&malinga’s philosophical theology, one must cultivate knowledge of the 
@tman-brahman supreme identity, one must at the same time shower 
adoration upon God in his manifest form(s), and one must 
help others less fortunate to ameliorate their present condition—a path 
[marga] synthesizing into one, concentrated effort, the jfdna/bhakti/ 
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karma emphases of traditional Hinduism. The epithet accorded Ramalinga 
as “Valjalar” (Tamil: “One who gives in plenty”) pcints no doubt 
to the munificence of his vision—a chaste theology, a devotional 
commitment, and a humanitarian concern which are together the emphatic 
features of the heritage he has bequeathed to south India. 


By the end of his career he had seen his teachings affirmed far 
and wide by followers. Sometime during the early part of the second 
half of the century, he founded a society called “Samarasa Veda Sanmarga 
Sarigha,” to prezch the primacy of the Vedas. In a sense not unlike 
that which gripped his contemporary, Dayananda, he felt the ancient 
truths of the Vedas reveal a universal religion relevant to the present 
age. In 1867 he made his headquarters at a village called Vadalur, 
where he established yet another society called “Satyadharma Sadlai,” 
a volunteer force devoted to social service, at the headquarters of which 
even today large groups of indigents are regularly fed. In 1870, seeking 
respite from the throngs attracted to his movement's activities at Vedalur, 
he retreated to another village called Chittivalakan where, the following 
year, he designed and supervised construction of a hall where devotees 
of various persuasions might converge to worship together. He called 
this the “Satyajiiaina Sabhi,” the Hall of Wisdom. It housed no image, 
but its form replicated in architectural shape and decorative detail the 
inner being wherein is experienced at the very center, a vision of light. 


The story does not end there. An extraordinary occurence was yet to 
take place. And it is that even which is now remembered and celebrated 
by the followers of Ramalinga with the utmost awe and reverence. Indeed, 
it is what is first recalled to mind when they see a depiction of him 
sheathed in his radiant robes.”’ Although, in retrospect, it was something 
he had alluded to covertly in some of his hymns and poems, nevertheless 
when it happened it caught his devotees by surprise. It is described 
by his followers in their own words thus: “He merged into golden 
light.” However else others may explain the phenomenon, his followers 
are firm in their faith that on January 30, 1874, their lustrous leader 
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retumed to the Source of Light in an effulgent transfiguration. Their 
accounts aver that on that day early into the period of the Hindu year 
known as “Uttardyana,” when it is most auspicious to pass along the 
bright path through death to the realm of radiant, eternal life, Ramalinga 
retired to his room at the ashram. He had been in an elevated mood; 
it was a period in his life when he must have felt particularly gratified 
by the positive impact of his teachings on those who surrounded him. 
Before closing the door behind him, he prophesied to some of his 
closest disciples exactly what they would soon find out for themselves, 
whereupon he shut the door and locked it. He was never seen again. 
Some days later, when the room was unsealed, he had, simply, vanished. 
Many stories were to circulate about his disappearance, but the one 
which has persevered is that which declares his body became one with 
Light and Wisdom, all its physical traces having been dissipated into 
a Divine Splendor. 


Today, more than one hundred years after the event, Ramalinga is 
still regarded as one who demonstrated the ancient Hindu feat of 
svacchandamarana, voluntary dying. The most famous example of 
voluntary dying in the Hindu tradition is, of course, the legendary hero 
of the Mahabharata, Bhisma. It is not at all unlikely that his example 
may have been in Ramaliiga’s mind on that day in January, for 
Bhisma, too, postponed his dying until the beginning of the auspicious 
“Uttardyana” time of the year. That the thirtieth of January in 1874 
happened also to coincide with “Bhismatrayodasi,” only adds poignancy 
to the association of the two figures. For, that day was the last of 
an annual three-day memorial to Bhisma. It is believed that anyone 
who dies on any one of those three days attains the destiny of Bhisma. 


It is enough to say that Ramalinga’s latterday followers are deprived 
of the privilege to honor the body of their departed Master—as do the 
followers of so many other saints in the Hindu, and other, traditions 
when the holy teacher has “passed away.” Instead, they honor his 
teachings. As followers of the “Suddhasanmarga,” “the Pure and Virtuous 
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Path,” they characterize their energetic efforts as “salvation through 
service.” Accordingly, in various ways, working at one or another of 
the numerous Ramaliiga centers in the South, they will still be found 
rendering humanitarian help to the hungry, the halt, and the homeless. 


NOTES TO SECTION TWO 


1. A sect of Saivas, more prevalent than elsewhere in the state of Kamataka. In it, both 
men and women carry round their neck a tiny, encased liriga. Not only is it recognized 
a an erect phallus but, as with other Saivas as well, it conveys the full presence of Siva 
Himself, none other than He who is believed to move with them wherever they go. 

2. Inthe South, in contradistinction to practice in the North, worshippers in Siva temples 
are forbidden to touch the liriga. One of the few exceptions to this rule, however, 
is here at TiruvanaikkAval (near Trichy), where worship requires immersing the right 
hand in water in order to touch the /iriga under the surface. 

3. Manuandother smyti writers structured the orthoprax Hindu’ s life into four successive 
stages: student [brahmacdrin), householder [grhastha], retired person [vanaprasthin), 
and recluse [sarinydsin). It is only after one has acquired the full tradition through 
learning and acculturation, then married and discharged a debt to society by siring 
son, that one may seek after spiritual illumination in later years, and then by degrees. 
It is a noteworthy detail in Hindu hagiography that most saints were married first 
and only thereafter sought spiritual fulfillment. 

4. For example, Daksindmirti is often found either facing the south or on a wall to the 
south of the main image of a Siva temple. But that ascetic aspect of Siva is not at 
all to be identified with the Siva-mahdyogin we point to in this essay. 

5. These beads are supposedly the seeds of the Elaeocarpus Ganitrus tree. Legend also 
associates their origin with Siva’s tears of frenzy at the news of his wife Sati’s death. 
Inany case, rudritksa-beads are staple paraphernalia for meditating Saivites. Vaignavas 
use lotus-seeds or ftulasi-beads (vide essay in this volume on “fulasi”-plant). 

6. ‘When the cosmic ocean was chumed and brought forth poison, Siva quaffed the poison 
and saved the world from destruction. The only toxic trace is that he ever thereafter 
sported a cauterized throat, hence the name “the Blue-necked One.” 

7. The so-called “Proto-Siva seal” of the ancient Indus Valley Civilization is often 
appealed to in order to demonstrate the continuities of this seated master of the jungle 
by virture of the most ancient figure of a similar form coming from the fourth or 
third millenium B.C.E. 

8. Thus, it may also “stand for” a sectarian rebuttal of the so-called Hindu Trinity to 
which early advocates of ahomogeneous Hinduism assigned Brahma the role of Creator, 
Vignu the role or Preserver, and Siva the role of Destroyer. 

9. Reference here is made to the ancient text, the Yoga Saitra, attributed to Patafijali (third 
century B.C.E.-fourth century C.E.). 
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Saivagama texts (ritual texts of the worshippers of Siva) enumerate “108,” of which 
only some are in fact found executed in stone and metal. Perhaps, next to the 
Chidambaram Natarija image, the best known dancing form of Siva would be as 
“Gajisurasarhh3ramirti,” the form in which he slays the elephant, dances on its 
head. 

Some prefer to see this detail as a scorpion. 

Other Saiva temples with images of Natarja also celebrate 10-day festivals, though 
the incidence of those “brahmotsavas” differs according to local customs. 

Two collections of hymns in Tamil are drawn upon for this purpose, the Tevdram, 
an anthology of materials composed by several medieval Saiva saints, and the 
Tiruvacakam, a collection of hymns attributed to Manikkavacakar [g.v.]. 

It may be noted in passing that the animal presence also recalls the figure of Nandi, 
Siva's ever-present bull-vdhana, itself a potent symbol for virility, and one of the 
most accessible animals which could have been chosen iconographically to represent 
brute strength and sexual vigor. Nandi is always placed head-on before a temple- 
image of: ‘Siva. Noone enters a Siva temple without approaching first the place where 
Nandi holds sway. It may even be suggested that we are seeing the Siva-group here 
before us in the line-drawing through the eyes of Nandi. 

Two legends are pertinent at this point to illustrate. One tells how the two sons were 
set in contest to show who could circle the earth and return to their parents first. 
Kumira dutifully mounted his peacock and set off in flight around the world. But 
he lost to Ganapati’s cunning; for, his elephant-headed elder brother simply 
circumambulated his parents, and by his wit won the day. The other tells how the 
child prodigy communicated to Siva the arcane mantra which even the great god did 
not know “Om...”, for which reason Kuméra is remembered as the preceptor of his 
own sire, and is known accordingly by such familiar names as “Kumarasvimi,” 
“Balagurunatha,” etc., both of which indicate his role as his father’s teacher. 
Another, somewhat different metaphor attaches also to the temple as Siva’s abode, 
namely, as it represents an earthly and localized manifestation of Mount Kailsa. It 
is not practical in our limited scope here to pursue the implications of that metaphor 
in terms of interpretation of Siva-ite temple architecture and/or of the intentionality 
of worship conducted in temple-sites so perceived. 

As Siva’s wife she is often called simply by the feminine form of his several names, 
e.g., Siva, Isvart, MaheSvari, etc. 

This was then the identity assumed by the late saintly female figure of south India, 
JillellamOdi Ammé, when she appeared to bless her devotees at certain formal functions 
during the late 1970s. 

In her well-known aspects as KAmksi and as Minaksl, Vignu substituted for her 
absent father by “giving her” as bride to Siva. 

The other three of the “Four” saints are: Appar-ApparasvamI-Tirupavukkaracar, who 
represents the “ddsa-marga”, Campantar-Tirujiipacampantar, who represents the 
“putra-marga”, Cuntarar-CuntaramOrtti, who represents the “saha-mdrga.” 
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Missing of course, is the pedestal with projections for carrying the image in 
processions. Also, a temple-image usually is wrapped with additional pieces of cloth, 
and will be heavily garlanded with fresh flowers. 

This celebration of the saint is done with great éclat at the Kudiraisvimi Temple in 
the small village in Tamil Nadu called Tirupperundurai. Instead of a one-day festival 
it is there a 10-day cycle; and instead of doing it once a year as elsewhere, there 
itis done twice a year—once in Jyes¢hd-month (May-June), and again in Margasirsa- 
month (November-December). This place is where, according to legend, the saint, 
while serving the Pandyan king on an expedition to buy some Arabian horses, was 
met by Siva on horseback. It is in this form—Siva on horseback—that the Lord is 
seen at his temple, one of the only temples in south India, incidentally, frequented 
also by “Muslims” of the neighborhood. 

Some traditions place the death of Sankara's father when his son was about eight 
years old. 


2A. These four disciples may be identified with Padmapada (Sanandana), who was the 
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first to join him in Banaras; Totaka (Kalanatha), another follower who joined him 
during his early Banaras period; Hastimalaka, a young mute boy whom Sankara 
miraculously enabled to speak; and Sure$vara (Mapdanamiéra), whom he converted 
from the Pirvamim&rhs§-position. 

Because of the power of his image as philosopher-saint, Sahkara’s role as an author 
and poet is often overlooked. Those who have read his compositions in the original 
Sanskrit are moved to compare him to some of the greatest writers in Indian literary 
history. For simplicity of style, clarity of expression, charm of diction, choice of imagery, 
and mastery of measured cadences, he has no peer among other religious writers 
and philosophical authors. 

The waterjug, in addition to its value as a symbol of the wandering ascetic, has also 
the function of reminding devotees of Satkara of one of the miracles attributed to 
him. In that legend, the saint is said to have placed the kamardalu-water jug on the 
ground to make a flowing river of water to recede; thus the pot became a ‘container’ 
beyond its mere mundane function. And, in a subtler sense, that meaning coincides 
with the arcane valence of the samnydsin's powers to ‘contain’ the floods of infinite 
being as well as the chthonic powers associated with the deep. 

Bronze and stone images of the saint are occasionally found in Siva temples in the 
South; if present, his likeness will be found in a separate shrine along the outer 
perimeter of the main sanctuary’s precincts. A suffix often attached to his name, Jyoti, 
alludes to the “Light” he personifies as “the Effulgent” or “the Radiant One.” 


SECTION THREE 
Visnu and Associated Figures 


10 
Rama, Sita and Laksmana 


Rama, one of the most popular deities worshipped throughout the length 
and breadth of India, is generally regarded as an avatara (‘“descent,” 
or incarnation) of the celestial Visnu. And, it was in that god’s worldly 
manifestation that he presented the perfect model for man. Accordingly, 
Rama is invariably shown with only two arms. That is to emphasize 
his most cherished identity as a human. As such, he is regularly depicted 
in one of several iconographic settings—at his marriage, standing with 
Siti by his side [kalyna-nima]; or, poised in full battle array, often with 
his bow-string taut [rana-rdma]; or, seated with Sita enthroned at his 
side for their coronation [paftabhi-rama]; or, as here (Fig. 10), standing 
with his bow in hand [kodanda-rama] and flanked by his royal 
companions, Sité and Laksmana, both of whom followed him in exile.' 
In all of these it is quite clear that Rama is the chief figure to consider— 
Laksmana on his right,? and SitA on his left, are subordinate figures 
although both in their own rights have significance. Laksmana, in our 
line drawing on the Lord’s favored right side, is the very embodiment of 
service and support—tradition avers that he is an earthly form of Ananta, 
or Adisesa, the cosmic Lord Visnu’s primordial serpent couch [see essay 
on Ranganatha, elsewhere in this volume]. He represents, among other 
things, the faithful devotee who is honored eternally for his attitude 
of attachment to his Master. Sita, shown in our line-drawing on Rama’s 
left, is the incarnation of Sri, Visnu’s eternal consort—an identity confirmed 
by the lotus held in her hand, suggesting in tum her assocaition with 
Laksmi (q.v.]. She personifies the ideal of conjugal trust and forbearance, 
for it was she as faithful wife who followed her beloved into his forest 
exile without hesitation, with infinite grace. In the center is Rama, the 
prototype for the royal hero. He stands tall, courageous and upright, 
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Fig-10. Rima, Siti and Lakgmapa 
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in reflection of the attitudes he maintained throughout his career as 
a prince who did not deviate from dharma. His garb is regal, and 
he carries the emblems of the warrior. The arrows lodged in his quiver 
are tokens of his concentrated astra-abilities to overcome evil, to 
vanquish all forms of vice. The bow in his left hand is his omnipresent 
power [Sakti] to implement his will. It stands in the measure of his 
full height, potent and waiting, to be used at the critical moment to 
its fullest promise. It perfectly reflects on an inanimate level what Sita, 
standing next to it, represents at a more vital level. Rima’s right hand 
descends in a popular signal of blessing, called-dstr-hasta—note its shape 
is reiterated in Siti’s hand—and the gesture gravitates toward his feet. 
There, in many depictions, the artist will insert the presence of Hanuman 
[¢.v.], the paragon of the humble devotee who wishes only to be at 
the blessed feet of his master. But our artist has left the space 
intentionally blank. The viewer must enter that coveted space where 
Rama’s blessings fall. Or, one may look to Laksmana, already identified 
as embodiment of the faithful follower who, as the one standing nearest 
to Rima’s right hand of grace, receives the bounty in our stead. 


There are other levels of interpretation which may be sounded to 
yield additional significance to the coincidence of these three figures. 
For example: according to Vaignava tradition, each and every syllable 
in the inventory of lexicography has a special esoteric identity—‘“a” 
is Visnu, author of the universe, hence father of all; “u” is Laksmi, 
the teeming matrix out of which emanates all precious things, hence 
the great mother of all; and “m” is the jiva, or individual soul, which 
in relation to the cosmic couple, is offspring. By an arcane application 
of these elements to Rama, Siti, and Laksmana is produced the sacred 
syllable for meditation, “Oth” (“a + u + mi’). Or, for another example: 
the three gunas (“qualities”) may be associated with their personalities— 
sattva (“perfection”) is assigned to Rama, rajas (“ ism”) is identified 
with Laksmana, and tamas (“concealment”) is ascribed to Siti. Their 
disparity is what prompts action both within the divine and human realms. 
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Or, for yet another example: the first three human goals [purusdrtha}— 
dharma, artha, and kAama—are themselves equated with Rama, Laksmana, 
and Sité respectively. And, the three of them, collectively realized, lead 
to the fourth and final goal, moksa. 


Temples to Rima are found throughout India. In the South several 
date back at least 1500 years as centers of piety; and the state of 
Andhra Pradesh today has the reputation of having the greatest 
concentration of temples dedicated to Rama in the land. Among the 
more popular south Indian temples to Rama and his retinue are those 
at Bhadrachalam in Andhra Pradesh, at Madhurantakam, Vaduvir, 
Kumbakonam and at DarbhaSayanam in Tamil Nadu. In addition there 
are smaller temples and shrines at numerous places throughout the South 
identified with Rima’s journey into exile. To all these places devotees 
repair for worship. There, in the spring month of Caitra (March-April; 
according to Tamil solar reckoning the season is called Parikuni, in 
Kerala the month of Minam), when all nature unfolds to reveal the 
latent mysteries of existence, the birth of Rama is commemorated. This 
occurs on the final midday of a ten-day festival. On that same night Rima’s 
image is taken in procession to display him as King of All, his coronation 
Tites having been re-enacted within the temple that afternoon. 

‘The influence of the Rama cult has ramifications at all levels of cultural 
expression in south India—and elsewhere. Several manifestations may be 
~mentioned. Songs of various kinds ranging from rustic, folk ballads to 
sublime hymns enrich the musical heritage of the South. Perhaps the best 
known among all the composers of south Indian music based on the Rama- 
theme is Tyagaraja (eighteenth century), whose pieces are played time and 
again in concert halls and open.streets to the delight of connoisseurs and 
laymen alike. Chantings or readings taken from one or another of the several 
versions of Rama’s life— Tulasidis’ Ramacaritamdnas in Hindi, Kambap’s 
Irdmavatara in Tamil, Buddha Reddi’s Rarigandthardmayana in Telugu, 
Ezuthaccan’s Adhydtmaramdyana in Malayalam, and Valmiki’s Ramayana 
in Sanskrit—are done before audiences large and small. The same literary 
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works are read in private as an act of piety, following a procedure 
known as “pdarayana” in which sections are taken up sequentially over 
a certain number of days. Professional commentators give public 
discourses based on the Rama-theme, explicating fine points of doctrinal 
importance. The classified “ads” of newspapers throughout the South 
daily carry notices of where such discourses will be held (normally in 
the evenings). Dramatic presentations based on episodes from Rama’s 
career are given in the streets and on stages. These include performances 
featuring live actors as well as puppets and silhouetted, cut-out figures. 
There is nothing in the South which corresponds to the impressive 
pageantry of the Ramlila found in the North? But south Indian dance 
forms, including the dance-dramas of the Kathakali and Yaksagina 
traditions, draw heavily on the Rama-theme for their repertories. And, the 
movie industry in the South has for years produced “mythologicals,” many 
of which are based on Rima and/or personalities associated with him. A 
TV serialization of the Ramayana, which was broadcast in the late 1980s 
each Sunday moming for over a year, kept viewers rapt all over south 
India even though the sound-track was in Hindi. 


At the domestic front, many homes are graced by pictures of 
Rama and/or of his companions, ranging from the sentimental ninteenth 
century “oleographs” of Ravi Varma to the slick, commercial 
renderings of contemporary calendar art. Often seen also will be framed 
photographs of images from famous Rama temples. Household 
shrines, in homes where Rama is the istadevatd (‘chosen deity”), 
feature icons of Raima, Sita, et al., either in the form of metal or wood 
images, or as painted pictures. Even in homes where the istadevata 
is some other divinity, depictions of Rama and/or his entourage find 
a subordinate but significant place. 

Weddings, especially among Vaisnavas, are often performed under 
the benign gaze of the ideal couple, Raima and Sita, their figures elaborately 
fabricated in plaster and draped in silks, garlanded with flowers. Children 
of pious families are often made the namesakes of the deities so that 
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Fig.11. Hanuman 
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divine presences are invoked whenever children are summoned. 
Among popular boys’ names associated with Rama, albeit often used 
in contracted forms, are: DaSarathi, Kalyanarama, Pattabhirama, 
Raghava, Raghupati, Raghurama, Rama or Srirama, Ramacandra, 
Ramadasa, Ramasvami, Vijayaraghava and Viraraghava, etc. Other names 
for boys are Bharata and Laksmana, commemorating Ra4ma’s brothers 
of epic fame. Among girls’ names which draw inspiration from Rama- 
piety, the ones most often heard are: Sita, Janaki, Maithili, Vaidehi, 
Kausalya, Sumitra, Tara, Urmila, etc. 


The most enduring influence which devotion to Rama exerts in the 
South—or anywhere, for that matter—has to do with inspiration. We began 
by speaking of Rama as the perfect model for man. We must end 
by pointing out that it is as a perfect model for man that he remains 
even today. His “nobility” is not construed as having so much to 
do with his royal lineage as it does with the noble qualities he 
exemplifies in truthfulness [satya] and courage [dhairya]. Wherever 
else his presence may be discerned—and we have shown that his 
presence has entered into and influenced many manifestations of south 
Indian culture—he dwells also as Inner Ruler among those who cherish 
him. Because he is remembered to stand rigidly and fixed in defence 
of the principles of dharma, he stands firm and straight in the hearts 
of his devotees. Thus he continues to inspire mere mortals to imagine 
their highest potentialities, and ever lives up to his name “He who 
gives [true] happiness,” “He who charms his devotees” [rootVram, 
“to make happy”). 


11 
Hanuman 


Appearances deceive. The truth of a matter is often not what it seems. 
Although the figure of Hanuman resembles an ape, that is not how 
he is apprehended by true believers. Those unfamiliar with things 
Hindu must be forewamed: while this widely-popular divinity looks like 
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a monkey, the fact is, he is revered as the embodiment of resourcefulness, 
devotion, elocutionary skills, cunning intelligence, and ascetic powers. 
Besides, Hindus simply do not worship monkeys! There are no important 
shrines to Sugriva (Hanumin’s commander-in-chief in the epic Ramayana) 
or to Angada (the prince of the monkey troops) or to any others of 
the heroes who are celebrated in Hindu legend as Hanumin’s jungle 
companions. But shrines are found honoring Hanuman—and those have 
multiplied across the length and breadth of India mainly because of 
his association with Rama [q.v.]. He is worshipped despite his simian 
shape, not because of it. 


His theriomorphic (i.e., beast-form) lineaments may, indeed, point to 
an independent, archaic monkey cult of some kind in ancient times, 
perhaps even to some kind of totemistic worship involving the ape. 
Slabs of powerful monkey figures are even today discovered in remote 
fields and forest clearings. But this kind of association of Hanuman 
with primitive power has in large part been submerged in the identity 
he now enjoys as Rama’s servant and devotee par excellence. 


And so we see depictions of Hanumén, as in our line drawing (Fig. 
11), in an attitude of meekness and hushed awe. It is this attitude 
which overtakes him whenever he finds himself in the presence of Rama, 
his lord. Here, to express his feeling of veneration, his right hand is 
raised in the direction of his nose and mouth—as if to insure that his 
unworthy breath may not taint the unsullied purity of Him before whom 
he stands. The upward-pointing gesture also suggests the supremacy 
of the Other while, in contrast, his left hand is dropped to mark his 
own lower status in the creaturely order of existence. The tail, as in 
most delineations of Hanumin which express this attitude of humility, 
falls deferentially behind him. He is clad in a dhoti, pulled up above 
his knees to indicate his readiness for an active role upon demand. 
Over all, he wears a number of decorations—anklets, waistband, bracelets 
and biceps omaments, necklaces, earrings and a crown. One of these 
deserves special notice, the pearl necklace at his throat. It was given 
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to him by Sité immediately after Rama’s coronation as a token of her 
appreciation of Hanumén’s extraordinary qualities of head and heart. 
His flowing mane symbolizes his supernatural strength, on the one hand, 
while the ardhva-pundra mark on his forehead, on the other hand, stands 
in evidence that his powers are subservient to Visnu (ie, Rama in 
his original form). The upavita-cord which crosses his rugged torso is a 
trace of the brihmanical imprint given to his essential, untamed character, 
which influence has indeed graced him with remarkable endowments 
in learning, subtlety, virtuosity, and eloquence [adhiti / bodha / Gcarana / 
pracara). 


A variety of other depictions of Hanumfn in a standing [sthdnaka] 
posture may be noted briefly. Sometimes he is shown much as in our 
line-drawing except that the position of his left hand is slightly elevated. 
Thus, it may be raised palm-upward, either toward the elbow of the 
hand halting his breath, in order to give it support, or extended outward, 
in mute request to his Lord for instructions. More often, both 
hands are raised and joined in avjali-hasta, a sign of respect; or, 
in an iconographically equivalent gesture, both arms may be folded with 
palms tucked respectively under opposite forearms. A more heroic stance 
is the not uncommon one which shows him standing with legs braced 
evenly apart [samapddasthdnaka], his two hands ripping open his breast 
to reveal within his heart the presence of RAma, or of Raina and Sita 
together. In such renditions, Hanuman’s face displays an expression 
of exquisite joy; his tail will be erect and bristling; he may or may 
not be shown with a gada-club propped by his side. 

A very popular portrayal of Hanuman shows him with his legs in 
a running or jumping position [alidhapdda], one or both arms carrying 
the mountain of healing herbs.‘ His tail will invariably be shown raised 
in vigorous affirmation of his heroic deed. Hanumin is also depicted 
kneeling with one leg bent to the ground—sometimes that will be his 
left knee, sometimes his right—his hands held either in the afijali-hasta 
or outstretched with palms upraised. That latter position is the one regularly 
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used when Hanumin’s likeness is fashioned to serve as an oversized 
vahana-carrier for the Lord’s image when it is taken in festive procession 
around the temple. In that likeness his tail will be shown elevated, 
while in the other postures it will be shown touching the ground. 

Seated Hanum4ns are found, too. In that posture he is shown to 
demonstrate his expertise as a yogin, his many siddhi-powers—about 
which, more later—only suggested by the powerful contours of his body. 
Legs crossed, tail in repose, gadd-club set aside, hands folded in dhydna- 
mudra, eyes lowered—he presents the perfect picture of the accomplished 
spiritual master who has utterly subordinated his animal instincts. This 
view of Hanuman (which may or may not be reinforced by the presence 
of a yogapatta-band surrounding his body at the knees) affords an 
instructive glimpse of an influential facet of his personality. 

Occasionally to be found in the South are five-headed depictiors 
of Hanuman [paficamukha-hanuma@n], the four additional heads 
representing Garuda, Varaha, ASvaand Sirnha—an impressive theriomorphic 
presence, indeed! In all cases of Hanuman depictions, regardless of 
attitude emphasized, the color assigned to his body in dhydna-Slokas 
(“meditational stanzas”) is golden, while his face is to be recalled as 
red. Contemporary color prints showing him with a red or a green 
body, however eye-catching they may be, are untraditional. 

‘The name “Hanumin” means “one with swollen cheeks,” and evidently 
refers to his simian countenance, although a common story attributes his 
name to a broken jaw suffered during infancy as the unhappy consequence 
of a daring and wondrous act. Another popular name by which he is 
known, “Afijaneya,” identifies him as the son of the beautiful nymph, 
Ajijana. Two other well-known names are actually patronymics, both 
referring to the wind-god as his father—‘Maruti” and “Vayuputra” (variants: 
“Pavanaputra,” “Pavani”). Yet another name by which he is known is an 
epithet for his willingness to attend upon Rama as servant, “Rimadisa.” 
In north India he is known as “Bajrang Balf” (a corruption of Vajrtiga ball), 
meaning “the strong one with an adamantine body”. Most of the others 
used—as one might expect—as names for boys in south India today. 
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Hanumiéin is, as already indicated, honored mainly in tandem with 
worship of Rama [q.v.]; shrines to the monkey-devotee are found in 
all Rima temples. In some of those places, however, the attention given 
to the exemplary devotee, Hanuman, has been so marked that, for 
all intents and purposes, his shrine becomes the major attraction. Thus 
arises the impression that there are “Hanuman temples”—and the accuracy 
of that impression depends upon whether or not the presence of Rima 
is also acknowledged. Places where Hanumin’s devotion seems to take 
precedence over Rima-bhakti, however, can be cited, e.g., at Mylapore, 
at Rajahmundry, at Mangalore, at Chittur, etc. At any center where 
Hanumin is worshipped, special importance will be attached to 
Sundays (when, in an anachronistic gesture, an ancient relationship 
this tawny beast had at some primitive stage with the Sun may be 
intimated). Each year, in Caitra (March-April; according to Tamil solar 
reckoning, the month is Parikuni, while in Kerala’s calendar it is the 
month of Minam), his birth is commemorated, and special pijds are 
arranged, his processional image [utsavabera] is taken out into the 
streets, and possibly also some discourses are programmed in his honor. 
And, of course, whenever special worshp is accorded Rama and Sita, 
Hanumin is included in the liturgies. 

Many Hindus seek out Hanuman, wherever he may be found, for 
special boons. To mention only some of these instances of piety will 
reveal the surprising variety of powers attributed to this resourceful 
supematural. Actors and directors, from both stage and screen, go to 
him to pray for popular acclaim of their vehicles. Barristers with cases 
to argue in court petition his rhetorical resourcefulness. Professors with 
classes to meet crave his command of language. Students with exams 
to write cling to the hope of his help for high passes. Unmarried persons, 
male or female, anxious about a pending arranged marriage (or lack 
thereof), pray for a swift and happy conclusion of the contract. Relatives 
of persons possessed by spirits take the afflicted to Hanuman for a 
swift cure. Fortune-tellers, astrologers, and forecasters go to him for 
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blessings of their crafts. Along highways, truckdrivers halt at his 
roadside shrines to ask Hanumén to avert all perils from their path as 
they ply their routes. Sports figures—soccer stars, tennis professionals, 
gymnasts and cricketers—throng to his doors. Body-builders, too, 
experience a special magnetism to Hanumin; more often than not, 
however, they pray to their muscular hero at a private shrine especially 
constructed near where they work out. And, if there be a Hindu “patron 
saint” for bachelors, that title belongs to Hanumén, the archetypal celibate. 

The domestic worship of Hanuman is characterized by devotion in 
home shrines to his image either in three-dimensional shape or in two- 
dimensional framed pictures of him. Some worship him in their 
private pijd-rooms as chief, chosen deity [istadevata], some as one 
“among others [sdmdnyadevata], to whom it is their privilege to give 
daily honors. His portrait is, moreover, stamped on medallions, and 
these are often given to children as a talisman against evil spirits— 
though they may also be wom by adults for whatever blessings 
Hanuman may be pleased to grant. His presence is petitioned at times 
when crisis threatens, and countless children in the South are taught 
at an early age at least one invocation to Hanuman so that they may 
use it as needed—for examples, when terror wakes them in the dark 
from the clutches of a nightmare they will have a memorized litany 
to recite, or when they have to walk alone through a threatening area 
there is a formula to mutter. Adults, too, resort to invocations to 
Hanuman, though in more sophisticated accents. In addition to japa 
(“repetition”) of his or of Rama’s name, it is known that Hanuman 
will be present whenever the Ramayana (‘‘the story of Rama”) is 
read, and most surely when that portion of the story describing 
his exploits is featured. Hence, adults at home are often observed 
giving much time to the reading of the “Sundara-kanda” portion of 
the epic, going over it again and again in the firm conviction that by 
keeping company thus with Hanumin good fortune will come their 
way. Additionally, many men are known to undertake a special 
“upasana” (“settling upon” in meditation)—a serial act which requires 
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the regular repetition of a secret mantra over a period of several weeks, 
accompanied by prescribed meditational practices and various austerities. 
The object for undertaking an updsana varies with the man involved— 
an aspiring writer may do it to acquire eloquence, a struggling retail 
clerk may do it to become rich, an ambitious businessman may do 
it to gain a dominating influence over others—but all who do it in honor 
of Hanuman undertake that “updsana” in the assurance that he alone 
possesses the resources to which they aspire. 


Indeed, Hanuman is considered to be a veritable repository of powers 
[siddhis]. Eight are universally associated with him.’ Devotees who 
regularly worship Hanuman hope to acquire, through single-minded 
devotion to Hanumén, some traces of the siddhis that paragon of devotion 
himself has in such abundance. But, to be sure, only by remote analogy. 
In any case, Hanumfn is a being infinitely more richly graced than 
the siddhis associated with him suggest. Just as a practicing yogin who 
pursues the eight stages of self-cultivation as outlined by Pataiijali falls 
short of the goal if he stops, satisfied with the manifestations of psychic 
power described in the seventh stage and does not pass on to the 
final stage of samddhi, so also the devotee of Hanuman falls short 
of the mark if he stops, satisfied with the acquisition of siddhi-powers 
and other mundane blessings associated with the heroic Hanumfn and 
fails to persevere in probing Hanuman’s infinitely more profound and 
powerful mastery of bhakti. 


This essay began by pointing out that Hanum4n is more than he 
appears to be. Let it end by pointing out that it is in just this deceptive 
impression that he most resembles his votaries. For, those who approach 
Hanumén are more than they appear to be also. Just as the beast, 
Hanum4n, has more mystery to his being (namely, his bhakti) than at first 
appears, so that human worshipper, despite his overweaning animal 
proclivities, has potential (namely, his spiritual development) yet to be 
tapped. Like Hanumfn before Rama, the devotee who takes the humble 
hero as his measure will likewise stand in silent awe, on the one hand 
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conscious of his creaturely nature, on the other hand drawn to the 
direction of his higher destiny. Thus the image projected by Hanuman, 
as one rapt in breathless fascination by a beatific vision of the other, 
has continuing relevance today for all creatures held in awe by their 
own intimations of a nobler self. 


12 

Balakrsna 

“Bala” means “child,” and it is in the form of an endearing infant 
that Krsna is widely worshipped as “Balakrsna.” He is depicted in 
several different ways: as a baby, dressed or naked reclining on an 
oversized banyan leaf, his left hand holding his right foot to the mouth; 
as a toddler who has mischievously crept into his mother’s pantry and 
is there enjoying forbidden fruits, usually butter or curds, that had been 
put aside frugally for later use; as a babbling boy who has entered 
into the restricted areas reserved for the ladies of the house, there 
asking impertinent questions with mystic reasonances, such as “Where 
do babies come from?”; and as a furtive child trying to hide from 
his mother’s inquisitiveness the fact that he has crammed into his mouth 
the clay and dust of the garden, symbolizing that in him is the consummation 
and restoration of the entire world which is his playground. 


In our line drawing (Fig. 12) he is shown creeping, ‘having just 
secretly snatched up some freshly chumed butter. There are many 
interpretations of this imagery. At the most obvious level, here is the 
child of a dairying community, revelling in what is most plenteous and 
bountiful—and what is, indeed, the most precious end-product of a dairy 
person’s unending toil. Another level interprets the butter (which, in 
traditional India, is white) as a symbol for sattva-guna (“purity”). The 
balm of this ointment is being spread abroad, purifying all things, as the 
baby Krsna’s greasy hands leave a trail of butter wherever he crawls. 
At yet another level of interpretation, the butter is but the quintessence 
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of the Milky Ocean, source of all existence, from which springs Lakgmi 
[g.v.], goddess of plenty and consort of Visnu; thus he holds aloft none 
other than the sakti-power by which all the material world comes into being. 

There are, in fact, not a great many temples or public shrines dedicated 
to Balakrsna in the South. He is, however, the darling on the domestic 
front, where all varieties of his images grace piijd-cupboards in homes 
throughout the South. It is to be noted here that his worship is not 
confined to Vaisnavas alone but quite clearly is celebrated by all type 
of Hindus. For some, he is a subsidiary companion to whichever deity 
happens to be the family’s kula-devata. While according to mystical 
theology all devotees, regardless of sex and age, are to consider 
themselves as the “doting mother” of this unpredictable child, 
nonetheless it may be observed that women seem especially attracted 
to this child-god. To him they resort with fervent prayers that they 
may be blessed with so sweet a child as he. There is a repertoire 
of devotional songs and popular poems addressed to Balakrsna which 
have accumulated over the centuries, witnessing to the warmth and 
affection generated by thoughts of him. 


Once a year, when the nights tend to become longer (after the summer 
solstice and before the autumnal equinox or, more precisely, on the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of the month of Bhadrapada [August- 
September]), the birth of the darkling one is marked with great 
thanksgiving. At the end of a day’s fast, a family moves toward 
the shrine where Krsna may be found. His presence there is 
often indicated, on this holiday, by drawing in a white paste-like 
preparation a trail of his baby-footprints leading from the threshold 
to the inner shrine. There, after reciting stotras and rehearsing 
stories of his birth, his votaries celebrate his nativity at midnight. 
Thereupon they break their fast by eating special sweets known to 
have been dear to the Lord as a child. While this is primarily a 
domestic holiday, there is at least one well-known temple in Kerala 
State, at Guruvdyir, where the anniversary is celebrated on a 
grand scale. Indeed, most Vaisnava temples mark Krsna’s birthday— 
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“Krsna Jayanti,” or “Su Jayanti” as it is called—in some way, if only 
by a modest celebration. 


Another holiday associated with Krsna comes later in the year closer 
to the time of the winter solstice. It comes late in the month of K4rttika 
(October-November). It is called “Dipdvali,” and is a festival of lights 
[dipa]. It is a time when all who wish to honor the dusky deity who 
restored light to the world when he killed the demon Naraka® do so 
by taking a cleansing and revivifying oil bath, by donning handsome 
new clothes, and by exchanging sweets and other small gifts. 
Considerable excitement is generated by lighting up fireworks which 
ignite the otherwise impenetrable night skies. 

One further indication of the pervasive influence of devotion to 
Krsna among Hindus is to be found in the names of children which 
recall in some way the Divine Child. Some common names for boys 
are Vasudeva (another name for Krsna), Balakrsna, Navanitakrsna (“Butter- 
ball Krsna”), and Srikrspa—to cite only some coming directly from 
Sanskritic sources and ignoring for the moment similar names in 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada. Even girls are given names 
like Krsnamm4 (“Mother of Krsna”), Krsna (the feminine equivalent 
of his name), Devaki (the name of Krsna’s legendary mother), Yasoda 
(the name of Krsna’s legendary foster-mother), Bmda (reminiscent of 
the garden where Krsna sported as a child), and Rohini (the asterism 
under which Krsna was bom). So it is that the diminutive child looms 
large in the hearts and minds and collective consciousness of the South. 


13 
Krsna-Venugopala 


This is the form the youthful Krsna takes as a cowherd [go, “cow” 
+ pala, “protector” + venu, “flute”; also sometimes called “Ganagopala,” 
gana, “singing”]. As such he is often shown with a cow behind him, 
while he stands at ease in the sibhariga-pose, in addition with one © 
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leg crossed languidly in front of the other [vyatyasta-pdda]. In his 
hands—normally two—he holds his flute in readiness to play his music 
of mystery and enchantment which serves to attract those who are off 
in the distance to approach wherever he is. Invariably artists attempt 
to depict his innocent and boyish face as wreathed in a smile, indicating 
at least tendemess, perhaps also suggesting his thoughts of rapture 
soon to be realized by union with his helplessly entranced companions, 
or maybe even indicating his pleasure in the contemplation of his 
own virtuosity. His complexion is described as “dark” as a rain- 
cloud. He is dressed elegantly with a fine dhoti, jewels, earrings, 
anklets and bracelets. His head is crowned by a gleaming but modest 
diadem. This is complemented by a feather from the tail of peacock, 
a creature of which the Lord is traditionally said to be fond for its 
swarthy beauty which approaches his own. 


On occasion images of this handsome cowherd are found without 
the flute, the two hands held toward the head and mouth in such a 
way, however, as to suggest its invisible, mystical presence. In such 
cases he is called simply “Gopalakrsna.” In any event, it should be 
noted that the flute is an important symbol, whether actually shown 
or not. It refers to none other than man himself who, so long as he 
remains empty of egoity, hollowed/ hallowed to receive the Lord’s 
activating spirit (“breath”), will be as but an instrument upheld in the 
hands of the Divine One. 


Sometimes images of this form of Krsna are found with four or 
more arms, the upper right and left pair holding the discus and conch 
respectively, making explicit Krsna’s identification with the Universal 
Lord Visnu. Other hands may, hold a lotus [padma], a goad [arikusa], 
a sugar-cane [iksu], a lasso [pasa], and like objects reiterating his 
sweet and captivating nature. Sometimes he is also seen flanked by 
his consorts, Rukmini on his right and Satyabhima on his left [g.v.], 
each holding a lotus. More often he is seen with just one female 
companion, his favorite Radha. 
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The cow may be construed to symbolize Dharma (the principle of 
“Righteousness”). Recall that, according to the Bhagavad Gita’s teaching 
in the fourth chapter, the Lord appears in his earthly manifestations 
to stabilize Dharma, and to serve as its interpreter and man’s guide 
(vide essay on Krgna: Gitioirya). Here, the depiction suggests the attractive 
figure of Venugopalakrsna is none other than that same Lord who stands 
between us and the Law, charming us to approach ever near its Source. 


The center for worship of Krsna as Gopila is in north India, around 
Mathura’ and Brndavan, places traditionally associated with Krsna’s birth 
and early life. In the South, worship of Venugopala and/or Gopalakrsna 
is fairly widely dispersed, and images of the deity in this form are 
found in a number of small temples and shrines. More commonly, 
however, this form is honored as the household deity by Vaisnava 
as well as by Sméarta bhaktas. In such home shrines he is afforded 
the same loving attention, and the same holiday cycle is celebrated in his 
name, as is observed in the worship of other forms of this deity like 
Balakrsna [g.v.]. Nor should it be imagined that worship of 
Venugopalakrsna is limited to high caste Hindus. If anything, this bucolic 
figure makes a greater impact among country folk. In countless villages 
throughout the South, one sees suggestive traces that the Krsna cult, with 
the Lord as the flute-playing hero, is a tradition that is alive and well. 


14 

Krsna-Gitacarya 

It is quite possible that, of all the Hindu deities, Krsna is the one 
best known beyond India, especially in the West. Perhaps his fame 
there is due to his prominence in the Hindu scripture known as the 
Bhagavad Gita (popularly called, simply, “the Gita”), a work not pnly 
dear to Hindus as the spoken word of the Lord but also widely read 
in translations abroad. 
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Of course, in India, the figure of Krsna is revered in several diverse 
manifestations, witnessing to different moments in his on-going earthly 
career. For, he is “seen” variously as an endearing infant, as a 
mischievous child, as a playful adolescent, as a winsome lover, as 
a steadfast companion and, finally, as an understanding husband. In 
all these. forms the devotee looks upon Krsna as an intimation of the 
Divine Reality that somehow, mysteriously, pervades all life (Krsna is, 
as already noted, generally viewed as an avatdra, or incarnation, of 
Visnu, the “Pervader”). Consequently, the worship of Krsna is found 
throughout India, making his claim in different ways upon the hearts 
of all classes of Hindus. One may even venture to say that he is 
the most popular of all Hindu deities worshipped today.’ 


The story of the Gitd derives from the great and ancient Indian 
epic known as the Mahabharata, and tells of the critical moment at 
the beginning of the pitched battle between the Kurus and the Pandavas. 
Arjuna, chief among the Pandavas, considering what devastation will 
be brought to pass by the impending battle, refuses to fight. Then Krsna, 
who -has been acting as Arjuna’s charioteer and who is, therefore, his 
closest comrade, counsels that under the inescapable circumstances of 
warfare a true warrior cannot fall by the wayside, wretchedly, and do 
nothing—he must fight the battle before him. 


What Krsna says in detail, and what finally convinces Arjuna to 
fight manfully, is the body of the teachings to be found in the Gitd. 
The picture, here, depicts what for many Hindus is the moment of 
decision for Arjuna, when Krsna, his friend and God, instructs him, 
“Arise! Transcend your impotency. Your groveling weakness and faint- 
hearted despondency ill-becomes a hero!” (Bh.G. II: 3). In our line- 
drawing (Fig. 14), as in most renderings of the “Gitacdrya” episode 
of the Gita (lit, “the “instructor of the Gitd,” ie. Krsna), Krsna is 
the dominating figure. He is invariably shown on a higher plane than 
his comrade who, throughout the text, is to be imagined as immobile, 
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totally collapsed, barely able to rise to his destiny. Iconographically, 
Krsna is sometimes shown in his divine form with many ‘heads and 
multiple arms (his “visvariipa,” or cosmic, form, in illustration of his 
transfiguration in Chapter Eleven of the Gita). Here, as is more usual, 
he is shown with two arms only, in his human form. Krsna 
(which means, literally, “black”, or “blue”, or “dark”) is often further 
distinguished from Arjuna (which means, literally, “white,” or “fair”) 
by his coloration—a detail that sounds many resonances of an ancient, 
almost forgotten, prehistoric Indo-Aryan dialogue. 


There are a few Gist-temples, but these are mostly in north India; and most 
of them seem of recent vintage. There is at least one important south 
Indian temple celebrating “Parthasarathi” (“charioteer to Arjuna,” viz, Krsna), 
notably the one at Triplicane, a section of Madras’ inner-city; it dates 
back to an early period of the Christian era® and it is now, as it has been 
for centuries, a locus of great devotion and festive celebrations. Moreover, a 
number of south Indian Vaisnava temples have special shrines featuring 
Parthasirathi, even though the main deity might be a different form of Visnu. 
So, the figure of Krsna as the Instructor of Righteousness and of Righteous 
Behavior is not unknown in the South by any means. There is in 
Haryana State, north of Delhi, a city called Kurukshetra, believed to be located 
near the ancient site where the Mahdbhdrata-battle was fought—assuming, of 
course, that it was in fact an historical event. In this place in recent 
years a University has been founded, its motto being, quite fittingly, 
“Do your duty with commitment” (yogasthah kuru karméani). 

The real measure of the living tradition associated with the 
Gita, however, has to do not so much with visual representation as 
with the spirit in which it is honored as a scripture par excellence. 
As an authoritative text forming part of what is called the 
Prasthanatraya (the triple - text viz., the Upanisads, the Gita and the 
Brahmasitra), it appears in many different versions, the original 
Sanskrit having been translated many times over in all of the Indian 
vernaculars. In one form or another it is memorized, chanted, eulogized; 
commentaries are written upon it, discourses are delivered far and wide 
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to expound its doctrines, vows are made to read it serially over and 
again [pdardyana]; in some houses it is employed as an object of actual 
worship; miniature replicas of it are carried by some as a talisman; 
and, in many courts of law it is used as a symbol of veracity upon 
which to swear to “tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 


A visual depiction that conjures up to any Hindu who sees it all— 
or even some—of these many associations is then, Parthasdrathi, the 
charioteer of the Great Battle, the “teacher of the Gita” [Gitdcdrya]. 
Quite clearly, even when the festival icon [utsava-bera] of that form 
of Krsna is taken in procession along the streets surrounding his temple 
in Triplicane today, those who watch -it pass by, taking notice once 
again of the familiar scars® that mark its lovely face, are deeply moved 
by the stirrings of wonder and awe at this Lord whose glorious countenance 
bears the bruises of an impassioned and outrageous battle. 


15 
Krsna with Rukmini and Satyabhama 


That Krsna’s existence on earth was completely human is further 
reiterated by the fact that he is remembered also as a married man. Not 
only did he enjoy the thrill of romantic abandon but he knew also 
the contentment of marital commitment. However mystically either side 
of Krsna’s amorous activities may be interpreted, one cannot but be 
impressed by the human touches given in the South to depictions of 
him in company with Rukmini and Satyabhama. These two 
personifications of the Eternal Feminine [saksi] are represented as his 
wives. He stands with them at his ease, his arms encircling each with 
equal tenderness. The figure of Krsna is here depicted as mature, if 
not somewhat portly, with a smile on his face. All three are dressed 
with the good taste that is normative of an upper, middle-class family. 
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But, perhaps the figures deserve a closer look. Consider the two 
standing on either side, almost confining the imagination by their merely 
mortal measure. Although they are outwardly of similar appearance, the 
two women must, however, be seen as representing the two polarities 
of not only the promise but also the problematic of the human condition. 
On the one hand, at Krsna’s right, observe Rukmini, the very incarnation 
of sattva-guna, characterized by sweetness of disposition, guilelessness 
and innocent trust, unquestioning loyalty to her lord, a benign and 
composed demeanor at all times. Iconographically, she is often depicted 
as golden in color, holding a lotus. On the other hand, on Krsna’s 
left, is Satyabham, the very incarnation of rajas and tamo-gunas, short- 
tempered, suspicious and of a self-assertive nature, jealous while always 
demanding of her spouse, and subject to fits of passion. Iconographically, 
she is depicted as dark in complexion; she, too, is usually depicted 

-holding a lotus. 


Already, perhaps, we are alerted to see that there is, here, more 
than meets the eye at first glance. Look again at Krsna, standing between 
these two antitheses. He is the mediator between them. As husband, 
he is the master of them. As provider, he sustains them. He embraces 
them, enthusing-enfusing them with self-assurance. Rukmini, who is none 
other than Su, the personification of the Lord’s transcendent, static being, 
is intimately associated with, but set apart from, Satyabhimé, herself 
but the incarnation of Bhidevi, personification of the dynamic and ever- 
active, mundane power of the Creator and Preserver. The gentle, enigmatic, 
amiable deity standing between the two fulsome figures represents then, 
one might say, the final assimilation of all the processes of involution, 
centering in him, being simultaneously attended by (his flanking consorts) 
the forces of endless evolution. Thus, while at first we may see only 
Kysna standing pat at his most domesticated, the more profound vision 
is of the Lord of the Universe at the apogee of his cosmic form. 

For obvious reasons this trio is most popularly celebrated in domestic 
shrines. To be sure, there are temples dedicated to Krsna in this benign 
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form but they are not notably many. It is the householder [grhastha] 
who responds most sympathetically to this autobiographic analogue of 
the ambiguities of his own day-to-day existence. 

The usual holidays, celebrations, and special days associated with 
Krsna in his other forms are observed for the Lord also in this 
manifestation. These have already been alluded to when we described 
Balakrsna [q.v.]. It remains here only to point out that during Dipadvali— 
that most popular, pan-Indian festival celebrated in the month of Kdrttika 
(October-November) to commemorate Krsna’s illustrious triumph over 
the powers of darkness (the demon Naraka)—it is, of all persons, 
Satyabhima who is remembered as the one who, when Krsna was 
temporarily disabled, took up the gauntlet and came to his rescue, thus 
saving the day. However much she may be slandered in stories as 
the nagging wife, she is nonethless the paragon who is recalled by 
many Vaisnavas on that Night of Nights. It is remarkable, indeed, how 
popular piety does not forget to celebrate in this way the dynamics 
of estrangement and reconciliation which typify the stormy, conjugal 
partnership of Krsna with his perversely maladroit, but perfectly 
resourceful, spouse. 


16 


Krsna : Guruvayirappan 

“Guruviyir” is the name of a medium-sized town in the central part 
of Kerala State, situated on the slopes of the mountain range called 
the Western Ghats. It is famous for its temple, devoted to Lord Krsna, 
who is known there as “GuruvSyirappap” (‘“Father” of Guruvayir). 
The temple dates back to the eighth century, but it seems to have 
become popular only in the sixteenth century. Its fame has since continued 
to increase until now it is a major center for pilgrimage in south India. 
Here, it is believed, the Lord Visnu manifests himself in the identical 
form im which he appeared to Vasudeva and Devaki to announce to 
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them his imminent birth as their miraculous, yet mortal, child Krsna. 
The manifestation is as Krsna himself was to become as a young man— 
handsome, beneficent, lordly. As such, just as Visnu blessed the long- 
suffering Devaki, so does he in this form at Guruvayir bless all who 
come to him with their problems. So it is that this temple is approached 
by pilgrims seeking boons from the Lord Krsna. That he is actively 
present is reiterated in local traditions which aver various miracles 
attributed to him; indeed, the faithful swear that in living memory (1971) 
the Lord made a wondrous theophany and, in the form of an almost 
unnoticed lad, gave some critically imporant advice for a reconstruction 
program then underway in the temple. 


The standard iconography of the image is as shown in our line- 
drawing (Fig. 16). Appap stands erect, without any consorts [ekabera]. 
He has four arms, his upper pair holding the discus and conch respectively 
right and left. His lower left hand rests on a large gada-club. His 
lower right hand extends from the waist, palm upward, and holds a 
lotus the long stem of which reaches the length of the trunk of his 
body and passes through the space between the first and second toes 
of his right foot. He wears a golden colored dhoti which reaches from 
just below his waist to his ankles. The rest of his body would be 
bare were it not for an abundance of jewelry and decorations. There 
are rings on his fingers, bracelets at his wrists, bands around his biceps, 
jewelled epaulets, a stomach cincture, and several tiers of necklaces. 
Underneath all of this may be seen his navel, and an upavita-thread. 
The most remarkable thing about this image and its decoration is that, 
unlike any other image known to us, there is a complete change of 
clothes and omaments 24 times a day to the main icon in the sanctum 
sanctorum of the temple. With each change, starting early in the moming, 
the faithful devotee may discern the suggestion of progressively different 
phases of the Lord’s “life” from infancy to full maturity being displayed. 


While in most Saiva temples, for example, worship routines are guided 
by liturgical manuals called “Saiva Agamas,” and similarly in Vaisnava 
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temples of the South rites are normally fixed by the canons of either 
the “Paiicaratra Agamas” or the “Vaikhinasa Agamas,” in this temple— 
as is often found at temples in and around Kerala—worship is conducted 
by a particular community of Brahmins known as “Nambidiris,” whose 
tantric temple rites feature certain routines not met with elsewhere in 
the South.'° But what is more noteworthy about the worship at Guruvayir 
is that the temple of Appan (Krsna) there—perhaps as a consequence 
of its having become such a popular pilgrimage center, perhaps as its 
cause—is renowned as a place for the faithful to come for the punctilious 
performance of various samskdra-sacraments, i.e., “rites of passage” 
which mark the on-going life of an orthoprax Hindu. Infants are brought 
here for the first feeding of solid food [annaprasana-samskdra], young 
boys are invested with the sacred thread [upanayana-samskdra] in a 
special pavilion close to the Lord’s sanctuary; and the many young 
folks whose marriages are performed here consider themselves 
fortunate to have their wedding [vivdha-samskdra] blessed by the - 
presence of the avatdra who is famous as the upholder of Dharma 
in all mundane activities (vide. essay on Krsna as “Giticdrya”). 


The life-cycle of the temple itself is enriched by a regular schedule 
of festivals throughout the year, celebration of which recapitulates for 
the thousands of participants events in the life of their Lord. Thus, 
Krsna’s birthday is observed in the month of Bhddrapada (August- 
September); “Krsndttam,” a nine-day dance-drama re-enacting heroic 
deeds of Krsna’s life, is performed also in August-September; 
“Kuchela’s Day,” remembering the Lord’s generosity to his poverty- 
stricken friend, is marked in the month of Margasirsa (November-December); 
“ViSakha-vrata,” a penitential vow joyfully undertaken to listen to stories 
of Krsna’s exploits and to seek a special darsana of his face, is under- 
taken by throngs of devotees in April-May in observance of Vaisakha- 
month, a time known to have been especially sacred to the Lord; and, 
a grand, 10-day festival is held in the month of Phdlguna -(February- 
March) that features processions with masses of elephants, and op the 
ninth day a spectacular dramatization of a “hunting expedition,” culminating 
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on the last day when a replica of the icon of the Lord is bathed in the 
temple tank immediately followed by mass-bathing:by believers. So popular 
has the temple become as a center attractive to pilgrims that the inevitable 
consequence is also being observed: along with the devout pilgrims 
come also the undesirables and disreputable persons. The temple treasuries 
have been vandalized, and even some images have been stolen (presumably 
for later sale on the lucrative foreign art-dealers’ market). As a sign 
of the times, in June 1980 the temple authorities installed closed-circuit 
TV to detect looting and as preventative against further thefts. 


So, for anyone who wishes to see Krsna-worship as it has developed 
from its ancient roots to a relevant, living tradition today, here is a 
place—Guruvayir—where the Lord Krsna resides as beloved Appap, a 
presence which elicits deep and devoted response from a wide spectrum 
of votaries from all over south India. 


17 
Rahganatha 


One way of classifying images of Hindu deities is according to whether 
they are shown seated (sana), standing (sthdnaka) or lying down (Sayana). 
Examples of the first two classes are found in many places elsewhere 
in this volume. The paramount example of a reclining deity is the 
Lord Raganatha, an aspect of Vignu on his serpent-couch at Sriraigam 
in the state of Tamil Nadu, south India. The mythological frame of 
reference for this depiction is that the Lord Visnu rests etemally on 
his ageless attendant, the serpent Adigega (Sesa/Ananta), who himself 
floats on the infinite milky ocean of existence. During the periods of 
Visnu’s wakefulness, the world:as we know it in all its parts, is created 
then sustained. When Visnu slumbers, the world as we know it in 
all its parts, resolves into its undifferentiated primordial condition. These 
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Fig.17, Raiganitha 
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conditions are referred to respectively as “srsti” (creation), “sthiti’ 
(maintenance) and “pralaya” (dissolution, a state of suspended 
animation). Many who see this recumbent deity perceive it as a depiction 
of the Lord entering into his periodic phase of deep sleep. Others view 
it, on the contrary, as the Lord rousing to a state of wakefulness. 
Often, Visnu in this posture of repose is shown with another figure, 
his consort Sri, who sits at his feet, massaging them. Even here, it 
could be construed either way—she could be soothing him into sleep, 
or stimulating him toward wakefulness. In fact, according to most traditional 
Hindu interpretations, the image of Visnu so disposed is in the state 
of what is called “yoganidra” (‘‘yogic quiescence”), which is neither 
one nor the other, inasmuch as the Lord, although withdrawn from his 
surroundings, is nonetheless acutely aware of them. Even though this 
be “Kali Yuga” when, temporally speaking, all creation moves toward 
its destined end, the traditional emphasis has been to interpret his acute 
awareness as fastened on the task of sustaining the world. 


Our line drawing (Fig. 17) is of the image housed in the sanctum 
sanctorum of the Ranganatha temple at Srirahgam. The base of the 
gigantic stone icon is fashioned in the likeness of the coiled snake 
with five hoods. This serpent’s name “Sesa” means “remainder,” and 
alludes to that fact that this servant of the Lord remains with him 
even after all the worlds have been dissolved. The prefix “Adi” (‘‘first,” 
“premier”) merely emphasizes his primordial status. His other name 
“Ananta,” refers to his association with the infinite (an + anta = 
“unending”). Atop the coil, shielded by hoods spread out and 
suspended above him in protection, lies the Lord. 


It is perhaps notable that Rangandtha has two arms rather than four 
or more as in most depictions of Visnu. In this temple the orientation 
of the image is such that the head of the deity is toward the west, 
and he lies on his right side facing south. The images of both Rahganatha 
and AdiSega are frequently anointed so that both now are quite black 
and only dimly visible in the half light of the temple chamber where 
they together rest. The lower part of the Lord’s body is wrapped in 
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a radiant, yellow dhorti. The image is carved to show anklets, bracelets, 
biceps-ornaments and several necklaces. Among the latter is his fabled 
Kaustubha-jewel, originating in the milky ocean, and symbolic of his 
utter consciousness as the all-pervading Lord. At his neck also is placed 
a garland of fresh flowers, as is generally found on deities in shrines 
of temples where piijd is performed regularly.'' The two yajriopavita- 
cords which are seen here may be construed to indicate his married 
status.” His right hand lies palm outward near his head. It thus serves 
the dual purpose of suggesting a support for his resting head and as 
an abhaya-gesture of “Fear Not”. His left hand rests on his left flank 
in a katyavalambita-pose (“supported by the hip”). His head, resting 
in a carved pillow, is crowned, and his forehead bears an drdhva- 
pundra mark in the so-called “Y”-shape of the Tenkalai (southem) division 
of Sti-vaisnavism. 


In front of the immovable stone image [miila-bera] is a pedestal 
supporting three small metallic icons. These images [utsava-bera] are 
used for festival occasions; they are portable enough to be carried in 
processions. The middle figure is Visnu in his form as “Para Vasudeva” 
(called “Emberum{]” in Tamil). This is a mobile (“jarigama”) representation 
of Ranganatha;" it is also the form which Visnu is said to assume 
in his highest heaven. On the right of this image is Sri, on the left 
Bhi, personifications of the Lord’s transcendent and mundane powers 
respectively. All three are draped in silken garments, as a token of 
respect accorded to divine images in the living Hindu tradition throughout 
India. 


The temple which houses this image of Kahganatha is one of the 
largest in all of India and one of the most sacred in the South. It 
is located in the town of Srirahgam, whose name resonates with the 
same symbolic power as the name of the deity. The element “Ranga” 
in both, refers to a “stage.” The town Srirangam, then, is to be imagined 
as a stage, and is the Lord’s pre-eminent place where he both acts 
out a divine drama and directs the activities of his supporting cast, 
all the while anticipating the responses of his audience (his devotees). 
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Rafganatha is the “master” (ndtha) of the stage. He is known for 
his many roles: in all of these he acts to save mankind. Even here, 
in his posture of repose, he is the One who in his sublime composure 
is acutely concemed for the welfare and sustenance of those who come 
to see him. As director of the drama, he manages from center-stage, 
as it were, the activities of all who assemble about him. 


In Srirafgam the temple and the town are so closely interlinked 
that it is virtually impossible to say where one ends and the other 
begins. The town is laid out on a plan by virtue of which the sanctum 
Sanctorum of the temple is at the exact center. Radiating out from this 
sacred center are pnikiras (“enclosures” or “precincts”) which in most 
temples are regular courtyards but, here, are entire sections of the 
municipality. Altogether, the Ranganitha-temple—and the town of Sriraigam— 
is comprised of seven such pnikiras. Hence the town is the temple, and 
the temple is the town. This plan reflects in microcosm the terrestrial 
plane with its seven land masses radiating from a central island.’* This 
imagery is enhanced by the fact that the town of Srirahgam is itself 
an island set in the middle of the sacred Cauvery River. So, the 
“stage” of the Lord’s activity is also, according to this imagery, the 
center of the world as we know it, radiating out in all directions from 
the island where Srirahgam is situated—at the center of which is the 
sanctum sanctorum containing the ever-alert, reclining Lord. 


This temple, then, which covers an area no less than three miles 
square, is probably the largest in all of India. While it does not match 
in wealth the temple complex at Tirupati devoted to VenkateSvara [q.v.], 
it is nonetheless one of the great institutions of Hinduism. It possesses 
a great accumulation of jewels, most of which are used in adornment 
of the Lord Ranganatha at different times of the year. It also boasts 
a library of ancient (and, for the most part, still uncatalogued) 
manuscripts. As well, the temple’s holdings in real estate provide income 
sufficient to pay for the large staff of professional priests required for 
its on-going schedule of services. The gold-plated vimdna-roof above 
the sanctum sanctorum is only one of the more obvious tokens of the 
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temple’s treasures and resources. And in the late 1980s, the westernmost 
Raja gopura-tower begun several centuries ago, was completed, its many 
storeys making it the highest sacred structure in south India. 

Just as the temple in Madurai dedicated to the dew’ Minaksi [q.v.]" is 
a town of festivals all year long, so is Ratganitha’s temple at Stiraigam 
the site of almost ceaseless celebrations. Each month throughout the year 
there are notable utsavas (holy festivals) which feature processions through 
the streets/prikdras of the towntemple. At the beginning of the year in 
Caitra (March-April; according to Tamil solar reckoning this month is 
Pariami), in an elaborate ceremony witnessed by temple images of Ajvars 
and Aodryas, the Lord Ranganitha is ushered from his sanctuary so that 
money bags may be offered to him, following which the new almanac for 
the year is read out to him. This is followed by one of the great 
annual festivals of that institution, a 10-day series of processions on 
different vehicles with different local destinations daily. This rich display 
attracts many thousands of pilgrims and devotees to the temple, especially 
since the 9th day re-enacts the divine marriage between Rafgandtha and 
the goddess Umaiyirvalif (Laksmi), and that ninth and the following tenth 
day is the only time all year the two divinities are seated and worshipped 
together. In a part of the nuptial celebrations which seems to date back 
several centuries, the famous composition by Raminuja [q.v.], the Gadyatraya, 
is recited in their presence. In Vaistikha (April-May; according to Tamil 
solar reckoning this month is Cittirai), during each of the ten days preceding 
the spring Full Moon, a car-festival is performed during which period the 
deity, profusely decorated with spring flowers, is taken out daily in procession 
atop a succession of marvellously crafted carts and palanquins. After 
observing a 1-day Ramandvami tribute, there follows an 8-day Brahmotsava 
to honor the star of the god’s consecration. During this month as well 
a 10-day festival commemorates the birth of the Sri-vaignava saint Nammélvar 
[qv]. Later in Jyestha month (May-June; according to Tamil solar reckoning 
this month is Vaikici) another 8-day series of processions is displayed, 
featuring musical performances, among other things. And, somewhat later, 
a separate, 7-day seasonal celebration for the goddess. During Agidha- 
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month (June-July; according to Tamil solar reckoning this month is Ani) 
there is magnificent abhiseka-bath given to the deity using 1000 jars containing 
sacred waters, followed by massive distributions of food to the poor. In 
Srévana-month (July-August; according to Tamil solar reckoning this month 
is Adi), when the Cauvery River reaches its peak flood stages, under the 
supervision of the deity the river is placated by various valuables thrown 
into its rushing currents. The month of Bhddrapada (August-September, 
according to Tamil solar reckoning this month is Avani) witnesses two 
festivals, the 2-day celebration of Krsna’s birth and a 9-day “Pavitrotsava”- 
cycle. In the month of Asvina (September-October, according to Tamil solar 
reckoning this month is Puraftici), emanating from the goddesses’ chambers, 
is Stiraigam’s version of “Navaritr,” the contours of which pan-Indian 
celebration have been outlined elsewhere in this volume. This 9-day 
celebration is followed by visits by Lord Ranganatha to nearby temples. 
Also featured during this span is a re-enactment of an ancient episode 
from local lore in which the Lord, mounted on a horse-like vehicle, goes 
“hunting” and “slays” a demon. Throughout the month of Karttika (October- 
November, according to Tamil solar reckoning this month is Aippaci), the 
temple elephant is used to transport water from the Cauvery River to the 
inner temple, using vessels of pure gold. During this same month, also, 
there are two “swing festivals,” one lasting nine days for Ranganatha, the 
other seven days for the goddess, as well as a “festival of lights.” As 
part of the latter, new vestments are placed upon the many subsidiary 
icons of deities and saints throughout the temple. Karttika is also the 
month when the temple commemorates the anniversary of Lord Ranganatha 
taking up residence at Srirahgam in ancient days."* In the month of 
Margasirsa (November-December, according to Tamil solar reckoning this 
month is K@rttikai), when the nights are long and their coolness is 
noticed, illuminations—including, on one night, a huge bonfire—tight up the 
temple-precincts at night and, in a separate but related liturgy, the deity 
is adomed with 360 garments. Also, a drama is played out recollecting 
how once, many years ago, Tirumatkai Alvar summoned Nammélvar to 
come to this very temple to sing and to conduct special rites to the Lord. 
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On the full-moon day of this month [pimimdl], the deity is presented with 
the account books of the temple for approval. During Pausa-month (December- 
January; according to Tamil solar reckoning this month is Markali), 
there is a step-up of significant celebrations throughout the temple, prominent 
among them a 20-day Adhyayanotsava series of recitations from the Si- 
vaigjava treasury of devotional verses. The first ten days consist mainly 
of readings from Alvars’ collections, but culminate on the 10th night as 
the Lord’s image is disguised as the female temptress Mohini whose glittering 
costume, among other features, attracts milling throngs of temple visitors. 
Then a one-day hiatus marks Vaikesha Ekidast, when the image of the 
Lord is carried through the north gateway of the second prikira—closed 
to one and all throughout the year except for this and the succeeding ten 
days—followed by thousands of devotees, mostly pilgrims, who gravitate to 
the temple to pass likewise through that special gate on that auspicious 
day. This is one of the great spectacles in that part of the world. The 
second ten days, comprised largely of recitations, culminate on the last day 
with the commemoration of the transfiguration of Nammélvar [Nammdlvar 
moksa]. In this, the saint’s image is placed face-down so that his head 
touches the feet of the Lord’s image whereupon tulasi leaves are poured 
over his head and the Divine Feet. The following month is Magha (January- 
February; according to Tamil solar reckoning this month is Tai), when 
there is a 10-day sacred cycle during which the deity is taken out in daily 
Procession in a ‘fashion similar to the one nine months earlier. Phdiguna- 
month (February-March; according to Tamil solar reckoning this month is 
Maci) features a floating festival, that is to say, a 10-day period on the 
8th and 9th evenings of which the deity is decked out on a special, illuminated 
barge and given rides around the temple tank. On the final night of this 
“Teppam” festival, both it and the entire liturgical year reach a spectacular 
on a vehicle shaped like the shining sun, passes through a flaming course 
lined on either side by a hundred or more torch-bearers. 


The day-to-day liturgies of the temple at Stirahgam are conducted 
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according to the rules laid down in the venerated manuals known as 
“Paficaratra Agamas.”"” The. professional priests who conduct the cultic 
affairs of the temple belong to the division of the Sri-vaisnava sect 
known as “Tepkalai” (southem) school. They are recognised by the “Y”- 
shaped mark they wear on their foreheads, similar to the one already 
seen on the forehead of Ranganatha’s image. The term used for this 
division of Sri-vaisnavism reflects what was once a regional feature, 
with the southem group having its headquarters at Srirahgam, and the 
other group farther north, called “Vatakalai” (“northern”) with its cultic 
center at Kajicipuram. These cultic divisions also reflect essential 
differences in theology and in the practice of the devout life of their 
Tespective votaries. 


The exact age of the Sriraigam-temple is not known. Much of its 
architectural style dates to a period between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, or even later. However, the medieval saints of the Sri-vaisnava 
tradition, known as “Alvars,” dating from the third(?) to the ninth 
centuries C.E., all mention Lord Ranganatha’s abode. That its history 
reflects both high and low periods is amply illustrated by a few citations. 
It served as the headquarters for several great figures in Sri-vaisnava 
history—Y4muna (tenth century C.E.), Ramanuja (early twelfth century 
C.E.), ParaSara Bhatta (mid-twelfth century C.E.), all ruled as pontiffs 
here. In the thirteenth century C.E., the area was occupied by militantly 
iconoclastic Muslims and for two or three decades they succeeded in 
suppressing the traditional forms of Hindu worship here. During this 
period of domination and persecution by their Muslim overlords, the 
resident devotees of Rahganatha managed to erect a false wall in the sanctum 
sanctorum behind which was successfully concealed the recumbent 
stone image of Ranganitha. Thus {t was saved from the mutilation visited 
upon the Hindu images elsewhere in the country. The utsavabera- 
images from the sanctuary—“Namberum4]” and his two consorts 
(‘Ubhaya-ndcciyar”, a dual term in mixed Sanskrit and Tamil for Sif and Bhi 
together)—were spirited away from Srirangam and for a number of years 
were kept in hiding by devotees in such places as nearby Trichy, Gingee, 
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Fig.18. Venkafesvara (Balaji) 
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. Kaficipuram and Tirupati. In due time, these were restored to their rightful 
place at the side of Lord Ranganatha in his reclaimed sanctuary. 


Srirangam now serves as a rallying point to the Sri-vaisnavas of 
south India. Some of its epithets eloquently testify to its place in regional 
piety. It is known also as “Tirukkoil,” or the “glorious temple,” and 

as “Bhiloka Vaikuntha,” or “the supreme heaven on earth.” It is said 
that every Sri-vaisnava should go and spend at least one night there."* 
It occupies a place in the religious imagination of Sri-vaignavism similar 
to the place Chidambaram occupies among Saivas and, like it, Srirahgam 
also transcends regionalism and sectarianism. Hindus of all persuasions 
and from all parts of the country go there to have darSana of the deity. 


There are at least two other major temples in south India to the 
Lord in his recumbent attitude, one in the state of Karnataka at 
Srirahgapamam, the other in the state of Andhra Pradesh at Nellore. 
It seems evident that both of these were built on the model of the 
original at Srirahgam. Shrines to Rahgandtha are found in numerous 
temples. For example, at Triplicane—an ancient portion, now part of 
the inner city, of Madras—there is a small subsidiary shrine to the left 
of the chamber of the main deity at the Parthasarathi Temple, where 
devotees may resort to Ranganitha. There is also an ancient temple for 
Ranganatha on the top of a small hillock at Tirunirmalai near Madras. 


As for the presence of Rangandtha in domestic worship, miniature 
images of him, and/or pictures of him at Srirahgam, are found in many 
Sri-vaisnava home-shrines. In those cases where he is the “kula-devata” 
(“hereditary deity”), this presence occupies a central place in the pijd- 
cupboard. In other cases where the householder honors another deity, 
either as “kula-devata” or as “ista-devata” (“chosen deity”), Raiganatha’s 
replica will be given a prominent, though subordinate, place. An interesting 
symbolic presence in all Sri-vaisnava domestic shrines is that the shrine 
itself is referred to as “Koil-Alvar”. In this, the word “Alvar” simply 
means “holy” and is added as an honorific. The word “Koil” refers 
to the sacred shrine, namely, Srirahgam. For, the worship performed 
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at Srirahgam is paradigmatic for worship done anywhere by Sri-vaisnavas. 

The feeling of reverence for this deity is reflected in names given 
to children. So it is then, that men will bear such names as: Rahganatha, 
Rahgasvami, Rahgaraja, Rahgabhatta, Rahgayya, Rangappa, Ranga Rao 
etc., and Namberum4]. Women, likewise, bear the name of his consort, 
or a feminine equivalent with the Lord’s name—e.g., Rangandyaki, 
Rangamma(])), Rahgamani, RaigaSayi, etc. 


18 

VenkateSvara (Balaji) 

Of all the temples in India—anorth, south, east or west—the richest and most 
popular is undoubtedly that of “Balaji” VenkateSvara. Every day thousands 
of pilgrims converge from all parts of India to the teeming town of 
Tirupati, situated on a barren plain in southern Andhra Pradesh state. 
From there they commence the final scale to the spectacular peak of one 
of the “seven hills,” most holy among the many craggy eminences that 
jut abruptly up from the desolate countryside. Even the town of Tirupati 
at the base of the cliffs upon which the deity dwells has absorbed some 
of the sacrality associated with the Lord of the mountain shrine, for its name 
refers literally to the “holy” or “preeminent” or, simply, “the” 
[tiru-] “Lord” himself [-pati] (or, the “Consort” [-pati] of “Laksmi” [-tiru]). 
As with many pilgrimage centers, the devotees’ destination was once hard 
to reach;'? but in recent decades new roads, express trains, air-conditioned 
buses, and an airport have combined to make this spot located some 85 
miles inland and north from Madras City easier to reach than in former years. 
Even the trek to the holy mountain—once accomplished by the arduous ascent 
up what is now an all but abandoned seven-mile stairway-trail [sopdna- 
méarga}—is assisted by fleets of buses, owned by the Temple Trust, and 
plying at one-to-two-minute intervals relatively new, skilfully engineered 
roads. Finally atop the mountain, at the penultimate goal of their quest, the 
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pilgrims come to Tirumalai, a village that is a temple, a temple that is a 
village—“holy” [tiru-] “mountain” [-malai}—where VenkateSvara (“Lord” 
[iSvara] of the holy mountain called Venkata) abides. His image, to gaze 
at which is the consummate end of their journey of faith, is located there 
in the shrine of the temple situated in a peaceful, cool and verdant hollow 
high above the hot lowlands. 


Who is the Lofty Lord, this Colossus atop the Cliffs, this 
VenkateSvara? Evidently an ancient deity. Popular piety today proclaims 
that he is none other than Visnu; yet there is a persistent priestly legend, 
to which local tradition lends its additional lore, and which is further 
attested to by the peculiarities of worship observed here,” that the sanctum 
Sanctorum shelters Subrahmanya, son of Siva; and, to complicate matters 
further, accounts found in the hymns of some of the earliest Alvars 
indicate that the image is, rather, the Almighty’s manifestation as Hari- 
Hara (a combination of Visnu and Siva). Mystery seems, to be sure, 
at the very matrix of this powerful deity’s identity. We shall assume, 
as does popular faith, that this Majestic Mountain Manifestation is an 
aspect of Visnu. 

Accordingly, we acknowledge the testimony that tells, in several puranic 
accounts, how Visnu, at the beginning of the Kali Yuga age, characteristically 
decided to come down from heaven in order that his presence might 
be permanently visible to save his devotees by blessed darSana of him. 
So that both the heavenly hosts of immortal beings and the earthly masses: 
of mortal humans could “see” him at the same time and in the same 
place, he chose the lofty peaks of Tirumalai—thus situating himself half- 
way between heaven and earth. With the agreement of Varaha, lord 
of the land thereabouts, he secured a perpetual lease for the mountain 
promentories. On his way to take up residence there, so the stories 
go, he quite by accident saw, fell in love with, and married a girl 
called Padmavati, daughter of one AkaSaraja of Nariyanavanam, not 
far from the modem city of Madras. So smitten was he that he forgot 
to tell her tie was already married to the goddess Lakgmi [q.v.}; and, 
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of course, in his passion he neglected to tell Laksmi of his conquest. 
When Padmivati leamed the truth, her humiliation prompted her to retreat 
to a place now known as Alarmelmangapuram, or Tiruchainir—about 
three miles from Tirupati. As for Laksmi, the insult left her no alternative 
but to withdraw north to Kolhapur (in Maharashtra State). So it was, 
then, that VenkateSvara was abandoned by both his spouses, and thus 
it is, now, that he is seen to stand alone in solitary splendor in his 
hill shrine. This is but another anomaly of his presence here; for, 
elsewhere, normally, images of Visnu are displayed with the divine 
consorts flanking him on either side. Likewise, this legend accounts for 
the origin of the tradition observed by many pilgrims to visit first the 
small shrine housing an image of Vardha, the titular landlord of the place, 
before they go inside the temple housing the honored Lord of the Hilltop. 


As indicated by the accompanying line drawing (Fig. 18), the image 
Of the Lord VenkateSvara does, indeed, stand alone. The actual image 
found in the shrine, the sthdnaka-bera (‘“‘standing image”), is impressive: 
it is about six feet tall and, when the lotus-base pedestal [padma-pitha] 
and the kirifa-crown elements are added, the dimensions exceed nine 
feet. Although only two arms are clearly visible, nonetheless the image 
is known to have four arms—the upper pair appearing to hold the discus 
and conch in his right and left hands respectively, and his lower right 
and left hands indicating respectively that for those true believers 
who resort to His feet and take refuge in His Merciful Company the 
“samsdra’” ocean of life (with all its sufferings, its trials and tribulations) 
will be as but a ford knee-deep, easy to cross. The mute gestures 
by which these statements are conveyed are called varada-hasta (his 
lower right hand) and katyavalambita-hasta (his lower left hand). The 
image appears to be made of black granite—at least the stone surface 
has been made black and glossy over the centuries by having been 
constantly coated with civet oil. But this black base can scarcely be 
seen, for the entire image is so exuberantly covered with decorations 
and costly ornamentations that -hardly a space is left unadorned. 
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The feet, arms and hands are set in gold/silver coverings studded 
with gems. Under the icon’s feet the lotus-shaped pedestal glistens in 
pure gold. From the waist downward the body is covered with costly 
silk, which is all but obscured, however, by the various necklaces and 
garlands that drape down from the neck and shoulders to the breast, 
waist, and below. They include low-reaching, multiple strands of pure 
gold sovereign coins; a garland of gold-encased salagrdma-stones [q.v.], 
each one about the size of a large plum; another that contains 1000 
coins, each of which is engraved with a different one of the Lord’s 
1000 names; yet another of 108 gold plaques, each with the goddess 
Laksmi’s image engraved upon it; and fragrant, fresh floral festoons 
that reach to the floor, and which are changed so often that they never 
have time to wilt. At his waist, vertically tucked beneath a golden girdle 
depicting the daSavatdra-incamations of the Lord, is a sword called 
“Sitryakajari.” On his right side the “makara-kanthi” (crocodile mouth) 
broach is almost hidden by a gem-studded stole. On his left side an 
upavita-cord and a generous, flowing, golden tape droop from his shoulder 
and cross his lower body toward the right thigh and calf. At chest 
level can be seen a huge emerald pendant called “meru-paccai,” a 
stone about three inches in diameter and reputed to be the biggest 
such gem in the world. On his breast, right and left respectively, are 
sculpted gold discs depicting Laksmi and PadmAvati. Both biceps are 
encircled by omaments featuring striking multi-headed cobra motifs 
[nagas], and, above those, on his right and left shoulders respectively, 
are the cakra-wheel and the Sarikha-conch emblems which signify the 
sacred scars of the ‘4pa-sacraments. At his throat is a necklace featuring 
tiger-claws mounted in a gold case. 


Bulky earrings frame the face which bears a lustrous, white 
urdhvapundra-mark of a pungent and costly camphor paste called pacca- 
karpiram—a mark the design of which is neither a sectarian Tepkalai 
“Y’”-sign nor a sectarian Vatakalai “U”-sign but one, rather, that obscures 
the entire forehead, eyes, nose and half the cheeks and is, therefore, a 
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uniquely non-sectarian symbol.”! The chin is also touched with the same 
paste and, according to tradition, this is done to cover a wound which 
the Lord sustained when, unrecognized, an otherwise devoted but 
exasperated gardener struck him with a spade during one of his periodic 
appearances as a human. The head is crowned by a magnificent diadem 
of gold, some twenty inches high and studded with all manner of 
precious stones as befits the Lord of Lords. The entire image is 
surrounded by a large prabhd-frame surmounted by a kirti-mukha 
(‘Face of Glory”) that spews forth the aureole of creation. 


To this figure, then, pilgrims throng. Here is God on earth, willing 
to release men from their course of sorrow. Here, he has come; here, 
he stands ready to help. His grace will shower upon the faithful who 
approach him in self-surrender. And so, “Balaji” VenkateSvara—whose 
very nickname of endearment echoes that of one of his devotees to 
whose rescue he came as a confirmation of his reliability and partiality 
when dealing with friends—is the center of a cult of those who approach 
him for mercy and blessings. Some come on foot, in fulfillment of 
a vow, so that their sincerity may be recognized and rewarded by the 
Lord. A few have even been known to go to the extreme of climbing 
the holy hill on their knees. In most cases, however, the moder pilgrim 
resorts to other expedients to demonstrate his faith and to deserve the 
Lord’s benign attention—the most common practice being to come with 
a gift, something affordable to present to the deity. Quite prominent, 
therefore, at this temple (moreso than at any other) is the “hundi”- 
receptacle into which are thrust all kinds of free-will offerings. The 
collections from this hundi-box amount to hundreds of thousands of 
rupees every month. It occupies a full-time staff of accountants to sort 
out and verify the collection of coins and bank-notes, securities and 
wills, even lottery tickets and IOU’s. Also common at Tirumalai is the 
act of offering one’s hair—especially for women their crowning glory, 
but no less a dramatic gesture for children and most men—in a 
symbolic act of self-sacrifice that will, it is hoped, win for the tonsured 
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pilgrim a coveted place before the Lord. Further, special facilities are 
at all times available for weighing a person against some precious 
commodity in fulfillment of the promise to give one’s own body’s weight 
equivalent in fruits, or in butter, or in currency, or in gold, as an 
offering to the Lord’s Aundi. 


And what blessings are sought? Health. Cure from chronic illness. 
A better life. The blessing of children. A safe journey for travel abroad. 
A passing mark in an examination. 


VenkateSvara is a pan-Indian god, popular both among Saivas and 
Vaisnavas regardless of their caste origins. The formal liturgies conducted 
by the priests there, however, are done according to the strict guidelines 
laid down in the Vaikhanasa Agama texts with some, but very few, 
aberrations allowed from those long-established Vaisnava canons of 
worship. Daily the temple is opened at 2:30 a.m., and it remains open 
all day until half-past midnight. During those hours an extraordinary 
number of spectacular liturgies are performed—almost all of which are 
done as queues of pilgrims file past the sanctuary door to glimpse 
the god who has guided them there. First, the Lord is awakened while 
priests intone sweet-sounding stotras of praise [suprabhdtam);” then, 
for the first time among many to follow throughout the day, the image 
of the deity is freshly garlanded [tomdla-seva), later, in a perpetually 
renewed effort to bring back to his side his estranged consorts, a marriage 
Tite is celebrated [kalydna-utsava], lastly, shortly after midnight, “Balaji” 
is put to rest [pavalimpu-sevd]. On certain days of the week, special 
Tites are regularly introduced, Saturday being a unique day especially 
marked with festive observances in honor of VenkateSvara; further, there 
are semi-monthly [paksotsava] and monthly [mdsotsava] celebrations that 
are observed here with more éclat than at almost any other temple 
in the land. And, there are four great, annual festivals [brahmotsava] 
that continue, non-stop, for ten ‘or more days, the two most noteworthy 
ones being those conducted in the Indic AmAnta months of Caitra (March- 
April) and Bhddrapada (August-September); during those periods the 
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influx of pilgrims increases an incredible hundred fold above the normally 
impressive crowds who flock to ‘the holy hill. 

VenkateSvara’s worship is not limited solely to the Tirupati-Tirumalai 
sacred complex, although that is the main place of his worship. Small 
shrines dedicated to the Lord in this form are found in many temples 
throughout the length and breadth of India. Larger temples to VehkateSvara 
can be found scattered about India, like the one in the Fanaswadi quarter 
of Bombay City. And, a number of “little Tirupatis” are found here 
and there, especially on certain hillocks in Andhra Pradesh. There is 
one called Dvdrak4-Tirumali (near Eluru, north east of Vijayawada), 
another at Gokavaram (near Rajahmundry, farther northeast on the 
same road), yet another still farther up the coast near the seaport of 
_ Visakhapatnam, and still another further inland in the north-central 
part of the state—a shrine dating back to well before the thirteenth century— 
in a village called Annapureddipalli. Pilgrimages to such places may, 
under special circumstances, be considered the equivalent of going to 
the more distant sacred site. There are now even VenkateSvara 
temples in such far away cities as Pittsburgh,” Chicago, New Orleans 
and Dallas to serve Indians in the North American diaspora who 
wish to worship the “Lord of the Mountain.” 


Wherever one goes in south India one sees evidence of the vibrant 
faith in this immediately recognizable image of “Balaji.” His picture— 
similar to the line-drawing accompanying this essay—is found in homes, 
appropriately garlanded with fresh flowers; it is found in shops, gently 
touched with scented paste in recapitulation of the worship daily afforded 
the Lord in his hilltop sanctuary; it is even found in plastic replicas on 
automobile dashboards or as a colorful decal on car windows, betokening 
his esteemed regard for those who travel in His Name. The widespread 
visibility of this deity—and the devotionalism it denotes—seems only to 
. be exceeded by the far-flung programs of philanthropy and uplift schemes 
initiated by the visionary trustees of what is, reputedly, and undoubtedly 
is, the most richly endowed abode of god [devasthdna] in all of India. 
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19 
The Salagrama-Stone 


Reverence for certain natural objects has long been a feature of Hinduism. 
Mountains, caves, rivers, forests, trees and plants as well as animals— 
all these have received veneration at one time or another by Hindus 
of one persuasion or another. In this essay we consider some natural, 
“found” objects—specifically, stones and unrefined ore—which are 
transmuted by faith into hallowed relics worthy of worship. According 
to those who resort to them, these lithomorphic shapes fully disclose 
the power and plenitude of their chosen deity. 

The Sdlagrama-stone is but one instance in which Hindu worship 
is directed to a piece of natural stone. The divine identity ascribed 
to it is Vignu in merely one or more of his many manifestations. Just 
so, the bdna-liriga is an egg-shaped piece of quartz believed to be 
a “found” variety of the Siva-liiga [g.v.], Siva’s gracious presence— 
a “sign” to true believers of his generating presence in all of creation. 
In the same manner, the goddess Ambiki’s being is believed to be 
visible in the lustrous, golden-colored “found” object, high in ore content, 
known as a suvarnamukhi. “Found” shapes of crystal, likewise, are 
taken by worshippers of Siirya to be his shining form on earth, and 
are called sphatikas. And, last but not least among the aniconic shapes 
drawn from the natural order of “found” rocks and minerals, is the 
Sonabhadra, a spheroid of red quartz or jasper associated with Ganapati 
[q.v.]. Each is said to be found only in the bed of a specific river. 
Authentic Sdlagrdimas are said to come only from the Gandaki River, 
which flows from Nepal through northern Bihar to become a tributary 
of the Ganges; authentic bdna-lirigas are said to come only from a 
particular place in the Narmada River in the state of Madhya Pradesh; 
authentic suvarnamukhis are said to come only from the river of that 
same name, near the temple town of Si KAlahasti, in the southem tip of 
the state of Andhra Pradesh; authentic sphafikas are said to come only 
from the site of a dried-up river bed [7] at Vellam, not far from Tanjore, 
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Fig.19. Silagrima-Stone 
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in the state of Tamil Nadu; and authentic Sonabhadras are said to come 
only from a tributary of the Ganges known as the River Son in the 
state of Bihar. 


As “found” objects of the natural order of creation, the merit which 
accrues to one who worships them is equal to—according to many, 
is far superior to—the merit which comes from worshipping man-made 
images. None of them requires the elaborate sanctification rites 
prescribed for man-made images to make them fit to receive worship; 
one may commence using one of them in devotional routines immediately 
upon receiving it (from whatever the source). Hence, they find a welcome 
place in domestic worship. And, of those named, the sdlagrdma-stone 
and the bdna-linga, at least, find as well a place in the more elaborate 
ritual settings of Vaisnava and Saiva temples, respectively. 


In addition to the fact that each of the five evokes extraordinary 
awe from Vaisnavas, Saivas, Saktas, Sauras and Ganapatyas respectively,” 
all of them are highly regarded also by Smartas. “Smértas” are those 
who, in their routines of domestic worship, keep alive certain traditions 
[smrti, whence the name “Smirta”] of a tolerant and broad-ranging 
nature, and are thereby persuaded to affirm the divine nature of all 
of the five deities, Visnu, Siva, the Goddess, Sirya and Ganapati. 
They are known to perform what is called “paricdyatana-piija” at hone— 
insofar as they are, practically speaking, able to do so. “Payicdyatana” 
is a term used to refer collectively to the five [payica-] “found” objects 
about which we have been speaking—the Salagrdma, the bdna-liriga, the 
suvarnamukhi, the sphatika, and the Sonabhadra—as manifestations of 
divinity [-dyatana, “modality, presence, manifestation; abode, support, 
altar”). In their daily worship [pija] at home, then, the Smartas endeavor 
to honor the five “found” objects—or as many of them as may be available.* 


In the South, then, the salagrama will be found in three places. 
First, in Smarta homes it is one among several other paraphemalia 
of worship—if, indeed, it has not been substituted by a picture of some 
Vaisnava deity according to a‘ rationale similar to that which causes 
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displacement of the sphatika by another representation. If it is there, 
it is likely to be afforded special attention only on Thursdays.” Second, 
it finds a place in Vaispava temples where, assuming a place of honor 
at the feet of the main deity, it is given precedence in all honors advanced 
to any icons housed there. Thus the sdlagrama-stone in a temple is 
worshipped as many times per day as the main image, and is also 
given priority in all special liturgies and festive offerings. Third, the 
Sdlagrama is found in many Vaisnava homes, where it is always warmly 
received and tenderly treated—often for generations. In some cases it 
is the only object used for the worship of the all-pervading influence 
of Visnu; in other cases it is given priority of place in all offerings 
prepared for other household deities (e.g., Rima or Hanumdn or Krsna 
or VenkateSvara, or some combination of these and other Vaisnava deities, 
plus whatever other divine presences share the piijd cupboard, like a 
ndga-image or a saint’s relic or picture, efc.). Madhvaites, who follow 
the teachings of the thirteenth century philosopher-saint Madhva [q.v.], 
are reputed in particular to be ardent in their worship of the Sdlagrdma. 
Our line-drawing (Fig. 19) shows a typical sdlagrdma-stone as it 
might be observed, however, during worship in a Tepkalai Sti-vaisnava 
home shrine. 

In our drawing the cannister, which normally stores the sdlagrama- 
stone when it is not being worshipped, is uncovered. Its side displays 
the “Y”-shaped mark charcteristic of the Tenkalai sect. Tepkalais, 
Vatakalais and Madhvaites are all fond of sanctifying implements and 
accoutrements of worship with their respective sectarian marks. In some 
houses the modest cannister shown in our picture would be replaced 
by a lidded box, more or less impressively constructed. The Sdlagrama- 
stone itself is never set on a bare shelf or table; as here, it is placed 
on a small piece of white or turmeric-dyed cloth. In turn, the cloth 
will often be placed upon a special plank or platform as a further 
sign of respect. The tulasi-leaves shown in the drawing indicate that 
pija will already have commenced. Other items which would be offered 
during daily rites to the Sdlagrdma include: water and milk libations 
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for cleansing it; daubs of sandalwood-paste and/or other powders for 
decoration; incense, flaming wicks, flowers and foodstuffs as offerings, ° 
etc. All the while mantras or stotras or vacanas will be uttered in 
praise of the Lord Visnu who makes himself known in diverse ways 
to humankind. 


Salagrama-stones are generally black and shiny. They often feature 
indentations and bulges. As well, they normally display holes in the 
form of sworls—in reality, fossilized traces of tiny molluscs. There is 
a sophisticated lore attached to what the holes, bumps, and notches 
“mean”—certain configurations are equated with specific manifestations 
of Vignu.” It takes an expert in that lore to “identify” any given Sdlagrdma- 
stone with its corresponding aspect [mirti] of Vignu, but the 
“jdentification” is necessary, and it must be accurate. For, in tum, 
that identity equates with a prescribed set of rituals which must be 
utilized in the worship of the stone—not the least important detail of 
all this pertaining to the ability to address the object of veneration by 
its correct name. If, for example, the Salagrdma is identified as “Krsna,” 
that means the household cycle of worship must include holy days 
sacred to Krsna—tike his birthday in Bhddrapada month (August-September). 
Different aspects of Visnu worshipped in the Sdlagrama-form are also 
associated with specific benefits; for example, if the stone is “identified” 
as Matsya, the fish incamation of Visnu, prosperity should attend the 
successful worshipper. A person, then, may undertake to worship in 
all propriety a specific kind of Salagrama-stone, that is, one “identified” 
with a specific reward, in hopes of obtaining that desired benefit—iong 
life, progeny, success, etc. 

Because of the “power” believed to inhere in the “found” sdlagrama- 
stones, and because of the importance attached to specific 
““dentifications” based on the infinite number of configurations possible to 
“read,” it is not surprising that some sdlagrdma-experts, So called, have 
been known to prey on the innocent beliefs of the devout. There is even 
traffic in fake SGlagrama-stones. Accordingly, elaborate precautions have 
been worked out in popular practice in accepting a’stone, as well as 
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Fig.20. Nammivar 
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in accepting an attributed “identity.” 


It is possible to buy sdlagrama-stones. But consumer beware! Most 
stones are acquired through known sources. Many are inherited, being 
passed down from father to son over a span of generations. It is important, 
in all homes, to be assured that a sdlagrima represents a benign aspect 
of Visnu. This is possible for a layman to judge only by assessing 
the results of prolonged worship of a given stone by a personal friend or 
family member before accepting it from them. It is considered “unsafe” 
for most persons to worship a Sdlagrama identified with a ferocious 
aspect of Visnu—for example, Ugra-Narasirhha (Visnu’s Man-Lion form 
in his Ferocious Aspect)—and, in order to avert “danger,” such a stone, 
if it comes into one’s possession, must be handed over permanently to 
a holy man willing to use his spiritual power to tame the beast, or to a 
temple where the dangerous potential of the stone will be offset by the 
overabundant presence of pacific powers pulsating throughout the place. 

Temples often, in fact, acquire large numbers of sdlagrdma-stones. 
For, in families where there is no issue to whom to pass on the stone, 
that it might enjoy uninterrupted worship, the practice is often to donate 
the sGlagrama to a temple. There, it will (hopefully) receive the priority 
of place in all the daily and festive offerings mentioned earlier. The 
hundi-offering boxes at temples like Tirupati often are used as receptacles 
for anonymously donated sdlagrama-stones. Such institutions are known 
to have periodic auctions of their excess stock of salagrdma-stones. 
Such auctions provide many would-be worshippers of the “found” stones 
with a reliable source for purchase, usually at a reasonable price. 


The name “Sdlagrama” is reputed to derive from the name of an 
ancient village supposed to have been situated on the Gandaki River 
in Nepal where the stones originate. That village [grima] got its name of 
old from the large stand of oak-like sala-trees which grew in the vicinity. 
By the time of the composition of the Indian epic, the Mahabhdrata, 
the name had already become synonymous with the “found” stones. 
The .purdnas offer a variety of explanations of why the sdlagrima 
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stones came to be pervaded by Visnu’s presence. Perhaps the explanation 
of greatest interest to readers of this volume is the one which relates 
Visnu’s willingness to be “found” in a natural object with a story 
associated with the subject of another essay. We close this present 
essay by reference to the story told about the origin of tulasi, the 
sacred basil plant [g.v.]. 


According to legend, then, the reason why Visnu took the form 
of a stone was the result of a curse (Siva. P. “Rudra” V:41:43 et 
seq.). Bmd&, a sincere ascetic who fasted and watched, prayed and 
meditated on holy things, undertook her austerities out of love for Visnu 
and devotion to her husband. All merit that she gained from her pious 
deeds she transferred to her beloved husband. But Visnu to prevent 
the husband from acquiring undue spiritual power, which power he was 
in any case using to frustrate the Lord’s désigns, decided to incarnate 
in human form resembling Bmda’s husband. So convincing was the 
earthly shape that Visnu took that he was able to seduce her, thus 
deprive her of all her merit and, in turn, thus humiliate her husband. 
The injured Brnd4, before she committed sati, cursed Visnu to become 
a lowly stone for what he had done to her. 


Curses in Indian lore are implacable, even for gods as powerful 
as Visnu. In accordance with the inexorable law of righteousness, it 
was imperative that he comply with the terms of the curse. So he 
became the abased stone of Bmnda’s intention. But once having fulfilled 
the terms of the curse, there was nothing that stipulated he had to 
remain in that mundane state! That Visnu remains from that day to 
this in such an accessible condition merely witnesses to his unstinting 
grace. He, the All-pervading One, not only still remains on earth as 
the original sdlagrama-stone, honoring Bmnda’s curse, but by his infinite 
power continues to effect his multiplication into countless sdlagrama- 
stones. As such he is easily to be “found” in the natural order of 
the world in which we live. All one has to do to reach out and touch 
that mysterious being, so subtle yet so astonishing in his design, is 
to “find” him where he is. 


20 

Nammalvar 

Just as many Saivas of south India give special honor to certain medieval 
Saivite saits called “Nayanmars,” as we have already seen in our essay 
on Manikkavacakar [q.v.], so the Sti-vaisnavas of south India honor 
the lives and teachings of the twelve medieval Vaisnava saints known 
as “Alvars.” These Alvars flourished between the third(?) and the 
ninth centuries C.E., and include in their ranks seven Brahmins, two 
Sidras, a king, a tribal, and a woman. All were what we would 
characterize in modem parlance as mystics and ecstatics. So highly 
revered have these saintly Alvar? figures been among Sri-vaisnavas 
for many centuries, and so extravagant has been the praise heaped 
on them through the many generations, that it is now almost impossible 
to reconstruct with any confidence the historical circumstances 
surrounding the lives and deeds of any one of them. What is beyond 
doubt, however, is that among Sri-vaisnavas today, as has also been 
the case for several centuries up to now, the one among the twelve 
Alvars who receives highest acclaim for his saintliness is Nammélvér— 
a name that is really an epithet meaning “Our Saint.” 


According to traditional hagiographical accunts, “Our Saint,” 
Nammalvar, was born in a small village known long ago as 
Tirukkurukir,” near the tip of south India. His parents were Sidras. 
They are said to have given him the name “Maran,” a Tamil designation 
connoting that the individual so called is rapt in the memory of his 
past lives and remains transfixed. So unresponsive was the infant to 
normal stimuli, we are told, that the parents took him to the 
Polinduninrapiran Temple of their village to seek the guidance of Lord 
Visnu. When they came into the temple-compound, so the story goes, 
the child scrambled from his mother’s arms toward a tamarind tree 
growing there. According to legend, Namméalvar from that day to early 
in his adolescence remained immovable in the shade of that tree. He 
was in a state of deep, ecstatic trance. 
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The young Ma§ran attacted visitors to that temple. Among them, 
one day, was a Brahmin who was also later.to be included in the 
select company of the Ajvdrs. Seeing the lad in trance there, he prostrated 
to him, and from that day never left the side of Maran. The man’s 
name was Maturakavi. 


When he was about sixteen years of age, Maran stirred from his 
trance, and emerged from the temple. From the evidence of the almost 
1300 poems which are attributed to him during the short span of 
his life, he sang about 36 temples in south India now held sacred 
among Sti-vaisnavas. For example, we know he visited Tirupati to see 
Lord VahkateSvara [g.v.] as well as Srirangam where dwells the lord 
Ranganatha [q.v.]. But the days left to him were to be few. He passed 
away blissfully, or attained paramapada, when he was middle-aged. Thus, 
according to Hindu hagiological convention, he was “absorbed into 
the divine,” or, in other words, he ascended to Visnu’s heavenly 
Vaikuntha. 

Our line drawing (Fig. 20) shows the youthful Nammélvar seated 
cross-legged under the tamarind tree associated in legend with him. 
Most depictions of the saint suggest the presence of this tree. Although 
he is given the usual iconic omaments—bracelets, armlets, necklaces, 
and earrings—these reflect more the sentiment of his later votaries than 
they relate to anything important in his life. What is important to note 
is the absence in his depiction of both an upavita-cord and an upper 
cloth. The absence of the former is explained by his origins as a Sidra, 
for, the ceremony of thread-investiture is reserved for those in the upper 
three ranks of Hindu society. The absence of the latter is somewhat 
more ambiguous, and may be attributed merely to the fact that he was 
too young to wear this garment. In its place is a small garland of 
vakula-flowers [Tamil: magizam-pij], the bloom of which he was known 
to be fond. He is shown with only two arms, a convention maintained 
in the depiction of human saints. The mudri displayed by his right 
hand is known by several names; which one it is called depends upon 
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the iconographic significance attached to it. As the “upadesa”-mudra 
of initiation it refers to his acceptance of Maturakavi as disciple and, 
by extrapolation, to indicate his acceptance of all true believers as his 
devotees. As the “jfidna”-mudra of supreme wisdom [var., “cin”-mudrda] 
it refers to the inner vision which he enjoyed and which he has shared 
with us in his poetic compositions. As the “vydkhydna”-mudra it 
may be construed to refer to his exposition of faith articulated in his 
inspired utterances. His left hand, which sometimes holds a pustaka- 
Manuscript to represent the collection of his utterances, called the 
“Tiruvaymoli,” is here held in what may be called the arigikara-hasta. 
With it he beckons us to come to him. 


On his forehead is a Vaisnava “irdhva-pundra” mark. As Nammalvar 
receives the adoration of all Sri-vaisnavas, regardless of their sectarian 
affiliation, Vatakalai or Tepkalai, the mark is neither “U”-shaped nor 
“Y”-shaped but is, instead, neutral. This ambiguity of marking so that 
sectarianism is obviated has been noted already in our essay on 
VenkateSvara [g.v.]. In any case, the presence of either a Vatakalai 
or a Tepkalai mark on this Alvar is an anachronism. His career 
flourished long before such sectarian distinctions came into vogue. As 
for his knotted coiffure it may be, as some say, an identification of 
locality. It is possible also that it represents a vestigial usnisa-bump 
symbolic of his status as a jivanmukta. Whatever may be its explanation, 
the knotted hair appears to be standard in the iconography of 
NamméAlvar—sometimes tilting to his left, sometimes tilting to his right. 


Occasionally images of Nammalvar show one or more other figures 
standing in subordinate relationship to him. If there is but one figure, 
it is most likely to be identified as Maturakavi, his disciple. If there 
are two figures, they are probably to be identified with Nammiélvar’s 
successors in the Sri-vaisnava saintly tradition, namely, Nathamuni and 
Ramanuja [9.v.]. 

Images of Nammil]var will be found in virtually every Sn-vaisnava 
temple of south India. Sometimes he will be given a shrine of his 
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own; sometimes he will share a shrine with other holy figures of the 
Vaisnava tradition. Two annual festivals are dedicated to the memory 
of this celebrated saint. In the month of Vaisakha (April-May), a 10- 
day festival remembers his birth. Each morning and evening of that 
period, his image is taken in procession accompanied by groups of 
men [gosthi] who chant verses from the so-called “Divyaprabandham.”*! 
Later, in the month of Pausa (December-January), there is a 10-day 
festival during which is re-enacted Nammélvar’s “death.” During this 
period, only Tamil hymns drawn from the Tiruvaymoli are utilized (that 
being a collection of “utterances from the sacred mouth” of the saint 
himself). Namméalvar’s “death” is dramatized by priests who carry his 
image into the sanctum sanctorum and there place it at the feet of 
Visnu’s image. The head of the image of Nammiélvar is so arranged 
face-down so that the saint’s head rests on the feet of the other image. 
Three or four priests then slowly chant some of his devotional stanzas 
while at the same time they gradually cover up his image with large 
quantities of tulasi-leaves. When his image is fully hidden from view, 
one of the priests (representing humanity?) petitions the Lord not to 
take Nammélvar out of sight forever. Another of the priests speaks 
(on behalf of the Lord) and assents to the request. Thereupon the image 
of Nammélvar is returned to his own shrine where, throughout the rest 
of the year, he is honored daily as part of the on-going liturgies of 
the temple. 


On the domestic front, images or pictures of Nammélvar will be 
found in many Sri-vaisnava homes. He is worshipped on at least one 
day each year, already mentioned, that is, his birthday in Vaisakha- 
month (April-May). The utterances of Nammi]var as preserved in the 
Tiruvaymo]i are chanted at home, often on a regular basis, by both 
men and women. 


The function of Nammélvar in the spiritual life of Sti-vaisnavas is 
to serve as a mediator between man and God. His own human devotion 
was considered so exemplary that it is a perfection toward which every 
pious Sri-vaisnava should hiniself strive. The words in which he himself 
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articulated his religious vision are so revered that it is considered 
sacrilege to treat them lightly in any way. Although the Tiruvdymoli 
has been translated into other languages, for purposes of utilizing it 
to help one move closer to God it must be recited aloud only in its 
Tamil original. Thus Sri-vaisnavas in the state of Andhra Pradesh who 
speak only Telugu, or those in the state of Kamataka who speak only 
Kannada, or those in Kerala who speak oniy Malayalam—or, for that 
matter, those in the United States who speak only English—must somehow 
learn to pronounce selections in Tamil from his compositions if they 
are to worship God in an effective manner. 


In fact, everything about this saint is extraordinarily revered. Even 
his footprints in symbolic form are accorded a high place of honor. 
There is in Sri-vaisnava Titual, both at temples and in the home, a 
liturgical instrument the “meaning” of which is inextricably identified 
with “Our Saint.” It is used by an officiating priest or head of the 
family to bless the participants in a ritual by placing it momentarily 
on the head and shoulders of male devotees, and on the head only 
of female worshippers. That implement is a metallic, dome-shaped, 
tiered crown, on the top of which are mounted in miniature a pair 
of sandals. Those sandals are said to be where Nammélvar “stands.” 
Thus the act of allowing the dome-like instrument to touch the head 
is equivalent, liturgically, to abasing oneself at the saintly mediator’s 
feet. The name of this dome-shaped instrument is “Sathakopa” or 
“Sathari.”*? That name is construed several different ways within Sri- 
vaisnava tradition, but suffice to say here that by its touch one is 
simultaneously given strength to prevail against wickedness and evil 
while also being reminded of the saint whose name is also known 
to be “§athakopa” or “Sathari.” 


Other names by which Nammilvar is known, in addition to Maran, 
Sathakopa and Sathari are: Karim&ran, ParahkuSa (“One who Goads 
his Rivals”), Sathamarsana, Vakujabharana and Vakula-bhOsana (both 
of which mean “One who is Adorned by Vakuja-flowers”). Men in 
Sri-vaignava families are sometimes namesakes of this saint. ’ 
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Ra ja 

Ramanuja’s name in the West is associated with a school of Indian 
philosophy labelled “Qualified Non-Dualism” [visist@dvaita-vedanta]. In 
India, however, his name conjures up other associations as well. In 
fact, his philosophical writings are viewed there as of subsidiary significance 
to his contributions as a medieval religious reformer and to his position 
as a saintly model. Those millions of Hindus who call themselves Sri- 
vaisnavas may be said to be heirs of the revised Hinduism he espoused 
and promulgated. Images of him are found in special shrines loccted 
within thousands of Vaisnava temples throughout the South. Also, his 
likeness sculpted in metal or captured in artists’ renderings will be 
found adorning the private shrines of many south Indian Vaisnava homes. 


According to traditional accounts, RamAnuja® lived to be 120 years 
old. He was bom of Brahmin parents in the year 1017 C.E., we are 
told, in a small village some 25 miles southwest of the city of Madras. 
The village prior to his birth was known as Bhiitapuri (Sanskrit) or 
Bitir (Tamil), and in later years the honorifics “Sri” and “Perum” 
were added, so that today the town is known on the maps as 
Sriperumbidir.* As a youngster he was sent by his parents to the 
nearby city of Kaficipuram, 10 miles further inland, for traditional 
schooling. There he remained for several decades during which period 
he got married and maintained the life of a householder [grhastha]. 
His intellectual, spiritual and managerial excellence came to the attention 
of the then-reigning pontiff at the temple town of Srirahgam. He was 
invited to become that pontiff’s successor. A prerequisite for the 
pontifical office is that the candidate be a samnydsin, that is, someone 
‘who has entered into the fourth stage of orthoprax Hindu life, having 
left behind him his former marital status. It is not clear whether Ramanuja 
took the vows of a renunciate in response to this invitation, or for 
reasons of his own. In any case, upon the death of the elderly pontiff, 
RamAnuja went to Srirahgam and assumed direction of that Holy See. 
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That Ram&nuja was liberal in his religious and social attitudes was 
already prefigured in some of the actions attributed to him during his life 
in and around Kajicipuram. For examples, he showed an exemplary 
willingness to leam from sources other than the most narrowly orthodox— 
one of his teachers, Tirukkacci Nambi, was from one of the lower 
castes. Also, when he was given the “secret” mantra of initiation by his 
preceptor, Gosthiptrna, with the specific warning that he would go to 
hell by imparting to one and sundry, it is said that he promptly climbed 
to the top of the temple-tower and shouted it for all to hear, explaining 
later that it were preferable to him to go to hell for that deed than for 
others to live in spiritual darkness; he wanted all to know the saving words. 


When he found himself elevated to high office in Srirahgam he was 
able to implement reforms within the fold of S1i-vaisnavism which 
reflected his liberal views. For one thing, he is remembered for champion- 
ing the admission of outcastes into the inner circles of the faith. For 
another thing, he sponsored the use of the vernacular Tamil in the divine 
liturgies of temples, services which had been up to his times confined 
to the sophisticated language of Sanskrit known only to the leamed few. 


For his liberal stances he earned the condemnation of many. Even 
some of his disciples suffered physical torment at the instigation of the 
threatened, conservative establishment. At one point, early in the twelfth 
century, RamAnuja himself found it advisable to go into hiding in order to 
escape retribution of the reigning Chola king. Accordingly, he migrated 
northwest to what is now known as Melkote, a small town in the state of 
modem Karnataka, where he remained for a twelve year period until the 
‘king died. RamAnuja retumed to Srirahgam and for a period of twenty years 
he served the Sri-vaisnava community as pontiff of the Srirahgam see. It 
was during those later years that he consolidated his reforms, institutional- 
izing them as established practices among the faithful. It was also only then 
that he could channel his considerable energies into the production of the literary 
works for which he is also remembered. Among the studies attributed to his 
most mature years are the so-called Sribhdsya, a commentary on the authorita- 
tive aphorisms of the ancient sage Badarfyana; the Vedarthasarigraha, 
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which is an exposition of some major points advanced in the Upanigads; 
and the Gitabhdsya, an interpretation of the Bhagavad-Gita. 


Our line drawing is a likeness of the saint based upon one of the three 
metal images depicting him commissioned during his life-time. That one 
is found in the temple at Sriperumbidar, the town of his birth. The other 
two—very similar to this one—are to be found at the two other places 
associated with his biography. At Melkote, the image of him is said to 
have been placed in its shrine during his last days. The third one, at 
Srirangam, installed during his reign as pontiff there, sits in front of 
another, larger likeness of the saint made of clay; both of these are 
found in the fourth prdkdra-enclosure of that city’s temple dedicated to 
Ranganatha [q.v.]. There is a local tradition which claims that the clay 
image embodies under its surface the mortal remains of RamAnuja.* This 
may or may not be true. Another tradition, for example, maintains that 
he was buried within the precincts of that same Srirangam temple, but 
not in that image form. There is also the well-known, though sadly 
neglected, place in nearby Tiruvanaikkaval, where RamAnuja is said to be 
buried alongside two of his precursors, Yamuna and Nathamuni. Whatever 
be the case, the date assigned to his death at Srirahgam is 1137 CE. 


Thus, when we tum to our line-drawing (Fig. 21) we see the figure 
as the saint himself wanted us to see him. Although his legs are not 
visible due to the cloth covering southem piety dictates for most divine 
images,” we know that he sits in a cross-legged position atop a pedestal. 
The pedestal is probably equipped with hooks for carrying the image 
in processions. His hands are held in the afijali-hasta to denote his 
attitude of adoration of the Lord Visnu and his consort Sri. Sometimes, 
in other depictions of RamAnuja, the banner, at his right elbow here, 
is propped against his shoulder within the arc of his right arm. This 
banner is a sign of his status as a sammydsin. In Sri-vaisnavism the 
staffs of such banners are invariably comprised of three sticks (tridanda) 
bound together. The number three is said to refer to the doctrinal concept 
that ultimate reality is perceived in three different modes, namely cit 
(animate beings), acit (inanimate objects), and iSvara (the Supreme Being).”” 
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His body is surrounded by the upavita-cord falling from his left 
shoulder across his trunk and around his right hip. The presence of 
the upavita-thread is a peculiarity among samnydsins of the Sri-vaisnava 
orders, and symbolizes that for them, even though they have “left the 
world,” they are still very much a part of it. Unlike renunciates of 
Smérta and Saiva orders, Vaisnava sartnydsins are obligated to maintain 
their daily observances—e.g., sandhydvandana-prayers, pijd-routines, etc. 
The upright marks on his forearms and forehead represent the 12 such 
marks a Sri-vaisnava daily applies to his body at different points while 
invoking the protection of one of the twelve aspects of Visnu respectively 
at each place. The precise shape of those marks differs according to 
infra-sectarian practices—the so-called “Vatakalais” use a mark which 
resembles more the letter “U,” and the so-called “Tepkalais” use a 
mark which resembles more the letter “Y.” At his shoulders, right 
and left, are marks respectively indicating Visnu’s discus [cakra] and 
conch [Sarikha]. In Sri-vaignava practice, it is still the practice to make 
an indelible imprint on the shoulders of aspiring devotees with a heated 
silver or copper implement. This practice of branding was part of a 
cluster of rites which marked their formal entry into the fold of the 
faith. Prerequisite for this initiation [diksa] was faith only; caste [jari] 
and community [varna], as well as gender, were irrelevant factors by 
comparison. Thus Sti-vaignavism continues to honor RamAnuja’s liberal 
teachings even today by offering to place these indelible marks [tépa] 
on the shoulders of anyone who is ready to proclaim his/her true belief. 


The image of RamAnuja displays at the neck a double loop of tulast- 
beads. This has a double meaning. Not only does it allude to the life 
of prayer through which the devotee [bhakta] keeps in continual touch 
with the Lord, but it also represents—because the tulasi-plant [q.v.] is 
dear to the Lord—all those acts of piety which are perpetually practiced 
to please Visnu. Around the neck of the image is also a garland of 
fresh flowers, indicative of the worship accorded the figure of Ramanuja 
in a Vaisnava temple in the South. His long ear-lobes denote the saint’s 
longevity. The shaved head reiterates his status as a sammydsin.* 
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At the feet of the image is a cultic instrument known as a “Sathakopa”/ 
“Sathari.” It is a tiered, dome-shaped, metallic implement surmounted 
by a pair of miniature sandals. At the conclusion of pijd routines in 
Sti-vaisnava temples and shrines wherever they are found, the arcaka 
in charge of the services grasps the implement at the top and offers 
to place the open end over the head (and shoulders) of the devotees 
who come forward for prasdda and blessings. The name “Sathakopa,” 
and the empty sandals, commemorate the saint Nammé]var [q.v.] whose 
teachings and perfected life provide perpetual inspiration for the 
devout. Its placement at RamAnuja’s feet suggests how fundamental to 
his own stance were the contributions of the earlier Tamil visionaries. 

Ramnuja’s birthday is celebrated each year in Sri-vaisnava temples 
throughout the South for a ten-day period during the first half of the 
lunar month Caitra (March-April). During this period the image of the 
saint is taken both morning and evening in procession around the precincts 
of the temple and/or in the streets surrounding it. Accompanying the 
image will be groups of men [gosthi] who chant verses from the so- 
called “Divyaprabandham.” This is a collection of about 4,000 hymns 
in Tamil attributed to a number of saints [Alvdrs] who predated RamAnuja 
and whose inspired utterances he succeeded in incorporating into his 
philosophy and the temple liturgies of his time, until then drawing exclusively 
from Sanskritic traditions. The hymns are still used today as essential 
elements of Sri-vaisnava worship both in temples and in the homes. 
As each morning and afternoon, respectively, the gosthi-groups complete 
about 200 hymns, by the end of the ten-day period the entire “Tamil- 
Veda” (as the Divyaprabandham is sometimes also called) is recited. 
Ramdanuja-jayanti, or the saint’s birthday celebrations, are done with great 
éclat in Sriperumbidiar, the saint’s natal village. 

Metal images, photographs of one of the three original likenesses 

_ of Ra&mAnuja, or artists’ sketches of the saint are found in many Sri- 
vaisnava homes throughout the South. Sometimes these are even given 
a prominent place among other pija paraphernalia. There are, however, 
no special rites associated with the figure of RamAnuja on the domestic 
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front. His name, including many of his aliases, often form part of 
the names of Sri-vaisnava men—e.g., Ramanujacarya, Laksmana, 
EmberumAnar, Yatiraja (or Ethirdja), etc. Many pious Sri-vaisnavas adom 
their letters to fellow Sri-vaisnava correspondents with the salutation 
“Srimate RimAnujaya Namah” (“Glory (Salutations) be to the Blessed 
Raminuja!”). As a further index to the influence that the figure of 
Ram4nuja continues to exert on the contemporary Sri-vaisnava 
imagination, one need only cite some of the many cultural organizations, 
schools, public halls, journals and the like which flourish in his honor. 
In walking through the streets of only one small section of Madras’ 
inner city known as Triplicane, one finds evidence of the following 
on signboards: RamAnuja Vedanta Centre, the Sri Raménuja Vani [quarterly 
journal], the RamAnuja Kootam [a hostel, rented out for mariages, etc.], 
Ramanuja Research Society, the Ethiraja Math, the Ethiraja Kalyana 
Mantapam, etc. 
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Madhva 


In terms appropriate to the discourse of Indian philosophy, the so-colled 
Vedanta system—i.e., the system which purports to give the essence 
of the teachings of the Vedas and all that is authoritative in the Hindu 
tradition—is intepreted in three prevailing ways. One way is to assert 
that the divine reality [brahman] is one and the same with the spirit 
[atman] comprehended within each individual. This mode of interpretation 
was the first.to be articulated, and was championed, by Sankara [g.v.]. 
It is referred to as “Advaita (“not two”) Vedanta,” a monistic approach 
to scriptural testimony. A second way is to affirm that the divine reality 
[brahman] is, to be sure, one and supreme, but that its unity expresses 
itself in three modes or qualifications, namely, the divine reality perceived 
as personal deity [iSvara], the divine reality comprehended in terms 
compatible with individual consciousness [cit], and the same reality whose 
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presence is displayed in the world of inanimate objects [acit]. This 
is the gist of the interpretation of Raménuja [g.v.], whose approach is 
described as “ViSistidvaita (“qualified non-dualism”) Vedanta.” The third 
way is to stress the difference between that which pertains to the eternal 
order [brahman] and that which obtains in the temporal order [atman]. 
“These entities are “two” [dvaita); they cannot be fused or confused. 
This is the teaching of Madhva, and is known as the “Dvaita Vedanta.” 


While each of the three spokesmen for these interpretations—Sankara, 
Ramanuja, and Madhva—were able and articulate at the level of 
philosophical discourse, all were also concemed to bring within the 
practical grasp of the masses the truths which they had discerned. Each 
of these philosophers established institutions for the promulgation of 
his teaching. These mathas or pithas were, and are still being, headed 
by apostolic pontiffs, men whose careers exemplify in their day-to-day 
habits and counsels what each founding philosopher considered to be 
at the human core of his vision. Adherents of the Advaita, VisistAdvaita 
and Dvaita systems have, through the centuries, been able to look to 
the leaders of these institutions as paradigmatic models respectively for 
their own lives. When in doubt ‘they may consult these pontiffs. Always, 
these leaders project an image or readiness to serve their followers 
by expounding their views on the good life through discourses, homilies, 
written maxims, and ethical treatises. Thus, the common man—and his 
family—is provided with nurture and guidance to live a life compatible 
with the philosophy of his religion. 

The followers of Madhva, called “Madhvas,” recognize 24 mathas 
today, most of them located in the state of Kamataka. These centers where 
exemplary monastics live and teach and worship are perpetually open to 
them. Madhvas gravitate to those mathas which cater to the language they 
speak, these usually being the ones which have for generations served 
their ancestors as well. Accordingly, Madhva mathas fall into three major 
categories: one, known as the “Gauda Sarasvata” community, supports 
two mathas which address themselves in the language of “Konkani” 
to their clientele in southem Kamataka and in the Cochin area of the 
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state of Kerala; the second, known as the “DeSastha” community, supports 
10 mathas which address themselves in the language of Kannada, Marathi 
and Telugu to their clienteles in the states of Karnataka, Maharashtra 
and Andhra Pradesh; the third, known as the “Sivalli” community, 
supports 12 mathas which address themselves in the language of “Tulu,” 
mainly in the state of Kamataka. All of these three, and those who 
follow their teachings, have in common a reverence for the person of 
Madhva and his apostolic successors. As well, they all acknowledge 
the Dvaita perspective that man and God are two etemally distinct and 
different entities and that man stands in relation to God as servant 
to master. Also, they have in common certain cultic concems pertaining 
to worship, sacraments, scriptural authority, the holy vocation and prayer. 


The founder of this movement, Madhva, is also known by such 
names as Vasudeva, Pimaprajiia and Anandatirtha. He was bom around 
1238 C.E.” of Brahmin parents in a village called Pajaka, situated near 
the coast in the southern part of the state now known as Kamataka. 
The date of his birth was on the 10th day of the bright fortnight of 
the month of Asvina (September-Octrober). Many are the references to 
his being an incamation of the Wind-god. Madhva himself states 
that he was Hanumin of the Ramayana-period and Bhima of the 
Mahabharata fame, who are known to have been the sons of Wind- 
god. Most of what is known of his life comes from two sources, the 
earliest, two generations after the master’s “disappearance”; the other, 
at least a century after Madhva’s times.” 


What emerges from the fragmentary evidence is the image of a man 
as gifted intellectually as he was robust physically. Whatever may be 
missing from the fuller picture we would like to have, there is little doubt 
that he was a great scholar, able to approach Sanskrit texts with perspicacity 
and originality which few before or since his time have been able to 
demonstrate to such a degree. It also appears that from his early years 
and throughout his long and active life he maintained a vivid sense of 
the relationhsip between man and God that prompted him constantly to 
challenge and repudiate the Advaitins and their monistic attitudes. Attimes 
his arguments were highly charged, even to the extent of being disdainful. 
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In his early years he was known as Vasudeva. His Brahmin parents 
entrusted his education to one Acyutapreska, a well-known scholar and 
head of a nearby religious community. In his ‘study of Advaita texts 
with this master the lad had a violent exchange with Acyutapreksa and 
angrily left him. In due time, evidently, their rift was healed, for it 
was under this same Acyutapreksa that Vasudeva, witifout having married 
first, entered the monastic order of samnyasa at the age of 16. At 
this time he assumed the new name of “POmaprajfia.” It seems to 
have been but a few short months or years that saw him elevated 
to the post formerly held by his teacher—he became the head of the 
religious community at Udipi. This new position provided him the 
opportunity to debate with opponents, to travel widely, and to draw 
himself a large following of admirers. Most importantly, it gave him 
time to write. Consequent to his new office he also received a new 
name, “Anandatirtha” (“he whose compositions brings bliss or joy”). 
The name by which he is most remembered now comes also from 
this period, for it is said that the saint himself invented it as a synonym 
for “Anandatirtha,” namely, “Madhva” (“one whose essence is [sweet 
like] honey”). 

He was to live on many years. One of the many things memorable 
about him was his devotion to physical culture. He was blessed with 
a powerful and strong body; as a youth he was active in sports; in 
his more mature years he kept trim by swimming, mountain-climbing 
and wrestling. He himself quoted an Upanisadic dictum that “the 
cultivation of the spirit cannot be managed by the weak.” At the age 
of 79, he was still vigorously teaching his views to students. One day, 
the ninth day [navaml] of the waxing half of the lunar month of 
Magha (Jdnuary-February), he left a group of his disciples at the 
Anantapadmanabha Temple in Udipi with the following words: “Ustisthata; 
jdgrata; prdpya varan nibodhata™' “Arise! Awake! Extend yourselves 
always to the best in life and relize the goal beyond”). It is said, 
simply, that he “disappeared” never to be seen again. His disciples, 
then and now, affirm that he still-lives in the Himalayas at some 
place north of Badrinath. 
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He left behind a legacy of almost 40 works. Among those are his 
scriptural expositions of the Brahma-sitra of Badarayana, the 10 principal 
Upanisads, and the bhagavad-Gita.” Also he composed independent 
treatises like the Dasaprakarana which, in ten sections, refutes the basis 
tenets of Advaita philosophy. In addition, he also produced the 
Visnutattvavinirndya, the prime concem of which is to establish the 
supremacy of Visnu over all other gods. Those who tum to these words 
in their Sanskrit originals must be impressed by the freshness and 
vigor of his style which is at once cryptically brief and richly allusive. 
Whatever may be one’s philosophical commitment, it comes clear 
upon perusal of Madhva’s works that he stands in the company of 
the world’s ranking philosophical authors. 

It remained for some of the followers of Madhva to make his position 
accessible to the ordinary layperson. Tuming for inspiration to some 
of Madhva’s own devotional lyrics and stotras, gathds and subhdsitas, 
his institutional successors like Laksminarayanatirtha (Sripadaraja) began 
a tradition of song and psalm which expressed the emotional impact 
of conceiving of self as “servant” [dasa] to the Lord [Hari]. Others 
took up this theme, including some of Karnataka’s best-known 
musicians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (and following). Soon 
a whole literature in a vernacular which everyone could understand 
namely, dasa-sahitya, emerged. In a way that was even more accesible 
to the masses than were the Tamil utterances of the Sri-vaisnava 
Alvars like Nammilvar [g.v.] and of Saiva saints like Manikkavacakar 
[g.v.], the tradition of the “Haridasas” became widely popular with 
the masses. Racy, colloquial, these lilting songs are sung even today 
by Madhva men, women and children. 

There are not temples or shrines dedicated to Madhva. This would 
be against Madhva doctrine—he was human, not divine. The difference 
between the two is both distinct and real. Further, he is believed 
not to have died, but still lives on in “Uttara-Badari.” In fact, images 
of Madhva will not be found. Only two-dimensional drawings may be 
rendered of this saint. 
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At the mathas, and in temples which serve Madhva-community 
worshippers, his birth is not celebrated. What will be found, once each 
year, is a commemoration over a 9-day period of his “disappearance.” 
This is a period called “Madhvanavami,” and starts on the first day 
of the waxing half of the month of Mdgha (January-February), and 
culminates on the ninth day [navamf]. During this time there will be 
large-scale feasts offered to the faithful, and on the last day Madhva’s 
portrait will be taken in procession. At any one of the 24 Madhva 
mathas this time is celebrated with great display. The pontiffs will 
Participate in the celebrations, and seminars and religious discourses 
will be scheduled in the saint’s honor. 

Our line drawing (Fig. 22) shows Madhva seated before an open 
pustaka-manuscript, expounding from one of the palm-leaves. This no 
doubt symbolizes his own exposition of the Dvaita position, an interpretation 
reinforced by the raised two fingers of his right hand (“Two, not one!”). 
He sits on a “plank,” token of his office as matha pontiff. The single 
staff [ekadanda] by his right elbow denotes the majesty and omnipotence 
of Visnu. He sits in a cross-legged posture, dressed in a bordered 
dhoti, a peculiarity of Madhva tradition. A separate upper-cloth covers 
one shoulder and drapes over the shaved head of the Master. In keeping 
with his status of a samnydsin he wears no upavita-cord. We may 
also assume that, according to Madhva tradition, he also retains no 
tuft [Sikhd]. He wears at his neck a double strand “rosary” made 
of tulasi and/or of lotus-seeds [kamalaksa]. 


He displays on his body several marks. The larger ones are the 
Madhva sect’s version of the Vaisnava pundra. Altogether there will 
be twelve of these on his upper torso and forehead, one each for the 
twelve mirti-forms of Lord Visnu, whose protection is thereby invoked. 
These are fashioned on the body each morning by the orthoprax Madhva 
after a purificatory bath and prior to morning worship and the day’s 
main meal. They can be made by applying with two fingers a yellowish, 
powdery mixture known as “gopl-candana,” in a shape reminiscent 
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of the arigdra-flame. The dot between the eyebrows as well as the 
other dark streaks within the other flame-like pundra-marks are made 
preferably with the ashes obtained from burnt cotton wicks and charcoal 
(remnants of worship done earlier.) The dot between the eyebrows is 
applied last, just before the devotee takes his meal. The smaller marks 
are made by applying small seals dipped in gopi-candana, transferring 
their design to the body by stamping it in place. The designs are in 
the forms suggestive of Visnu’s conch, discus, club and lotus. A grid- 
shaped element is denotive of the 8-syllabled mantra sacred to Visnu’s 
worshippers [the “astdksara”-mudrd, based on the “astaksara”-mantra, 
“Oth nimo Narayanaya”}. Once a year a Madhva devotee renews his 
commitment to his faith by having warmed metalic instruments in the 
shape of these “seals” applied to his body as “brands.” In Madhva’s 
depiction one of these “scars” is seen on the inner part of his right 
forearm. 

Midhvas often name their sons after the Master. Accordingly, it 
is not unusual in the South to meet men with such names as Madhva 
Sarvajiia, Anandatirtha, POmaprajiia, Vayujivottama and Jivottama. A 
remarkable feature about Madhvas is their sense of community, a close 
cohesiveness which binds them together socially and culturally. It may 
also be observed that M&dhva women appear especially to be more 
orthoprax than other Hindu women in their observance of such things 
as the fortnightly “Fkddast’-fast, their cultivation of the Tulasi-plant 
(g.v.], and honoring the ndgas [q.v.], etc. 


23 
Raghavendra 


Pictures of this popular seventeenth century saint feature a large, tomb- 
like structure in front of which he is depicted either seated or standing. 
The sepulcher is what identifies the figure as Raghavendra. For, the 
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structure is in fact the vault where he chose to be buried. The site 
of the burial place is in the town of Mantralaya, along the westem 
border between the states of Andhra Pradesh and Kamataka, a little 
over 100 miles south and a bit east of the city of Hyderabad. The 
shrine of his samadhi is called Brnddvana, and has served in recent 
generations to increase the attraction of the town as a pilgrimage site. 
Yet even during the saint’s lifetime votaries came there regularly to 
seek his personal blessings. When his body was interred there—and 
the traditional belief is that he was buried alive while in an elevated 
state of ecstacy [samddhi]—the visitations to the place proliferated. 
We shall retum to the traditional beliefs surrounding Raghavendra’s samadhi 
and burial after looking at his life. ¥ 


Not all the available vernacular sources agree on the details of 
R&ghavendra’s career. Indeed, there seem to be some important matters 
about which contradictory accounts are given. A few highlights may be 
tentatively advanced for a biography. He was bom in 1601 C.E. near 
Tanjore. He was the third son of Brahmin parents, Timmanna Bhatta 
and Gopammi. His father and mother were distinguished but indigent; 
they had emigrated south from what is now the state of Kamataka. His birth 
had been preceded some years by the arrival of an older sister and 
brother. He, the third and last child, was given the name Venkata Bhatta. 


As is not unusual in hagiographic accounts, we are told that he 
was a precocious child, gifted in many subtle ways. Some accounts 
of his life even attribute several miracles to him at an early age. What 
seems more clear is that his earliest formal education was under the 
tutelage of his older sister's husband, a scholar of some regional repute, 
by name Laksmi-Narasirhhacarya. After his investiture with the sacred 
thread (upanayana) in the year 1608 C.E., Venkata studied poetry and 
drama with his brother-in-law and was introduced also to the thought 
of Madhva [q.v.]. It appears also that it was during his early life that 
he learned from his’ older brother how to play the vind. In what was 
to become his virtuosity at the instrument, he carried on a family tradition. 
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We do not know when his parents died. It appears that Venkata 
Bhatta’s marriage was arranged by his sister and brother-in-law. They 
selected as his wife one Sarasvati Bai, and the two were married in 
the year 1619 C.E. His brother represented his father at the wedding. 
Soon after, Venkata Bhatta and his bride went to Kumbakonam where 
he underwent further training in traditional teachings. 


He did not stay there very long, however, as we hear of him next 
in Kamataka, where, at the town of Bhuvanagiri, he received students 
of his own, young men who sought him out due to his growing fame 
as a scholar. Meantime a son, Laksminarayana, was bom to him and his 
wife and poverty remained always a problem. He moved back to 
Kumbakonam where he met Sudhindratirtha, pontiff of the Madhva center 
there. These two found themselves drawn to .each other. The pontiff 
invited the young scholar and his wife to stay at the Math. The two 
are later known to have studied Dvaita philosophy together. 


When Sudhindratirtha fell ill shortly thereafter, he invited Venkata 
Bhatta to consider the possibility of succeeding him. Venkata Bhatta 
declined, citing his young family dependent on him. In Venkata Bhatta’s 
place, then, another was chosen as the pontiff-successor, one 
Yadavendratirtha, who almost immediately thereafter went on a walking tour 
through the North. During his absence Sudhindratirtha again fell ill. 
According to the accounts filtered through the followers of Raghavendra, 
the sick Sudhindrafirtha prayed to Lord Rama to change the young scholar’s 
(=Venkata Bhatta’s=Raghavendra’s) mind. His prayers were answered. 


Venkata Bhatta, however, decided to proceed in his own way to 
honor his second invitation from his pontiff-patron. First of all he 
decided not to tell his wife immediately of his plans. Second, while 
he was still a grhastha (“householder”), he saw to his son’s upanayana. 
He then went to Tanjore without his family and there took the vows 
of a samnydsin, that is, a renunciate who formally leaves behind 
family and fortune. This condition was a prerequisite for him to accept 
the pontifical office offered him by Sudhindratirtha. As a samnydsin 
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he took on the new name “R&ghavendratirtha.” The year was 1623 
C.E. According to the accounts traditionally maintained by followers 
of Raghavendra, when his wife came from Kumbakonam to Tanjore 
to see him in his math, she was refused entry. Humiliated beyond 
endurance, she committed suicide, about which more, later. 


Sudhindratirtha’s condition worsened and he went on a last journey 
to Hampi. He performed an act, as others before him had done and 
as others after him— including, notably, Raghavendra himself—were also 
to do. Going to a spot near the bank of the Tuhgabhadré River just 
outside Hampi, he composed himself in yogic posture and breathed 
his last. In Madhva circles this act of voluntary dying is called “entering 
Brndavana.”“ When the news of Sudhindratirtha’s death reached the 
travelling Yadavendratirtha, he retumed to Kumbakonam expecting to 
assume his office as pontiff. Raghavendra was, of course, already there 
functioning in that capacity. 

The controversy over succession required the adjudication of the 
ruler of Tanjore. According to the version of the verdict circulated 
among Raghavendra’s followers today, the ruler’s decision was based 
on the principle of “seniority.” One would think, therefore, that the 
judgment would have been in YAdavendratirtha’s favor. But 
Righavendra’s followers aver that the judgment of “seniority” was in 
their master’s favor, for, in the first place, he had been the first to be 
invited by Sudhindratirtha to succeed him in office and, in the second place, 
there was a much more “compelling” argument. That was to do with another, 
more esoteric interpretation of who was senior-most between the two 
contenders. According to this argument, the name “Y&davendra” pertains to 
the Lord Krsna, who was King of the Yadavas during the Dvdpara-yuga. 
By the same token, the name “Raghavendra” pertains to Rima, prince 
of the Raghu-dynasty, during the preceding Tretd-yuga. Thus, according 
to them, the dispute was resolved. Further, as proof of Raghavendra’s 
claim to authenticity, he possessed the hallowed image of Rima given 
to him personally. by the late pontiff. The possession of this “ralla-Rdma” 
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image had been one of the insignia of his predecessor’s office. Just as 
his predecessor received it from his master, so Raghavendra possessed 
it to hand down to his successor as proof of apostolic succession. In fact, 
what we have just reviewed is the sectarian recapitulation and explanation 
of what has ever since remained a split between two factions of Madhvas. 
To this day, there is continuing uncertainty among many as to the validity 
of the choice of Raghavendra, and the authenticity of his pontifical successors. 

Yadavendratirtha went on to become the pontiff of the Uttaridi Math, 
one of the eight maths founded by Madhva. Raghavendra moved to 
the small village mentioned at the beginning of our essay, Mantralaya, 
and established his headquarters there. He was to remain there some 
40 years receiving all who came to him. And many did. He was a 
charismatic figure; moreover, it was clear to those around him that 
he was also a miracle-worker. The hagiographers wax eloquent in their 
descriptions of the saint’s wonders. He gave pure speech to those who 
stammered. He gave a clean bill of health to lepers. He gave clarity 
of mind to the deranged. He gave new hope and vigor to the impotent. 
On one occasion he outwitted the Nabab of Adoni (the ruler of the 
area) when the latter sought to test the saint by sending him a polluted 
offering. It was during this long period of RAghavendra’s residency 
at Mantralaya that he also authored 47 works. 


Indeed, Raghavendra’s reputation rests as much on his literary 
activities as it does on his saintly vocation. His 47 works are all highly 
regarded as authoritative statements of the Dvaita Vedanta school of 
thought. Among his works are commentaries on several Upanisads, on 
the Bhagavad Gita and on several Vedic passages. He was recognised 
as an authority on the Hindu philosophical systems of Nydya (logic) 
and Mimfrhs& (Vedic exegesis). He was also a brilliant. interpreter of 
Madhva’s works. Although he is not known to have composed any 
music, he was, as we have already noted, highly regarded also as 
a musical authority and performer. 

We must now retum to his wife’s suicide. There is every reason 
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to believe that Raghavendra and his wife had been happily married. 
He had at first refused the pontifical office out of regard for his wife 
and son. But what seemed to him a higher calling finally won his 
commitment. Tradition claims that Sarasvati Bai’s suicide was not so 
much caused by humiliation as it was prompted by her devotion to 
her spouse now “dead to the world” as a samnydsin. The hagiographers 
assert that when the ghost of his wife visited him, Raghavendra took 
the first steps to assure her eternal rest by sprinkling holy water in 
the direction of that apparition. As a further measure, he instructed 
his son, and left directions for all his son’s issue as well as their 
wives and other relatives, to perform a special ritual in his wife’s honor. 
To this day, all those who call themselves blood relations of the 
saint, perform what is called “Sumangali-piaja” before they undertake 
any important ritual event’ So the memory of the suicide and the 
consequent welfare of her wandering spirit is kept alive and honored by 
Raghavendra’s descendants. 


Raghavendra’s own end came in his 70th year. One day early during 
the month of Sravana (July-August) in the year 1671 C.E., he instructed 
his followers to accompany him to a place on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra river. It was not far from his Math-building. He had 
previously arranged for 700 sacred “sdlagrama” stones [q.v.] to be 
brought to the site. As well, a mound of earth had been transported 
there for what he was about to do. Leading the procession of his downcast 
devotees, and carrying his beloved musical instrument, the vind, he 
walked solemnly to the spot. There he sat down, placed his vind beside 
him, composed himself in yogic meditation, and entered into samadhi. 

His devotees knew what they were to do. They took the earth, mixed 
with it the 700 salagrama-stones, and fashioned around their seated 
master a “Bynddvana”. It is believed that Raghavendra “lives” inside 
this sepulcher. An eye-witness account written by one of the earliest 
hagiographers of the saint claims that when the tomb was finally sealed, 
the master’s voice was heard to issue from within: “Lord Hayagriva 
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The simple mud-Brndavana has since been covered with marble 
slabs and somewhat extended from its original size. The top, as always, 
remains open so that soil [mrttikd] may be secured from the interior 
to render-its miraculous effects. Covering the marble tomb is a larger, 
mandapa-like structure, the walls of which are steel-mesh. Only a few 
are permitted inside this structure, one of them being one of the several 
full time attendants who act as priests at the site. Around this roofed 
structure is a much larger open court where devotees of Raghavendra 
gather to circumambulate the site of his samddhi. 


Our line drawing (Fig. 23) shows the saint standing in front of the 
Bmdavana which marks his final resting place. Given his pre-eminent 
association with this Brndavana-tomb, in a sense, it would be enough 
for his followers simply to show it and nothing more. For, the sepulcher 
is so closely associated with Raghavendra that to decorate it is the same 
as decking the saint’s person. Thus in that sense his presence either 
standing or seated in front of the structure is redundant. The cloth draping 
the tomb and the double-strand of tulasi-beads on the Brnddvana- 
structure are, then, reiterated as we see an upper cloth draping his head 
and a double-strand of tulasi-beads encircling his neck. On one side 
of him is his vind buried with him; on the other side are two coconuts, 
the normal offering which any devotee brings while visiting the tomb. 

As already indicated, depictions of Raghavendra show him either 
seated or standing. He is invariably dressed in the typical garb for 
Sarinydsins, the [kasdya] cloth of ochre. As was noted in the iconography 
of Madhva [q.v.], this saint’s garments also show a border. The small 
water-jug [kamandalu] in his left hand and the sandals [pddukd] he wears 
both indicate his ascetic commitment. The aérdhvapundra on his 
forehead identifies him as a devotee of Visnu, its shape along with the 
marks on his body confirming that he worships his God according to 
the rules of the Madhva community. The staff that slants along his right 
side is comprised of a single stick [ekadanda] and is symbolic of his 
claim to pontifical status in the Madhva order. The abhaya-hasta (‘Fear 
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not”) displayed by his right hand imparts to the entire depiction a sense 
felt by all who ever visited his shrine, namely, that in his presence they 
need never fear about what is to become of them here or in the life 
hereafter. 


The site of his samddhi is the center of the personality cult that 
flourishes in his name. If anything can be said about the cult, it is 
that it is growing. Daily hundreds of believers go to Mantralaya to 
circumambulate his “presence” in the Brnddvana. Soil from it is 
packaged and sold, and is ingested both for its ascribed curative effects 
and for the sense of communion with the saint afforded thereby to 
the devotee. A cupful of the soil from his Brnddvana at Mantralaya 
is taken whenever a new center of this saint’s worship is opened. 
There have in recent times been “Raghavendra Maths” established in 
such places. as Bangalore, Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore, Nanjangud, 
Tirupati, Trichy and Udipi in the south, and such places as Bombay 
and Poona farther north. In each of these Maths the soil from the 
Mantralaya sepulcher is used to initiate a replica of the original. 
Soil from those dispersed Brnddvanas are also believed to have 
extraordinary powers. Daily scores of people will be seen repairing 
to these regional shrines in order to commune with the saint who still 
“lives” and affects their lives. - 


There is one day each week which seems to attract more devotees 
to Raghavendra’s shrines than any other day, Thursday. Once each 
year, in the month of Sravana (July-August) followers of Raghavendra 
commemorate his samadhi. This 7-day “Arddhana,” as it is called, 
features processions of the saint’s picture or image in the streets near 
the center where he is worshipped. That center, quite obviously, is 
something more in the cult than a mere Math; it functions, in fact, 
as a temple and is sometimes referred to as such, other times referred 
to in terms of its central symbol as a “Brndavana.” The saint’s likeness 
which is carried through the streets during the annual festival 
commemoration is conveyed on a different vahana-vehicle on different 
days of the 7-day period—on one shaped like a horse one day, on 
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one resembling a chariot another day, and so on. This 7-day period 
is also a time when the soil in the Brnddvana at Mantralaya and at 
the replica Brnddvanas elsewhere—sometimes considerably depleted by 
its circulation to the faithful—is replenished in an act which is 
presumably one of the central mysteries of the cult. 


If one has any doubts as to the hold this saint has on contemporary 
Indians one need only visit one of the cult centers during the 7-day 
“Aradhana”-period. Particularly at Mantralaya, but also at the regional 
centers, one will find huge throngs teeming in circumambulation of the 
Brndavana. Those devotees are drawn to the saint because they feel 
he can work wonders in their lives. And, according to testimony one 
hears, Raghavendrasvami has made the lame to walk and blind to see, 
the deaf to hear and the barren to deliver. His votaries are not drawn 
merely from among the Madhvas. Circling the Brnddvana, the center 
of their world of faith, will be found Hindus of both low and high 
castes, the rich and the poor, Vaisnavas, Saivas, Muslims and even 
now and again, a Christian. 


NOTES TO SECTION THREE 


1. Occasionally one encounters examples of Rima at rest, in a reclining position 
[Sayana-rama), a8 popularly pointed out at Darbbasayana (Tamil: Tiruppullini) 
near Ramesvaram—but such are unusual depictions. 

2. In temples where the image of Rama is revealed flanked by companions, sometimes 
‘SitA's image is found on Rama's right, ¢.g., at the Parthas&rathy Temple in Triplicane, 
and at the Kodandarima Temple in Madhurantakam, et al; and sometimes her image 
is found on Rama’s left, ¢.g., at the Rima Temple in Bhadrichalam, etc. 

3. Leaders of a political movement in Tamil Nadu introduced some years beck a 
“Ravanalild,” a pageant which features Riana as victor in the legendary battle with Rima. 

4. Valmiki’s Ramayana (“Yuddha-kinda” 61:63) specifies that Hanumén uses both (dual 
number] his hands to carry the medicinal mountain. Thus, the addition of a gada- 
club is a gratuitous detail, and must be accomodated graphically either by tucking 
it under one of his arms or else, by freeing one of his hands from the mountain 
to grasp the weapon, in defiance of the text. 

5. The eight siddhi-powers are usually listed as follows: animd (the ability to shrink 
to minute, atomic size); mahimd (the ability to swell to gigantic proportions); garimd 
(the ability to make himself dense and heavy); laghimd (the ability to become light 
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and bouyant); prdpti (the ability to get hold of anything he wants); prakdmya (the 
ability to assume any identity he desires to take); isitva (the ability to inflict his will 
upon others); and vasitva (the ability to accept the deference of others). 

This story is alluded to under the notes accompanying the depiction of Krsna with 
his consorts, Rukmini and Satyabhamé. It should also be noted that some understand 
“Dipdvali” primarily as a festival of a new year, a time when they invoke the goddess 
Lakgsmi's presence and blessings. 

Statements like this are always subject to dispute. There is no doubt that Krsna is 
one of the most-widely popular gods in India. We are not unaware, as we say this, 
however, of our own statement about the widespread worship of the devi-goddesses, 
that a deity like Mariyamman [q.v.] brings us face-to-face with one of Hinduism’s 
most widely worshipped and ancient divinities. 

Inscriptional evidence indicates the temple was originally dedicated to Vehkatakrsna 
Bhagavan, a form of the Lord associated with his abode in the hills. Today this temple 
in Triplicane is commonly used as a stop-over point for pilgrims visiting Tirupati 
for purposes of worshipping VehkateSvara [g.v.]. 

Faith ascribes the “scars” to the battle “He” fought; metallurgists would be more 
likely to explain the pitting of the icon to the effects of the many substances to which 
it has been subjected over the centuries while “bathing” it liturgically. At the same 
time, it is tempting to allow the evidence of those “scars” to confirm the earlier 
testimony which connects this temple and its image with VehkateSvara and his cult 
(see note 8, above, and the legend recounted in Essay 18, infra, in regard to the “scar” 
on VehkateSvara's face). 

In this connection attention is drawn to a manual known as the Tantrasdrasamgraha. 
Its injunctions for daily worship seem to direct the routines at Guruviydr, just as 
it seems to be used by the followers of Madhva [g.v.] in the rites conducted in the 
temples and mathas supported by that community. 

At Stirahgam this garland of fresh flowers perpetually placed upon the deity is called 
“Vaijayanti” (“the garland of victory”). Its constant replacement is in accordance 
with the dictum of Hindu folklore that the way one can recognize a god is that the 
garland he wears never withers. 

This is not a universally utilized iconographic detail. The fact is that orthoprax Hindu 
men often receive at the time of their marriage, and thereafter wear, a second upavita- 
cord. In the Srirahgam sanctuary, one of the two “cords” is a gold band placed 
decoratively across the body of the image. 

The utsava-bera depiction of the deity of any given temple need not necessarily 
replicate the exact form of the deity in the sanctum sanctorum of that temple. Indeed, 
often they are different; most especially are they different if the immovable icon 
[miila-bera] is revealed in a lying or dancing form inappropriate for displaying in 
procession. 

According to Mahabharata V1: 604, the Harivamsa and various purdnas the terrestrial 
plane is said to be comprised of seven concentric islands. [dvipa]: Jambu, Plaksa, 
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15. 
16. 


21. 


‘Silmala, Kuéa, Krauiica, Saka and Puskara. Each of these is in tum surrounded and 
separated by a concentric sea: salt water, sugarcane juice, wine, ghee, curds, milk, 
fresh water. 

Some 80 miles to the southwest of Srirahgam. 

In all the great “Brahmotsava” processions of Srirahgam there is another figure 
taken out in ambulation with Rahganatha and his consort, Rahganiyaki, namely 
Vibhisana. This figure is one famous in Hindu mythology as the hero whom Rima 
[g.v.] placed on the throne of Lahki after vanquishing the demoniac Ravana. As a 
coronation presentation, Rima gave to Vibhisana the ancient deity of his Ikgvaku- 
clan, the Lord Raiganitha. But rather than go all the way to Laka, which popular 
tradition associates with Sri Latki (Ceylon), the deity stopped at Srirahgam 
where, in his reclining posture, he turned on his right side in order to face south 
where Vibhigapa was ruler. The south-facing aspect of this deity, then, is explained 
mythologically in terms of the “great tradition” epic-tale of Rima’s conquest of 
the southem dynasty of Siva-worshippers descended from Pulastya. This by no 
means excludes explanations in other terms for this unusual orientation to the 
south of the Brahmanical deity, Vignu. 


|. In fact, the ParameSvara-sambhitd is a text of the Pificaritra corpus of canonical texts 


which reputedly reflects the mode of worship honored at Srirahgam. 


. ‘This dictum was hinted by RamAnuja (q.v.] in his ‘Srirahga-gadya," one of the three 


prose-compositions of his Gadyatraya. As we have already noted, this text is 
chanted before the Lord during the month of Caitra (March-April). 

The reader is reminded of the arduous journey still required of pilgrims who wish 
to go to Sabari Hill to “see” Lord Ayyappan [q.v.] in Kerala. 

Bilva-leaves, usually found only in Saiva liturgies, are used; Saturday, especially 
sacred to Somskanda, is a special day; some snake-ornaments [ndga-dbharana}, 
rarely seen on Visnu icons but frequently featured in Saiva images, are prominently 
and repeatedly seen as the Lord’s adornment; in the 1000 names of the Lord chanted, 
there is the puzzling presence of the name Karttikeya, scarcely an epithet normally 
accorded Vigpu but a common alias for Subrahmanya; a hill shrine such as this one 
is more often than not an abode of Siva and his entourage, especially of his illustrious 
son, than it is of Vaignava manifestations; and so forth. See also n. 9, above. 

A similar ambiguity is affected on images of Nammélvar (q.v.], inasmuch as he is 
worshipped alike by Tenkalais and Vatakalais, hence cannot be claimed exclusively 
by either sector of devotees. 

Some of these suprabhdtam-songs have been adapted by one of South India’s leading 
female vocalists, Mme. M.S. Subbalakshmi, and are available on LP records and 
audiotapes. 

Professor Fred Clothey of the University of Phittsburgh (U.S.A.)has madetwodocumentary 
films in the hills outside of Pittsburg, both reflecting worship at this important site of Hindu 
piety in North America—one, a record of the temple's opening day rites in the late 1970s, 
“Consecration of a Hindu Temple”; the other, interviews with devotees who came there 
in the late 1980s to worship Lord Venkatesvara, “Pilgrimage to Pittsburgh.” Both the 
approximately 30 minutes long; each is available for rental or for purchase. 
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2A. These are cult-names identifying respectively worshippers of Visnu, Siva, the 


Goddess, Sirya (the Sun), and Ganapati. 

In the South, at least, it is not uncommon for Subrahmanya or Kumara:(sometimes 
also hailed as Murukap [q.v.]) to be substituted for SOrya; other Smartas simply add 
Subrahmanya (Kumira-Murukap) as a sixth deity worthy of worship in addition to 
the traditional five identities. 

A sphatika, for example, is rare and costly. Not every family can afford to own one. 
In its place may be substituted a picture of SOrya or, as already noted, the popular 
deity Subrahmanya (Kumra-Murukap). 

A Tamil Smérta informant gives this account of worship in his home. Special 
attention to the various deities worshipped is given according to the schedule: Sunday= 
‘Strya/ Monday = Siva/ Tuesday = Subrahmanya (Kumara, Murukap)/ Wednesday= 
Ganapati/ Thursday = Vignu/ Friday = The Goddess/ Saturday = his personal 
igtadevatd, or “chosen deity,” which happens to be VehkateSvara [q.v.]. The addition 
of the seventh, a family deity, rounds out the week. All seven are honored daily, 
with the greatest devotion always going to VehkateSvara; but the daily round bows 
to necessity for emphases. This same informant—by no means unusual in what he 
does—amixes pictures and icons with the few “found” objects within the reach of 
his financially depressed family. 

Such correspondences of sworls and indentations will be found cataloged in 
Agni-purdna 1: xlvi, Brahmavaivarta-purana “Prakriti Khanda” XX1, Garuda-purdna 
1:45:14-31 and 1:66: 1-5, Padma-purdna V:120:51b-80 passim—and elsewhere. 


29. The term in Tamil refers to one who has dived deep into the plentitude of God's 


31. 


32. 
33. 


mystery. 

Now known on maps as “Alvartirunagari,” the re-naming done centuries ago in 
Nammélvar's honor. 

This is a collection of about 4,000 hymns in Tamil attributed to the Alvars. 
NammiAlvar’s own compositions comprise a major section of this. For further details 
of how the gosthi-groups manage in the ten days to sing all the 4000 hymns—as 
they do at this time for Namm]vir—see our essay on RamAnuja [q.v.}. 

One of these instruments is found illustrated in the line-drawing of Rim&nuja [¢.v.). 
He has several other names and epithets by which he is likewise commonly known. 
One, Emberuménir, is the name conferred upon him by his teacher. Others derive 
from his role as an ascetic [yati]}—Yatiraja, and its Tamilized equivalent Ethirdja, as 
well Yatindra. Still others derive from the folk belief ascribed to his figure that he 
was an incamation of Visnu’s eternal serpent survitor, as was also the ascription 
given to the legendary hero Rama's younger brother—hence, Sega and Laksmana as 
well as Laksmanamuni, Iaiyaperumil (a Tamil epithet for Laksmana as well as 
Raménuja) and Iaiyd]var. Another title by which he is known is Udaiyavar, also 
Bhisyakira. 

‘This town was to gain infamous notoriety when, on May 21, 1991, the former Prime 
Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, and 18 others were slain by an assassin’s bomb during a visit 
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35. 


37. 


41. 


42. 


there. 

It is the normal practice for the corpses of saints and sartnydsins to be buried in 
a seated yogic posture, rather than to be cremated. 

It may come as a surpirse to many Wester readers who have seen Hindu images 
only in museums or sales-rooms settings that they are never found “uncovered” in 
temples or home shrines. Any image used in worship will be found “dressed.” Indeed, 
one of the leit-motifs of pijd is the offering of clean clothes to the icon, after bathing 
and before feeding him/her, and the daily chainging of that apparel. 

Sometimes, less convincingly, they are said to symbolize the three gunas which 
constitute the material world in which we are all in this life so inextricably involved. 
‘Still again, the three are said to refer to the controls of thought, word and deed saints 
perfect. A sectarian interpretation is that the three bound as one becomes a Banner 
of Victory (of Visistidvaita) over rival (Dvaita and Advaita) schools. The Saivas and 
‘Smiirtas who adhere to the Advaita teaching that Brahman is the sole reality—a teaching 
promulgated and popularized by Sankara (g.v.} have nosuch problems with ambiguity; 
to them the single [eka] danda is said invariably to symbolize the insight, “Truth 
is one.” The Dvaita followers of Madhva [q.v.], when depicting his banner, also show 
but one [eka] stick [danda] to emphasize the majesty and omnipotence of Vignu. 
Although not visible here, there is no doubt that Rimfnuja, as other Vaignava 
Sarhnydsins, retained a “tuft” [Sikhd]. As with the preservation of the upavita-cord, 
this in some way symbolizes a notion of remaining in the world while yet having 
renounced it. By contrast, Smarta and Saiva sarnydsins, upon entering the fourth 
stage of life, discard the upavita-cord and shave the sikhd-tuft. 

There is no unanimity in regard to his birth year. Some place it earlier, even in the 
late twelfth century. His death date is also unknown. Whatever be the correct years 
of the lifespan of this figure so closely associated with Udipi, he is to be clearly 
distinguished from another figure who died about a century later in the Hindu kingdom 
of Vijayanagara; his name, confusing the unwary, was Madhivacirya. 

The Madhvavijaya is a hagiographical account by one Nardyanapanditicdrya (late 
fourteenth century), and attributes to Madhva a number of miracles, asserting also 
that he was an incamation of Vayu, the wind god, just as had been Hanumin and 
Bhima in earlier times. The other main source is the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
figure, Jayatirtha, whose commentaries on Madhva’s dense statements afford us 
with the earliest, presumably also the most authentic, interpretations of the master’s 
compact and enigmatic language. 

These words come from the Katha Upanisad, said to be Madhva’s favorite. Another 
saint of a later age, who was also committed to a life of both physical and spiritual 
cultivation, Vivekananda (d. 1902), also found this passage inspirational, and used 
it with his disciples. : 

These works are collectively known in Hindu traditions as the “prasthdna traya,” 
and in Hindu philosophical circles it is necessary to demonstrate that one’s position 
inno way contradicts the teachings embodied in those three holy texts. In this, Madhva 
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was only following conventional expectations. Before him, such figures as Safkara 
{q-v.] and RamAnuja [¢.v.] had found it necessary to do the same. In more modem 
times, even such figures as the late S. Radhakrishnan bowed to this convention by 
producing translations and glosses upon these three basic texts, the “prasthdnatraya.” 
Another way to construe the two fingers is to suggest that they indicate that of all 
the gods Visnu is supreme [hari sarvottama], and of all individual selves [jiva] Vayu, 
the wind-god whom Madhva himself claimed to be, is the best [vdyujivortama]. 
Elsewhere in the Hindu tradition this act of sloughing off the body is known as “jiva- 
samadhi,” “sajlva-samadhi,” “svacchanda-marana,” etc. See essay elsewhere in 
this volume on Ramalifga. The word “Bynddvana” in this connection means 
primarily a sepulcher or burial vault. The name has overtones with the structure 
used for growing the sacred rulasi-plant, and is shaped somewhat like it; the burial 
vault, also, contains soil (see essay elsewhere in this volume on “Tulas!” and its 
worship). In the latter case, the soil is used to bury the body of the ‘deceased’. In 
both cases, the soil is believed to be sacred and to have marvelous, curative powers. 
Many of the pontiffs of the Madhva centers during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries chose to “enter into Byndavanas” as a way of finalizing their careers. These 
are cultic centers of great importance to M&dhvas. The practice of “entering into 
Brdavana” has now fallen into disuse. 

The term “Sumarigalt” refers to a lady who possesses the five auspicious tokens 
[marigala] namely, the “marigala-sitra” (wedding thread at the throat), bangles at 
the wrists, toe-rings, nose-stud and filaka-mark on the forehead. Such a lady is, of 
course, one who is married, for only married ladies are allowed to wear all these 
five items. In Sumarigali-pijjd as practised in Raghavendra’s clan, the procedure is 
to invite five mature married ladies and to honor them by the gifts of a new sdyi. 
Inasmuch as there is normally a special meal prepared in connection with the 
important ritual which “Sumahgali-p0ja” must precede, these five married ladies are 
served first. Among Raghavendra’s descendants, it is believed that one who honors 
“Sumangalts” in this manner honors Raghavendra’s wife. 


SECTION FOUR 


Selected Goddesses 


24 

Devi : Durga 

Throughout the South in villages, towns and cities there are temples 
large and small dedicated to the goddess Durga (Tamil : Turkkai). The 
more impressive temples to Durgd at Kadil and at Mangalore in the 
state of Karnataka, at Manimadi in the state of Tamil Nadu, and at 
Vijaywada in the state of Andhra Pradesh are not typical. Most Durga 
temples are small. They are usually cell-like structures to which is attached 
a covered portico, the whole set on a small plot of ground surrounded 
by a wall. Everything is whitewashed, and the most visible marks to 
indicate that the place is dedicated to the worship of Duxgd are the 
lion-vahanas made of stone or plaster atop the four comers of the 
walls, and a crude plaster or stone replica of the goddess’ shrine presence 
somewhere near the gateway to the compound. 


The goddess is sometimes related to Siva as his wife, or sakti, 
in one of her more ferocious aspects. This identity with Siva at times 
appears to be very tenuous, more than occasionally non-existent. For, 
this goddess also seems to enjoy an independent status—she remains, 
as she seems originally to have been, a grdma-devatd (‘village deity” 
or guardian of the fields) of a threatening visage. Her true identity 
is, indeed, part of her mystery and fascination. Is she the wife of Siva, 
or not? Is she a virgin, or not? Is she benign, or is she savage? 
Her very name means “difficult of access, impassable, unattainable,” 
and while this originally referred to her mountain origins, it surely also 
refers in some way to her enduringly elusive nature. While abodes 
housing her presence are ever always near her worshippers, she remains 
difficult to grasp fully, somehow just beyond the reach of reason. 


It may be her very ambiguity which draws her minions to her. 
Whatever else she may be, it is clear that she is first and foremost 
a personfication of power. As such, she is approached for a share 
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of the abundant might which it is the hope of her supplicants she 
will bestow. Accordingly, many go to her to acquire “strength” in 
order to endure the vicissitudes of daily life, or “power” to apply 
directly in situations threatening status or survival. Like most mother 
goddess figures, Durgé is approached also for progeny, for the cure 
of diseases, for protection against poisonous bites, and for prosperity. 
In addition, it is not uncommon for votaries of this goddess to pray 
to her to dispatch and destroy enemies seen and unseen. 


In temples dedicated to her worship, pija is done twice daily. 
On Sundays and Tuesdays—times which appear to attract more crowds 
to her presence than other times—she is worshipped a third time. 
That third service coincides with the inauspicious period on those 
days known as “Rdhu-kdla” (on Sunday it falls between 4:30 - 6:00 
p.m., and on Tuesdays it occurs between 3:00 - 4:30 p.m), and 
recalls that she is the presiding deity over the planet R&hu, at his 
most ominous then.' Certain days of the month, too, are especially 
important times for her worship—on the ninth day [navam!] of each 
fortnight, as well as on both the days preceding and the day of 
the New Moon [amdvasyd and its preceding caturdasi-day] and of 
the Full Moon [paumami and its preceding caturdast-day]. At such 
times, in addition to the usual offerings of cooked and uncooked 
foods, flowers, efc., she is garlanded with a necklace of limes. It 
is said that those represent the skulls which, in life, she wore as 
decoration. Sometimes she is also presented with a trayful of limes 
cut in half and reddened with vermillion powder. They are advanced, 
we are informed, as substitutes for the blood-offerings which were 
earlier part of her worship and which are today still not unknown 
features in her worship at some temples. 

In addition to the annual Sivardtri vigil enjoyed by all devis in 
the month of Magha (January-February), the most elaborate of the 
annual festivals addressed to Durga in her temples occur in the fall 
and in the spring. Their timing suggests they may be vestiges of 
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harvest and planting rites. At both, however, it is rather Durgi’s 
identity as a destroyer that is stressed.> The one in the fall coincides 
with the all-India festival, Navaratri, which is explained elsewhere in 
this volume in relation to the Siva-linga [g.v.] and to the goddess 
Sarasvati [g.v.]. Among Durga devotees the fall festival is referred 
to as “Sarada Navardtri” (“Nine Nights in Autumn” or “Nine Days- 
and-Nights in Autumn”). It is a time when for nine consecutive days 
in ASvina-month, in a way somewhat different from the way she 
is remembered within more Sanskritized circles, her devotees recall 
her victories over the demons she was created to quell. The springtime 
festival, which may be a peculiarity to south Indian devi worship, 
is called “Vasanta Navaratri.” It is celebrated in the month of Caitra 
(March-April) when, just as in the fall, the image of the goddess 
is taken in procession in the temple precincts for nine days, and 
once again her conquests are celebrated.‘ 


Indeed, Durga’s raison d’étre is destruction. One story of her “birth” 
is that she was created at a colloquy of the gods, issuing from 
the mouths of Brahm, Visnu, Siva and other gods. The golden creature 
who materialized full-grown was immediately armed with their weapons, 
one for each of her arms—the trident of Siva, the discus of Visnu, 
the club of Yama, and so on up to as many gods as were present. 
Thereupon she was sent out against the buffalo-demon, MahisSsura, 
whom she dispatched forthwith. On another occasion this fierce female 
humbled Bhandasura, another demon. Later she took on and vanquished 
Canda and Munda, destroying them both. Yet again she challenged 
Sumbha and Nisumbha, crushing them forever. So it was time and 
again that with her power and might she laid low the adversaries 
of the gods. While we do not know exactly what those demons 
represent, either in sum or individually, it is clear that Durgi had 
as her destiny their decisive destruction. 

Our line drawing (Fig. 24) depicts Durga in one of her benign 
attitudes. It is the custom, in south India at least, not to worship 
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a deity in its ferocious form. Here, she appears approachable. She 
is seated not on her lion-vahana [simha] but on a pedestal such 
as might be found in a shrine. Just as often, however, she might 
be shown standing in front of her animal mount. She is dressed 
in a matronly sdyi, usually yellow. It is the rare depiction, in our 
experience, which does not show her with toe-rings, marigala-sitra 
at her neck, and a tilaka-mark on her forehead—all symbols of a 
married lady. The lotus in her lower right hand is a well-known 
fertility symbol, and is typical of devi-figures generally, but here may 
additionally be construed as a benign counterbalance in some degree 
to the sword, club, and trident she carries in her other three hands. 
Its significance as a symbol of fertility requires no further comment. 
When Durga is revealed with more than four arms, her weapons 
corresponding more closely than here with the great gods of her 
myth of origin, she is called “Mahisdsuramardini” (“Destroyer of 
the Demon Mahisa”); in that identity she is also shown with the 
severed head of a buffalo at her feet. 


It is possible here, as we have attempted to do elsewhere in 
this volume, to undertake an esoteric reading of the signs of the 
figure before us. The two symbols, the sword and the club may 
be construed as instruments of death (especially given the reference 
to Yama by the club); at the same time the ever-erect sisila of 
Siva and the lotus may be construed as indicators of new life. The 
double message simply reiterates ambiguity of her basic identity 
already alluded to. But we cannot pursue the mystic levels of 
interpretation further in an essay which is designed mainly to identify 
Durga as but one of the manifestations of the generic Sakti-power 
of the Divine, more often than not associated with Siva. 

While small replicas of Durga in plaster, extruded plastics and papier- 
maché are occasionally found in some homes, the worship of Durga 
at domestic shrines is not common in the South. What does permeate 
her presence abroad from the temples and shrines which normally 
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house her is her name. It is not unusual to meet girls and women 
who are her namesakes. Variant names for ladies include: Jayadurgi 
(‘the Victorious Durga”), Kanakadurgi (the “Golden Durga”), and 
Vijayadurga (the “Triumphant Durga”). Men’s name include Candidaisa 
and Durgadasa, both of which connote their devotion to the goddess. 
25 

Devi : Kali 

That a deity so popular in the North, especially in Bengal, should in 
the South be relegated to relative obscurity, merely attests to the vagaries 
of parochialism in the Hindu tradition. For whatever may be the reasons 
explaining KAli’s visibility in the land surrounding Calcutta [Kdli-ghat], 
for reasons perhaps equally complex she is not nearly so prominent 
in the South. There are, to be sure, temples dedicated to this dark 
lady throughout the length and breadth of the subcontinent’s peninsular 
tip, but they are neither numerous nor highly influential. Yet, Kali’s 
presence adds a dimension to south Indian cultic life which deserves 
notice here. 

Like Durga [q.v.], there is an ambiguity which surrounds Kali’s 
identity. It is not clear whether she is merely a grim local personification 
of the .Mother - goddess, or whether she is perceived primarily as 
the cruel consort of Siva. In fact, she is both. Though of uncomely 
countenance it is well-known that she is kind and that all she does 
pertains to the divine plan. Votaries go to her temple for relief from 
chronic diseases as well as from the parching threat of cholera, for 
progeny as well as prosperity. At the same time—often by the same 
individuals—she is hailed as Sakti of Siva, the destroyer. Further mystery 
attaches to her person (as with Durg&) in regard to her marital status. 
It is never clear whether Kali is virgin, or wife. Depictions of her 
usually show her with toe-rings, marigala-sitra and tilakd-mark—all 
of which point to her status as Siva’s spouse. Yet she is often 
pictured alone and of tender countenance, just as she is also meditated 
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upon and celebrated in story as standing upon the “corpse” [sava] 
of Siva. Her swarthy figure remains shrouded in mystery. 


Kali has no parents. She appeared by parthenogenesis: when Durga 
fought the demons Canda and Munda, there flashed from her frown 
the full figure of Kali. She was, according to purfnic accounts of 
the event, dark, fanged and four-armed. Her most awesome conquest 
was over the powerful demon Raktavira. This asura had, through 
penance, won the boon that, even though he might be slain, each 
drop of his blood to fall upon the ground would immediately rise 
again, issuing forth a thousand clones of himself. To prevent this, 
Kali killed him and in doing so, held him aloft so that his bleeding 
body was above her gaping mouth. She drank his life-fluid as it 
oozed from him during his final paroxysms. Having acquired from 
him a taste for blood, Kali has roamed forever thereafter in her 
vampire search for sustenance. She is known to haunt cremation grounds 
in her ghoulish quest for fresh blood. Consequently some depictions 
show her with famished body, lolling tongue. 

Our line drawing (Fig. 25) reveals her in a benign attitude appropriate 
for worship. She is seated on a pedestal in the relaxed “ardhaparyarika”- 
posture; her usual “vdhana,” the corpse, is missing. She is dressed 
bere quite regally. The attributes of her marital status are quite 
obvious. Although the fangs, fire (of destruction? of genesis?) and 
fingernails are also prominent, attention must be drawn to her lower 
right hand, held in the reassuring abhaya-hasta (“Fear not!”). Her 
two upper arms hold the vajra and ndga respectively. Those may be 
construed in a number of instructive ways, only one or two of which 
we may suggest here. For example, the vajra is primarily a weapon. 
As such it kills. It also delivers. Its shape is reminiscent, further, 
of Siva’s misdla, although it appears to be only in a vestigial form. 
Similarly, the ndga may be deadly. As a symbol of time [kd/a] and 
its transitions, of rebirth and the hold that it has on humans, it is 
not surprising that its shape here resembles a noose. Yet time and 
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its transitions, including rebirth, present new possibilities and suggest 
new life. By holding these’ symbols in her harids, Kali demonstrates 
her control over their powers. The lower left hand extends the kapdla- 
bowl, symbolic both of the story in which she caught the blood [rakia] 
of the demon and of the sacrifice she demands from her votaries. 
Given her benign attitude here, the question must arise as to what 
it is—exactly—she expects of her devotees. 


At temples in the state of Tamil Nadu—such as those at Ambattur, 
Mavir, and Muthialpet (in Madras City}—Ka&li is worshipped twice a 
day.6 The ministrations are in charge of men called “Madtarigas,”” 
professional (though not necessarily full-time) priests in her service. 
In addition to the morning and evening offices there are on Sundays 
and Tuesdays special offerings in which, at some places, animal sacrifices 
are made. This practice in the South, however, has become increasingly 
rare in the last fifty years or so, pumpkins and large gourds nowadays 
providing substitutes for animals. Each month on the New Moon Day 
[amavasya] ladies are drawn to the temple where, after having fasted 
during the preceding day [caturdasi vrata], they approach the goddess 
to petition long life, health and progeny for themselves and/or for 
their relatives. 

At most Kah temples the annual Sivardtri vigil is celebrated in 
the month of Mdgha (January-Feburary), and this follows a pattern 
not unlike that observed in Saiva temples throughout the South. But 
what distinguishes Kali temples in the South from other, local devi- 
shrines is the festival held each year on the second Tuesday of 
Vaisakha-month (April-May). As part of that, the goddess is carried 
in procession, and throngs gather to “see” her in her glory on that 
day. The Navaratri cycle later on during the month Asvina (September- 
October) also affords an opportunity—by some deft reinterpretations 
of its “meaning” by Kali-worshippers—to celebrate the goddess; a 
description of the cycle need not detain us here inasmuch as it has 
been dealt with elsewhere in this volume in connection with Durga 
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[q.v.]. In the same month, as it declines into Kdrttika-month—usually 
about mid-October—the dark goddess is glorified by the lighting of 
lamps as part of the traditional “Dipdvalf” Festival of Lights celebrated 
throughout the South. 


Unlike practices in the North by devotees of Kali, images of her 
are not often kept by south Indians in their homes. It is enough 
to seek her out as occasions demand in her temple dwellings. However, 
her name is honored perpetually among those who call their children 
after this grim but gracious goddess. She is remembered, then, 
whenever such female names are mentioned as: Bhadri, Bhadrakali, 
Kali, Kalikai, Mah&kalt, Mtahgi, and Sy&mals. Men also are given 
such names as K&leSvara, Kalimuttu, and Syamalarao. 


26 

Devi : Kamaksi 

The genius of Saivism for assimilation has been commented upon 
elsewhere in our essay on Somiskanda [q.v.]. Its ability to incorporate 
into its own cult powerful folk-motifs is illustrated once again in the 
phenomenon of the goddess Kamiksi. Here, we have evidence of a 
dark, aboriginal goddess, strongly associated with a particular place made 
the bride of Siva. Undemeath the many-layered veneer of brahamanical 
traditions long associated with her, there seems to remain only partially 
concealed the image of a very young girl so powerful by virtue of 
her austerities that anyone who sees her enjoys boundless rewards. 
In the process of her absorption into Saivism she was invested with 
siren-like qualities and given attributes normally associated with the God 
of Love [Kdmadeva]. In her identity as “Kamaksi” she is considered 
to be as one who has “eyes [aksa] of “love” [kima] at one level, and, 
at another level, as one whose glance bestows all wishes. Her 
virginal youth (age 8) has been transmuted to the figure of a young 
woman married though yet of unblemished purity. Her swarthiness has 
been transformed into a glowing golden hue. (For all this, the parallels to 
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the paradigmatic figure of Parvati [g.v.] are instructive.) She functions 
not only as at the Sakti of Siva but also as an incarnation of the 
ever-gracious Mother Goddess. 


Our line-drawing (Fig. 26) shows her as she is depicted at hundreds 
of temples and shnnes in Tamil Nadu.’ She is invariably shown 
as youthful, amiable, and gently smiling. Normally she is shown with 
four arms, and seated. Her padmdsana-posture—a pose somewhat 
unusual for goddesses—is reminiscent of her earlier career as a 
penitential.? This pose may, indeed, substitute for a vdhana in her 
case, as portrayals of her with an animal are virtually unknown. The 
presence of a parrot in some portrayals of her is construed by us 
not so much as an indicator of a vdhana as a link to her identity 
with Manmatha (i.e, Kimadeva, the Hindu god of love). This identity 
is constantly alluded to by the iconography featured in her two 
extended hands. Her lower right hand holds a bunch of five flowers; 
her lower left hand holds a sugarcane. Whatever other connotations 
these two symbols of florescence and fruitfulness may also have, 
they are primarily to be construed as, on the one hand, the five 
arrows of Kama's quiver, and on the other hand, the sugarcane bow 
of that god of love.’ In her two other hands she has the arikusa- 
goad and the pdSa-noose, symbols already familiar to us from other 
figures in Hindu iconography and likewise, here, suggesting her 
quickening and saving capabilities. Images of gracious deities usually 
demonstrate either the abhaya or varada-hastas, or both; their absence 
in the depictions of Kamaksi is explained by her devotees as apparent 
only. For, in her large and lovely eyes, they say, are found all 
the gracious blessings implied by those two, more overt, hand- 
gestures. Here, as always, she wears the marigala-siitra and tilaka 
of a married woman. The crown, rich omamentation and apparel 
indicate her elevated status as devi. 


Kamaksi is synonymous with Kaficipuram. Also known simply as 
“Kajicl” or by the Anglicized “Conjeevaram,” that town has long 
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been renowned as one of the seven “holy cities” of India. It is 
very ancient. As early as the fourth century CE. it was already 
known as the capital of the Pallavas.'' Kamiaksi’s temple there has 
attracted devotees for over a millenium. The unparalled and paramount 
position enjoyed by this ancient goddess at Kajficipuram is illustrated 
by two facts. One is that it is the feminine presence within the 
precincts of “her” temple which predominates: even the form which 
her consort takes on her right in the sanctum sanctorum is half- 
female, “Ardhandrisvara.” One has to go to the third prdkara-courtyard 
of her temple to find a liriga of her consort—and that was installed 
only in recent times.’? The other, is that among the hundreds of 
temples in KAficilpuram—noted as a town of temples—the Kamiaksi Temple 
takes precedence of place. In their grand festival parades, the deities 
of other temples normally make a circuit around the four streets 
surrounding her temple. Further, it is asserted that the main gopuram- 
entrances of all the other temples in the town, whether Saiva or 
Vaisnava, face the Kamaksi Temple. Given these considerations the 
process of absorption by Saivism of indigenous cults into its fold, 
mentioned at the beginning of this essay, is all the more notable. 
One is left to ponder whether it is Siva who mastered the local 
devi, or she who conquered him. 


The priests who attend her at her temple are Saiva Brahmins. 
She is normally worshipped four times a day except on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, when additional liturgies are introduced. Each month on 
the Full-Moon Day [paumami] there are elaborate rites added to the 
daily rituals, and addressed not only to her but also to other divine 
beings in the precincts of her massive abode [dlaya/koyil]. 

Annual festivals are celebrated at the Kamaksi Temple in a 
grand manner. During the month of Mdgha (January-Febuary) is 
the all-night vigil of Sivaratri, followed soon thereafter by a 10-day 
festival which culminates in the asterism of Magha. In the 
month of Phdlguna (Febuary-March) an even more festive 10- 
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day celebration, called “Kalyanotsava,” commemorates her wedding 
to Siva. This attracts as many as a hundred thousand devotees to 
her temple. The 9-day cycle of Navaratri is celebrated twice, once 
as “Vasanta-Navaratri” in Caitra-month (March-April), and later as 
“Sarada-Navaratri” in Asvina month (October-November), a feature 
explained in general terms elsewhere in this volume (vide “Devi: 
Durga”). 

Pictures of this lovely-looking lady abound in homes in and around 
Kaficipuram. Her benign gaze extends beyond there, however. Just 
as pictures of her comely countenance are disseminated throughout 
Tamil Nadu and beyond, so one finds numerous, local Kamaksi 
temples,'? which model themselves on the Kaficlpuram original, 
distributed throughout the South. Her presence as a kula-devatd in 
domestic worship is likewise not limited to the town of her origin, 
but is spread over the southern regions of the sub-continent. 


Two vows pertaining to the worship of Kamiksi deserve notice 
in closing. For those who harbor a particular desire which has yet 
to be fulfilled, there is the practice of approaching the goddess at 
weekly invervals over a five-week period. This may be done either 
at Kajicipuram itself or at one of her regional shrines, but wherever 
it is done it must be preceded by appropritate measures such as 
fasting and prayer. The recurrence in this of the number five in 
relation to intentionality cannot help but remind one of the five flowers 
held in Kaméaksi’s hand (arrows-payicabdna, and the mantra of the 
same name which won for the goddess her coveted lord). The second 
observance is called after her epithet “Katyayani," and is a vrata- 
vow undertaken exclusively by females and has as its purpose for 
unmarried girls the acquisition of a desirable husband, and for married 
ladies the protection and longevity of their spouses and loved ones. 
This commitment to honor and emulate the goddess commences in 
the month of Phdlguna (Feburary-March) seven days before the 
culmination of the goddess’ kalydna-wedding festival. 
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27 
Laksmi (Gajalaksmi) 


Lakgmi is a well-known, easily-recognized, and often-encountered female 
figure famed throughout India. Depictions of her full-blown, are found, 
in the medieval period but it is quite clear that her even more ancient 
origins—both iconographic and in terms of the cultic attributes associated 
with her—go back to the nymph-like figures called yaksis that 
predated, but were centrally incorporated into, early Buddhist art. Her 
Many names attest to her continuing popularity through the succeeding 
ages and, as well, give us our first inklings of how she is understood 
even today among Hindus. 


Lakgsmi is the feminine form of the word “laksma,” which means 
“spot” or “mark.” Because she is associated in popular piety as 
the consort [Sakti] of the god Visnu, her presence, if not shown 
overtly visible standing at his right side, is signified by the “srivatsa”- 
spot, or folicle “mark,” that is, the mole above his right nipple where 
a discerning devotee may always “see” her eternally with her lord. 
An altemative designation for her is “Mahdlaksmi,” “She who is 
great [mahd-]’’ as well as “She whose marx [-/aksma] characterizes 
(the Lord).” Another popular name for Laksmi is “Sri,” which means 
“ The Beauteous One,” “The Prosperous One,” “The Honored One,” 
“She (to whom others resort),” and “She (who resorts to the Lord).” 
Laksmi is also known as “Padma,” “She who is identified with 
the Lotus”; as “Kamala,” “She the lotus [born] one”; “Indira,” “The 
one who is exceedingly prosperous”; “Haripriya,” “The beloved of 
the lord Hari”; and “Hemaméilini,” “She who wears garlands of gold.” 
Laksmi has many other names marking her intimate association with 
Visnu, so that as his name varies, hers, too, may consequently 
change. 

According to the traditions which converge to illuminate this 
lovely lady’s natality, when the deva-gods and the rdksasa-demons 
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were in cosmic contest their tug-of-war, which served to chum the 
Milky Ocean, materialized from the depths not the desired drops of 
divine nectar but—wondrous to behold—the white waters washed up 
a woman! This luminous lady rose, lifted on a lotus that bore her 
aloft, to hover above the whirling currents and tides of discord, 
engendering by her radiant presence.a calm and peace that thereafter 
prevailed. All turmoil ceased as the whole of creation beheld her 
beauty in wonder and astonishment, and she smiled down from her 
throne-like lotus seat called “padmdsana.” Emerging with her were 
two elephants, ensign representatives of the four cardinal directions 
who, elevating their trunks, offered her an auspicious abhiseka-sprinkling 
of sparkling waters from the celestial Ganges. 


Thus, our line-drawing (Fig. 27) follows tradition and shows her 
lotus-bome. As in the epic and purinic accounts, and as is appropriate 
to any divine being of infinite power and eternal presence, hers was 
no normal “birth,” since she has no beginning, no end—she arose 
from the waters fully formed. She is usually depicted, as here, as 
a young woman who has just attained maturity, neither an under- 
developed maiden nor an extravagantly endowed matron. She is in 
her precious first prime, and is said to be of a glistening gold color, 
and everything about her—the garments she wears, the flowers she 
holds, the ommaments which grace her, even the fragrant pedestal upon 
which she sits—is fresh and bright and pure. 


The waters, of course, represent her source in the unfathomable 
depths of nature that brims with divinity and with the super-abundance 
of all things. The elephants who attend her are themselves, according 
to Hindu sentiments, symbols of affluence and prosperity; thus they 
reiterate Laksmi’s own identity. Further, these same elephants suggest 
her sway over the whole of creation, north, east, south and west, 
for these stand for the beasts of burden who, according: to Indian 
mythology, bear up the world at its four comers. The whole, then, 
is a picture of promise. Even leaving the lovely lady aside for the 
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moment, we lear from Indian lore that even to dream of an elephant 
portends success, wealth and good fortune! 


But it is she, after all, who is central in this picture. And, a 
Hindu looking at this depiction—which is correctly to be called 
“Gajalaksmi,” that is, “Laksmi-with-Elephants”—sees here the very 
image of plenty, the embodiment of all that is good and bountiful 
in life. It is worth noting that, as here so in all depictions of her, 
Laksmi wears the marigala-siitra at the neck and rings on her toes, 
tokens that she is a married lady; these signs are understood by 
her votaries to indicate that she has been since the beginning spouse 
to her lord Visnu, hence is to be acknowledged as ever-associated 
with him, indeed, as inseparable from His Infinite Being. This 
dimension of her personality suggests that she is the Eternal Feminine, 
and represents the profound fecundity in all creation and creativity. 
She is the Sakti-power of all that which may be brought into being, 
of all that which is yet to be realized. As such, she is approached 
by the hopeful for abundant blessing of all that is best in life. 
Specifically, she is known to many as the Goddess of Plenty, the 
Dispenser of Health and Wealth, the shining Dispeller of Ignorance. 
No wonder, then, her lower right hand mutely gestures “Fear not” 
[abhaya-hasta] and her lower left hand signals “Let me give unto 
thee” [varada-hasta]. Indeed, it need not surprise us then that as 
one who so abounds in grace, she is conceived by many to be 
the benign mediatrix between man and god; hence she is resorted 
to by them first before they would dare deliver themselves directly 
to a more demanding divine redeemer. 

Before moving on, it may be instructive at this point to notice 
once again her seated posture. Bear in mind that the very same 
position in which many practice yogic concentration as well as perform 
their pijd-routines of worship—even the position in which they take 
food—is a recollection of the posture of this paradigm of plentitude. 
Just as she is lifted on the lotus and brings with her presence all 
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auspicious things, so the person who sits likewise may also hope 
to tap the mysterious cosmic, psychic, divine and/or physical powers 
which lie submerged, as yet unrealized, unseen and/or only dormant 
in order that those very powers may be plumbed, acquired, honored, 
nourished. “Padmdsana,” the posture of which we speak, means, 
literally, “lotus-sitting attitude,” and it resonates with all the profound 
implications which are conjured up by Laksmi’s own appearance at 
the earliest stages of the world’s evolution. 


There are temples throughout India dedicated to this goddess of 
prosperity. Most famous, probably, is the Mahalaksmi Temple at 
Kolhapur, in wester India’s Maharashtra State, where tradition says 
she withdrew from VenkateSvara [g.v.] in order to maintain her own 
majestic honor. That is a pan-Indian center of pilgrimage and an 
important site in its own right. But, in regard to Laksmi’s worship 
in south India, what is most striking is that this goddess, in addition 
to such spots as may be solely associated with her, finds a place 
in every Vaisnava temple, no matter how large, no matter how small. 
Normally, in such places, she is assigned a separate shrine located 
just to the south of the Lord’s sanctum sanctorum—in a position 
corresponding to his coveted right side. Just as does the Lord in 
the main sanctuary face the rising sun in the east, so does this 
deity who derives from the depths of creation look to the dawn of 
each new day. And to this shrine every visitor to the Lord Visnu’s 
temple resorts first, only thereafter to approach the Lord in his own 
inner place of worship. Indeed, in the South, those who call themselves 
“§ri-vaisnavas” do so to indicate the favored place which Laksmi, 
or Sri, occupies in their spiritual life, their liturgical practices, and 
in their theology. 

Further, once one enters into the innermost sanctum of a Vaisnava 
temple in the South, whether she is shown standing there beside 
the Lord as an icon with but two arms, modestly representing his 
constant consort, or whether she is standing there alone, nonetheless 
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she is ever concretely visible. Her palpable presence is perceived 
in the Lord’s “Srivatsa”-spot already alluded to, located on his chest— 
normally on his right pectoral, the side of utmost honor. In any 
case, Laksmi, or Sri, is the “mark,” or the “honored one,” who 
is inseparable from her lord; and, she is the very one whom all 
might themselves wish to emulate in view of her constancy and 
uninterrupted proximity to/union with God. 

On the domestic scene, Laksmi’s image is never very far from 
sight. In some of the older houses in traditional quarters her likeness 
is carved in elaborate lintels over doorway entrances in token of 
the hoped-for blessings that may flow from her benign presence. Her 
depiction in a calendar picture or in a framed picture is often hung 
to adorn the walls of pijd-rooms as well as of living rooms, kitchens 
and entrance halls. As often as not the portrait will reveal her, as 
in our illustration, as “Gajalakgmi”; but just as often she might be 
shown in her guise as “Dh&nalaksmi,” in which she is shown dispensing 
gold coins from outstretched hands; or as “Dh&nyalaksmi,” in which 
she holds com or rice in token of her domain over crops and fertility; 
or as “Santanalaksmi,” in which she confers the boon of offspring; 
or even as “Viralaksmi,” in which she imparts valor and bravery. 
‘Other forms in which the goddess is worshipped, in addition to the 
five, already mentioned are: “Dhairyalaksmi,” “the One who confers 
Courage”; “Rajyalaksmi,” “She who blesses Rulers (with secular 
power)”; “Varalaksmi,” “the Lady who bestows Bountiful Boons.” 
Occasionally one finds shrines to “Astalaksmi,” in which all eight 
aspects of the goddess are to be found. 

Practices that pertain to her association with wealth are worth recounting 
at this point. As goddess of plenty she is also dispenser of money. 
Her picture is often noticed pasted inside the lid of a cash box; 
or, her image may be found hanging above a cash register in places 
of business; or, a passport-size photo or picture bearing her likeness 
will be in many billfolds. Within the money-lending communities she 
is, by some, seen to be present in, therefore worshipped as, a gold- 
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bar—no less a fitting aniconic form than the paper money in which 
many others acknowledge her blessed presence! In fact, on whatever 
may be their payday, many of the partisans of this patroness of 
wealth repair to her shrine, paycheck in hand, and personally thank 
her for her largesse. 


Beyond these miscellaneous activities there are certain times 
particularly associated with her worship. Dawn and twilight, when there 
is a mystic union between day and night and the two are ever so 
subtly joined, is a moment when Laksmi (the Golden Goddess)—the 
one eternally in union with God (the Dark-hued Pervader of all things)— 
is recalled. At eventide, when in olden days lamps were lit, it is 
still the practice to open wide the front door of a home and to 
put on the front porch light in hopes that Laksmi will be led there, 
indeed, that she will enter and stay to bless the house by her visit. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays are held important to those who 
honor her; those are days when her “108” names are chanted, a 
devotional act which is preceded by a “full head bath” (or, in an 
act its exact equivalent, by a shower) in the pre-hours of the morning. 
Of those days, Friday is especially auspicious for worship of this 
goddess; on that day special foods may be prepared for offering 
to her, and for shared enjoyment by family members. And on the 
last Friday of the “bright” fortnight of the Tamil solar month of 
Api (July-August, or the amdnta month of Srdvana) many girls of 
Smérta and Madhva Brahmin families who are approaching their post- 
pubescent maturity, put on new clothes and undertake a program of 
fasting and prayers—called “Varalaksmivrata”—the motive being to 
please the lady of largesse in whose power it is to bestow upon 
them the riches and blessings of a happy married life. 


For reasons which are not entirely clear, but just as in the case 
of Sarasvati [g.v.], so also. Lakgmi tends to preserve the integrity 
of her own independent identity in south Indian Hinduism. While 
as the consort of Visnu she may be given different names to correspond 
with his particular aspect (¢.g., Siti as Rama’s consort, Radhi as 
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Krishna’s beloved, etc.), she is in this regard not unlike the devi- 
goddesses associated with Siva as that deity’s Sakti. As an independent 
deity, however, Laksmi seems to have escaped the more or less 
interchangeable identities attributed to Durga, Kali, and with other 
devi-goddesses treated elsewhere in this volume—and this, even 
among Saivas who may themselves occasionally honor her as 
Goddess of Wealth and Prosperity. 


One more important constellation of association orbits around 
Laksmi’s likeness and must be mentioned here. This comes to her 
by virtue of her identity in popular piety with the annual holiday, 
Dipavali (known in the North as Diwali). Dipavali is a celebration 
which, among other things, precedes the ushering in for some people 
of the New Year. Here, in addition to whatever else may be done 
to honor her alone, Laksmi is joined with Sarasvati [g.v.] and Ganesa 
[¢.v.] in a triumvirate. Each one of the three, recall, has to do with 
beginnings and blessings. At that critical time of juncture, when the 
old year joins the beginning of the new year, it is only appropriate 
that this triad of functionally-related deities—bestowers of earthly bounty, 
of intellectual treasures, and of unimpeded progress—be worshipped 
as a triune source of well-being. 

We have placed this essay on Laksmi in the section dealing with 
the goddesses. It would have been equally defensible to place her 
treatment in the section dealing with Visnu and his associated forms. 
We concede her precise identity must remain controversial. In regard 
to popularity and prominence, however, there can be no doubt. 


28 
Devi: Mariyamman 


“Amma” (Telugu, Kannada), and “Ammai” (Malayalam), and “Amman” 
(Tamil) are suffixes which mean “Mother”. When used alone as a 
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name, it is usually construed to refer to the great Mother Goddess _ 
known throughout the countryside as the curer of fevers and plague, 
of chicken pox, measles and smallpox." It is not unlikely that this 
matronly figure (Fig. 28) prayed to for her “cooling glance” is the 
same figure—likewise associated with the serpent world—addressed in 
the North as Sitala, the “Cool One.” Her most common name in Tamil 
Nadu is Mariyammap, a name more or less interchangeable with 
Pachaiammap and Muthidlammag as well as with Periyandyaki and 
Bhavani—and probably many others. In Andhra country her most common 
name is Ammavaru, which is more or less interchangeable with 
Muthyalamm’, Nokdlamm’, Poleramm’, Somflamm’ and Mahimari— 
and probably many others. A majority of the prefixes to the names 
just cataloged have to do with smallpox. So the identity of the deity 
appears by that to be fixed. Despite the fact that, according to the 
World Health. Organization, smallpox has been officially “eradicated,” 
nonetheless millions continue to throng to the temples and shrines of 
this goddess for other physical benefits and, of course, for spiritual 
renewal. There is no evidence to indicate that resort to this “smallpox 
deity” is on the decline; in fact, evidence is quite to the contrary. 
In Tamil Nadu alone, places where Mariyammap is worshipped are 
so numerous as to defy count. It may be that with this goddess we 
stand face-to-face with one of the most popular—and ancient—divinities 
in all of Hinduism. 

One of the most arresting modes of her iconic representation is 
that she is shown very often with only a head and no body (some 
renditions depict a head only, some a head and shoulders, and some 
a head and shoulders and breasts). Many in the South identify this 
head with Renuka, the mother of Parasurima, who, when her head 
was severed by her son, became a goddess.’ While this story associates 
Mariyammap and her cult with ParaSurama, a figure with close affinities 
to the South (the ancient name for Kerala is “ParaSurima-ksetra,” 
indicating it is his territory), it fails to account for the present-day 
association of Mariyammag to Saivism. For, ParaSurima is generally 
conceded to be an avatdra of Visnu. The. fact is, Mariyammap is 
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far and wide simultaneously believed to be an aspect of Parvati, 
Siva’s Sakti, and, at the same time, a mothering, nurturing goddess 
of independent status. So, then, we really do not know “who” 
Mariyammap is. We know only her function, now obsolete, if it be 
solely the cure of smallpox—and that despite this she remains 
tremendously attractive to the legions of her devotees. 


What takes votaries to Mariyammag’s temples today? Clearly, many of 
the same functions that always drew them there. They go to her because 
they believe she alleviates sufferings of all kinds. She grants boons. 
She blesses with children. She insures a job. She arranges a promotion. 
She finds a husband. She supervises an easy birth. She helps the 
lame to walk. She causes the mute to speak. She enables the blind 
to see. She calms the deranged. And, as always, she cools fevers. 


Among the thousands of shrines and temples to this great Mother 
Goddess there are a few which may be named as influential centers 
of Mariyammag’s worship. In Tamil Nadu there are the Mariyammap 
Koil at Samayapuram, the Bhavani Koil at Periyapalayam, the 
Karumériyammag Koil at TiruverkAdu,'’ and the Kottaimfri temple in 
Salem; and ‘in the state of Andhra Pradesh there are the Somilamma 
Kovil at Rajahmundry, and the Mutydlamma temple at Vijayawada. 
At such places, as well as at the thousands of other Mariyammap 
shrines and temples, she is served by two or more full-time priests. 
Usually these’ are hereditary positions passed down from father to 
son, the men drawn from lower-caste ranks; occasionally, as already 
noted, Brahmins move into these positions as well, and it is not 
unheard of for women to carry on sacerdotal duties. 


The single most important day for the worship of this great Mother 
Goddess is Sunday. Of all the days of the year, the Sundays in 
the month of Asddha (June-July) are the most auspicious for her 
worship—especially the last Sunday of that lunar month. Throughout 
the South this will be a day of huge gatherings at the. temples of 
the great goddess. While many of her temples celebrate annual 2, 
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3, 7, 9 and 10-day festivals at various times of the year (as determined 
by local custom), this one Sunday is universally observed as “Her” 
day. It is normatively preceded by a period among her devotees marked 
by fasting and other penances. It culminates for some, as that summer 
Sunday nears, with a heightened sense of reality which, in not a 
few cases, expresses itself in trance-like states and in ecstatic 
possession. Thus, one hears regularly of fire-walking as fulfillment 
of a vow to the goddess, and the practive of “hook-swinging” (called 
cetil in Tamil, sidi in Telugu) is also reported. In this latter, a devotee 
in trance is lifted off the ground by means of hooks piercing his 
flesh. It is also at such times of joyous transport that those in the 
common crowd are inspired by the stories of the goddess and her 
heroic devotees, recited by groups who narrate “Terukkittu” tales. 
The air will also be filled with the strains of song as traditional 
minstrels also glorify the goddess.'* 


In contradistinction to what is found in many temples of other 
cults, there are no bi-weekly or monthly days of worship scheduled 
for the goddess. Everything is much more free-wheeling than that. 
The regular daily rituals are punctuated by special, enhanced liturgies 
whenever a worshipper so arranges, for whatever motives, with the 
officiating priests. This client-oriented attitude may be one of the many 
factors which helps to account for the continuing popularity of this 
goddess. It is believed that vibhiti-ashes received as prasdda in her 
temples have great curative powers. : 

Our line drawing (Fig. 28) shows the goddess in a typically benign 
form with four arms. Sometimes she is shown with only two arms, 
at other times with. as .many..as eight arms. She is seated in a 
relaxed posture [ardhaparyankdsana], much es she might be found 
in many of her local shrines. Whether: she is shown this way or 
merely by the presence of a bodiless head (or both, as is often 
the case), what immediately identifies her visually to her worshippers 
is the five-hooded snake projection over her crown. This goddess’ 
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connection with the serpent world has already been mentioned, but 
it must be pointed out here that local tradition associated with many 
of her shrines proclaims them to be a sanctuary not only for the 
goddess but also for snakes. Such snakes, sometimes reputed to be 
of great age, are treated as mascots of Mariyamman. 


The objects which she holds in her hands may be construed to 
suggest her identity with Siva and/or his Sakti (e.g., the drum, the 
trident, efc.), or they may be understood as implements of her own 
saving work. In some images, she displays the abhaya-hasta (“Fear 
not!” gesture), but here she has her hands full. The dagger [churika] 
has many connotations, positive and negative. It may ward off enemies; 
it may be used to excise pain. The drum is a common instrument 
used in shamanic exorcisms—it is believed to kill germs and to drive 
off evil spirits. The three-pronged symbol hoisted in the other hand 
may be construed, of course, to identify her with Siva. But “tisala” 
may be understood also to refer to three kinds of pain [“mi” + 
“$ala”| humans suffer, those originating in one’s own body, those 
which Fate cecrees, and those inflicted upon one by others. The 
kapdla-cup is held out as an offering to her votaries in the same 
way that the healing vibhiti-ashes are daily distributed to her devotees 
by her priests. 

The origin of the disembodied head has already been noticed. 
Here at her feet it may be taken simply as a reiteration of her 
presence. This head encircled by a halo, and capped by the serpent 
diadem, is used as talisman of her presence—in devotional pictures 
of “Mariyammap,” as a pendant made of gold carried about the 
neck, even as a decal placed on the dashboard or window of a car. 


The “head” of Mariyammap, and her gracious presence which 
is thereby implied, is sometimes found in homes, too. On such occasions. 
as when sickness threatens to be serious, a circle of turmeric paste 
is smeared by hand on an interior wall by a relative of the afflicted 
person(s). Vermillion is smudged in four places to indicate the eyes, 
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Fig. 29. Devi: Mindksi 
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tilaka-mark and nose of the Mother Goddess. Cooked and uncooked 
food-offerings are made before this emblem while invoking her protection. 
Sometimes the cylindrical roller of the household grinding stone is taken, 
washed, smeared with turmeric paste, daubed with four big vermillion 
dots, set up, and similarly worshipped. By and large, however, there 
is no household cult attached to the worship of Mariyammap. 


In closing, we must note this goddess’ close affiliation with the 
“Neem”-tree (Sanskrit: Nimba; Tamil: Vembu; Telugu: Vepa; Botanical: 
Azadirachta indica A. Juss.; sometimes also known as the “Margosa 
Tree”). Its medicinal properties are utilized throughout India by all 
sectors. Priests of the Mariyammap cult, in addition, use sprigs or 
sprays of the “Neem”-tree as a wand during their ministrations to 
the afflicted. Standing near the door of the shrine to which the victim 
has been summoned, they wave these in a fanning motion to the 
accompaniment of appropriate chants. Invariably a “Neem”-tree will 
be found growing in the temple precincts some place, often in a 
prominent place.'® Sprigs or sprays of it may also be used to represent 
aniconically ‘the Goddess herself. Her “presence” is carried aloft in 
processions, atop the head of a devotee, the sprigs having been placed 
in an earthen pot into which the great Mother Goddess has been 
invoked. Fresh “Neem”-leaves are also sewn together to form a 
garment used -ritually by devotees (male and female) who have 
undertaken a special vow to approach the goddess in purity. So attired, 
they circle her shrine, some on foot, some of the more extremely 
committed rolling themselves bodily about the sanctum sanctorum. This 
ancient Mother Goddess’ arboreal associations merely serve to enhance 
our understanding of her pervasive influence in popular Hindu piety. 


29 
Devi: Minaksi 


Madurai is a town situated deep within the interior of the southem 
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tip of India. It is the site of one of Tamil Nadu’s most celebrated 
temples. The chief deity there is Minaksi, the “Fish-Eyed” consort of 
Siva. According to the popular accounts of her origins, she sprang 
from a sacrificial fire with the unusual deformity of three breasts. Sages 
prophesied that her shape would become normal when she laid eyes 
upon the one who would be her husband. Before she reached 
maturity, her father, the king of the region, died. She assumed ruling 
responsiblities. Among other things, this required the virgin to lead her 
nation’s armies in grand campaigns against all adversaries. She had 
vanquished the regents of the East, Southeast, South, Southwest, West, 
Northwest and North; on one of her marches toward Northeast, the 
area where Siva was ruler, she encountered him in the field. Even 
before battle could be waged, her third breast disappeared. Siva, for 
his part, was smitten by the youthful queen. Without resort to arms, 
then, it was readily agreed that he should shift (from Chidambaram?) 
to her capital. They were immediately married. He thereupon assumed 
the name of SundareSvara, in reference to the elegant and handsome 
figure of himself he presented to her, and he took up residence in 
an abode next to hers in their joint kingdom at Madurai. 


The traditional accounts of their union identify Minaksi as well 
as her subsequent rule with Siva with progenitors of the ancient 
Pandyan rulers of South India.” It is not clear to what extent the’ 
legend reflects historical events, but the fact remains that depictions 
of Mindksi invariably show her with two arms, rather than with four 
or more, an iconographical detail which might be taken to imply a 
human model. And, according to local traditions, it is the cult of the 
goddess which takes historical precedence here, even though there 
is some evidence to suggest that the shrine to Sundaresvara may 
be older than the present structure housing Mindksi. But to her many 
votaries Minaksi is the chief deity at the Minaksi-SundareSvara 
Temple complex—SundareSvara is her consort, not the other way around. 


Whatever be the case, Madurai is now a temple town which perpetually 
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celebrates the presence of the pair. Every month of the yéar is marked 
by a festival. Although the present calendar of annual utsavas dates 
back only to the seventeenth century, some of the celebrations must 
reflect quite ancient local traditions. A simple rehearsal of the schedule 
will serve to demonstrate that Madurai is unlike any other devi-temple 
in the South. Since the Tamil solar calendar commences the year in 
the month of Cittirai (April-May, i.e., Vaisakha in the amanta reckoning 
system), we shall start with that month here. For, in that Tamil first 
month is celebrated the paradigmatic festival for Madurai, that is, 
the 12-day cavalcade of spectacles featuring on the tenth day the marriage 
of Minaksi to SundareSvara (Siva) and culminating on the Full Moon 
day. Year after year the population of Tamil Nadu’s second largest 
city swells to overflowing as throngs crowd into the area to see 
the action. Recently more than two million visitors massed for “the” 
Cittirai festival—and not just Saivas but large numbers as well of 
Vaisnavas and others. One reason for the size and the diversity of the 
multitude that gathers each year in Madurai at this time is that the 
12-day marriage festival of the goddess overlaps (quite coincidentally, 
according to many but, according to many others, is integrally connected 
with) a 9-day procession of Alakar (Visnu) from a nearby village into 
the environs of the city and back again. In any case, the pageantry 
attendant to the two, overlapping clusters of rituals witnessed then and 
there turns out to be one of the great displays of devotional life in 
south India. The next three months of the Tamil calendar, Vaikdci 
(May-June, or by amdnta reckoning Jyestha), Ani (June-July, or by 
amdanta reckoning Asddha) and Afi (July-August, or by amdnta 
reckoning Sravana) call for a 10-day festival in each. But, while these 
festivals are colorful and complex, they are no match for the earlier 
sacred marriage. In the fifth month of the Tamil year, Avani (August- 
September, or by amdnta reckoning Bhddrapada) once again huge crowds 
are attracted to Madurai to witness the 18-day commemoration of Siva’s 
coronation as the ruling monarch of the place. The next four months 
of the Tamil year—Purattaci (September-October, or by amdnta reckoning 
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Asvina), Aippaci (October-November, or by amdnta reckoning Karttika), 
Karttikai (November-December, or by amdnta reckoning Mdrgasirsa) 
and Markali (December-January, or by amdnta reckoning Pausa)—are 
marked by festivals of 10, 6, 10, and 9 days respectively. The tenth 
Tamil month, Tai (January-February, or by amdnta reckoning Magha), 
features a 12-day festival schedule culminating with a boat ride for 
the deities in the temple tank. The Tamil year comes to a liturgical 
close in Mdaci (February-March, or by amdnta reckoning Phdlguna) 
as a 40-day festival unfolds, followed immediately in Parikuni (March- 
April, or by amdnta reckoning Caitra) by a 9-day series of processions 
of the deities under umbrellas. 


It should be emphasized that the impressive schedule of festivals 
is in addition to the regular routines of the temple. Daily, during 
festival periods and other times, there are four discrete offices which 
honor the goddess and her consort. Moreover, on Tuesdays and Fridays 
of each week throughout the year, the daily rituals are elaborated 
by still other liturgies involving ablutions and special adornments of 
the goddess’ image. What is more, the Full-Moon Day of each 
month [paurnimd] requires special rites in her honor to be performed. 


All this demands a large staff of full and part-time priests, perhaps 
as may as 30 or so. Usually these men are Saiva Brahmins trained 
locally and deriving from families hereditarily attached to the temple. 
These priests and their kinfolks normally live in the vicinity of the 
temple on some of the streets named after the Tamil months of the 
year. For, it is a peculiarity in Madurai—a town so extraordinary for 
its perennial flow of festivals—that the streets which bear the names 
of the months are the very streets closest to the temple itself. These 
Streets are the ones through which the festive processions, as well 
as the personnel closely connected with them, move. 


Our line drawing (Fig. 29) presents Minaksi standing straight on 


a pedestal on which is imprinted a yantra, a design symbolic of 
her power.”’ Although she is always shown with but two arms, she 
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is not always shown exactly as here. Sometimes, as in the image 
of her in the sanctum sanctorum of her temple, she is shown in 
a tribhanga-pose, her hip gently extended to the left, her right knee 
slightly bent forward. The pedestal upon which she stands may reveal 
a lotiform motif, although it does not here. She is richly apparelled 
and elegantly jewelled, including the presence of a nose-omament 
(nasadbharana]. Her toe-rings, margala-siitra at the throat, and 
tilaka-mark on her forehead are unquestionable indicators of her 
married status. In her right hand she holds a flower still in bud. 
It is surmounted by a parrot. Her left arm hangs down loosely in 
the Jolahasta-dispostion, typical of two-armed devi-forms such as 
Parvati [qg.v.]. Images of this goddess often draw the viewers’ attention 
to the eyes, as they are often large. As her name suggests—mina-, 
“fish” + -aksa, “eye”’—the “Fish-Eyed Goddess,” her eyes are 
sometimes stylized in the shape of two fishes. Her color is green. 


The symbolism of Mindksi’s form need not detain us long. The 
‘main intention seems to suggest fertility. The flower she holds is 
variously identified as a blue lotus [nilotpala] or a golden lotus 
[tamara], a pomegranate blossom [dadimapuspa] or a kadamba flower— 
all symbols in any case of fecundity and fruitfulness although each, 
to be sure, suggesting a slightly different valence. The parrot, too, 
alludes at one level to Kamadeva, the Hindu god of love whose vdhana- 
companion is a parrot. At another level it reminds all that the lovely 
goddess, so abundant in her care for all creatures, kept a parrot as 
a pet.” Other levels of reference sounded by the parrot by her side 
have to do with speech and messages—for examples, how sweet 
become even seemingly harsh words uttered in her presence, and how 
tender is the one who hears the plaints raised by her dearly beloved. 
As for her eyes, one recalls that the emblem of a fish appears on 
the banner of Kamadeva, so that once again the presence and powers 
of the god of love are invoked; further, the fish was an emblem also 
for the Chola dynasty, so that the goddess may be construed as some 
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Fig. 30. Sarasvati 
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kind of mediating agent for a kingdom destined, as it were, to “have 
eyes only for” the Lord Siva who descended from the Northeast to 
that region. The two eyes, moreover, are said to supplement the goddess’ 
single pair of arms by providing gracious signs which, in a four- 
armed deity, would otherwise be demonstrated with the abhaya and 
varada hastas. In addition to their allusion to the banner of Kamadeva, 
her “fish eyes” are more literally interpreted as the the eyes of a 
female fish reputed, in popular lore, as an aquatic animal who protects 
her offspring with unblinking eyes. And, of course, gods and goddesses 
are in any case like fish—they never blink their eyes, which is to 
say, they never lose sight of those who come into their line of vision. 
In yet another reference to eyes recollected here, it must be recalled 
that throughout the long history of Indian literature to call a woman 
fish-eyed is the same as to call her beautiful. Green, finally, is clearly 
the color suggesting fertility and abundance, reiterated in both the 
goddess’ and the parrot’s body color, reinforced by the fulness and 
ripeness of her feminine figure. 


Minaksi is worshipped at domestic shrines in many Madurai homes 
as well as elsewhere in the South. She is honored both in metallic 
likenesses and in tinted portraits printed of her—almost always without 
her consort SundareSvara. Small medallions bearing her impression 
are wom as necklaces and rings, or as decorations on mangala- 
sitra(s) by married women, or tied to the yajfopavita-cord by men. 
The Madurai cult is further commemorated in the names given to 
girls—Minaksi, Mina, and Minalocani. Male names include 
Madurai, Minaksisundara, Pandyan, Somasundara, Sundaramitti, 
Sundarapandyan and SundareSvara. 


30 
Sarasvati 
The name of this goddess, “Sarasvati,” gives a clue to her archetypal 
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nature. As “the flowing one” she literally personifies an ancient riverine 
conception of reality which sees all nature in flux, and hails as essential 
that which is normally perceived as most ephemeral and fleeting. All 
things fluid are celebrated in her name. And that name first became 
associated with a river, the legendary Sarasvati. In due time the name 
came to be applied to the goddess, by then associated with speech 
‘(no doubt in reference to the flowing nature of words), and with 
other phenomena featuring fluidity like music, rhythm, chants, and 
mantra(s). Eventually, the name was extended in meaning to call to 
mind the image not only the nature of those things fluent which 
originate in her but also the final consequence when all coursing 
energies collect in her; hence her name also calls to mind pools, lakes, 
reservoirs. Thus Sarasvati was later to be equated with a luminous 
pool of wisdom, a veritable lake of letters welling with words and 
writing, a reservoir of accomplishments in words, speech, song and 
all expressions comprising the fine arts. So it is that today the Hindu 
deity Sarasvati is hailed as “Goddess of Wisdom,” “Patron of 
Science,” “Inventor of Letters,” “Mother of the Vedas,” “Mistress 
of Music,” “Inspirer of Poetry,” and “Advocate of the Arts.” 

Her depiction is calculated to remind the disceming viewer of all 
those connotations. Her countenance is described as glistening, like 
a spray of surf in sunlight. Her dazzling white dress cascades down 
where she sits on her rock-like seat, as a mountain stream gushes 
over gully and into ravine. Her jewelry sparkles, as drops of dew; 
she is bedecked with lustrous, deep-water pearls. Not surprisingly, 
her peacock companion is of the color of the rainbow. Although our 
line-drawing [Fig. 30] shows her seated, in other representations she 
may be shown standing, perhaps on a full-blown lotus for a pedestal, 
sometimes with a swan rather than a peacock as her vdhana. Her 
primal, watery associations are always, somehew, hinted. 


Usually she is shown with four arms. Most often she is shown 
with a vind, symbol of her beneficence toward music and the arts. 
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Her toe-rings, the ring on her right hands, as well as the suggestion 
at her neck of a marigala-sitra, denote her marital status—she is the 
wife of Brahma, creator god.~ As for the vind, already alluded to, 
above, the fact that it is not propped idly by her side, but is instead 
held and played, while at the same time it is shown to tip diagonally 
across her lap, is not without significance. For, the ultimate principle 
of sound [Sabda] which she personifies, is not projected unless words 
are articulated, is not resonated unless mantra(s) are intoned, is not 
reverberated unless rhythm is sounded, is not apprehended unless 
music is performed. The wonder is the ambidextrous grace which 
makes her hymn audible throughout the spheres! And, it is by her 
inclination, as it were, that she brings all the manifestations of sabda 
from the plane of the ethereal to the realm of human sense-perception. 


In her other two hands she holds a rosary and a pustaka-manuscript. 
The latter is extended in her left hand toward her devotees. Her 
grasp of the manuscript signifies her mastery of the Vedic scriptures, 
her possession of the wisdom they contain. This goddess, also addressed 
as “Vedamati” (“Mother of the Vedas”), indicates that spiritual 
understading comes through study of such authoritative teachings, and 
that she as Goddess of Learning is ready to assist all in their quest 
for enlightenment if they but approach her with due respect and awe. 
In her right hand she holds an aksamdld-rosary. This device contains 
51 beads corresponding to the total number of vowel and consonant 
sounds in the Sanskrit alphabet [“a” to ksa”]. The beads are used 
to assist meditation upon certain target mantras which are, of course, 
comprised of various combinations of sounds and letters—and of all 
mantras, Sarasvati is the Source. The rosary beads also symbolize 
the disciplined, dedicated and devout attitude of prayer and petition. 
When the aksamdld-rosary is viewed, then, in juxtaposition to the 
pustaka-manuscript, what we have is a statement in visual terms that 
truth, final beatitude and bliss are not achieved solely through acquired 
knowledge and book-learning. Rather, the goddess iconographically 
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demonstrates that the goal of spiritual realisation is reached by achieving 
a balance between, on the one hand, study, perseverence, ratiocination 
and, on the other hand, prayer, petition and piety. The fact that her 
right hand holding the rosary is slightly out of reach, and in a plane 
clearly behind the extended hand holding the holy text, suggests that 
the superior acts of faith may be reserved only for those who have 
first studied scriptures, for those who have deeply reflected on 
revelation, for those who have fully activated their intellects; one may 
seek direct access to the divine source through spiritual exercises 
only after due process, when it is “right” to do so (corresponding 
to her right hand). Occasionally the aksamala beads shown are 
made of crystal. This would be in keeping with this goddess’ other 
adomments of lustrous pearls and shimmering stones, all of which 
are symbolic of the overwhelming presence in her person of sattva- 
guna (purity) and grace. 

Two other details of her depiction remain to be noted. She sits 
with her legs crossed, an unusual pose for a female in Indian tradition. 
This, then, must be significant. One way of construing the pose with 
her right leg crossing her left at the knee is that it repeats in subtler 
nuances what has already been stated symbolically by her two free 
hands. Like them, the lower extremities also suggest the two kinds 
of knowledge which she dispenses and personifies. Here the two are, 
quite graphically, presented as higher and lower. That is to say, the 
raised right foot may be equated with para-vidyd (transcendental 
wisdom), while the left foot, firmly braced on the earth, pertains to 
apara-vidyd (mundane learning). The contrast between the two kinds 
of knowledge is even more pronounced in the delineation of 
Sarasvati’s flowing hair. It is black. It is in utter contrast to the 
rest of her radiant figure. That it remains largely hidden from 
view may be taken that the darkness of ignorance is dispelled in 
the presence of great light. 

As if the redundancy of her iconography so far is not enough, 
consider now the peacock. It is situated on a plane lower and in 
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front of her. In Indian iconography the peacock is an idiomatic image 
for maya (its name even echoes the word: mayira in Sanskrit, mayil 
in Tamil). With its polychromatic plumage it recapitulates in its coat 
of many colors the kaleidoscope of all creation. In our depiction 
it is worth noting that the peacock is evidently captivated by the 
goddess, that he appears pensive in her presence, and that he stands 
between us and her. Among the possible interpretations of his presence 
and position in the picture, one is that which suggests that inasmuch 
.as he symbolizes the physical world in which the Hindu lives— 
the realm of maya—he must be located in a subordinate position to 
indicate that he must be passed over, transcended by the aspirant 
who would stand alone before the goddess. That he stands at her 
favored right side indicates that the world of mayd is not forbidden 
or taboo; it may be used as a vehicle of transport to higher realities. 
As for his attitude, it is possible to view his “crowning glory,” 
his tail, as an exact equivalent on the animal level to Sarasvati’s 
hair. Like it, his web of darkly shining feathers is composed 
behind him, mostly out of sight, and serves an an analogue to the 
former statement: here, that it is requisite that the devotee must subordinate 
worldly attachments in order to move near the source of wisdom. 
A charming touch is added by the artist of this rendering when he 
reveals the peacock also with one leg raised. The difference between 
the vahana’s effort and that of Sarasvati is that he makes his effort 
with the wrong (left) foot and his is an altogether graceless attempt 
at imitation. In this regard, it is worth remembering that the peacock 
becomes a suitable vehicle for the goddess only inasfar as she curbs, 
yokes, controls, or “rides” it. 


There are some temples known to be dedicated to this goddess, 
but they are not important as cultic centers. Her presence is found, 
however, in many Siva temples where she is afforded a special place 
of prominence due the wife of Brahma, the creator. Her picture is 
‘often displayed in libraries, in the hallways of educational institutions, 
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in the lobbies of theaters, in the offices of publishers, on the frontispiece 
or lead-page of scholarly tracts, etc. Sarasvati’s blessings are invoked 
by orators, musicians, poets, teachers and students—and for obvious 
reasons. But it is in the home where she is honored most. 


There, once a year a nine-day holiday period during September- 
October is held, called “Navaratri” (“Nine Days-and-Nights”), during, 
which the goddess Durga [g.v.] is honored in three, three-day 
cycles of worship addressed respectively to her manifestations as 
Laksmi, Parvati and Sarasvati. It is during the third of these three, 
three-day cycles, especially on the mornings of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth days of Navardtri, that Sarasvati receives elaborate piljd- 
honors. The main feature of these is that the eldest married male 
of the family supervises the efforts of all in the family to collect 
in one place books they are using and, if mastery be the object, 
musical instruments they play, and there, before an image or 
picture of the Lady of Learning, the Mistress of Music, to offer 
homage to them. The elder will himself recite stotras addressed to 
the Goddess, and the intention of all is that Sarasvati may bless 
them with access to the grace she represents. 


Thus Sarasvati serves as a stimulating symbol of aspiration. 
Although rarely encountered in special shrines in temples of south 
India, hers is a genteel presence found amply honored throughout 
the widely dispersed Hindu domestic cult. Many girls throughout India 
are named after the goddess, and each time one of those names 
is uttered there wells forth something from the depths of memory 
about her virtuosity. In addition to her primary name, at least two 
epithets of Sarasvati are also commonly used as girls’ names—Sarada 
(“The Divine Instrument” she strums), and Vani (“Eloquence”). 
Although ancient in origin her identity to the contemporary Hindu 
Oe a ee 
the blessings of her bounty. 
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. Many Hindu informants, when questioned about this, seem unaware of 


the astrological connection and say that worship done at such times is simply 
to show her superiority over such superstitious beliefs. It is worth noting that 
most Protestant Christian services of worship in India are scheduled for late 
Sunday afternoon, again perhaps to demonstrate superiority over such “base” 
folk beliefs. 

It is clear here, as elsewhere throughout our delineations of devi goddesses, 
that there is a blurring of identities in practice. In this case the skull-garland 
is an iconographic element regularly associated with the goddess in her 
manifestation as KAli [g.v.}—also created as a killer. 


. Another time this aspect is stressed in her festive worship is when, in mid- 


November at the time when Dipavall, or the Féstival of Lights, is celebrated, 
Durgi is also remembered as the sister of Krsna, who killed Pitan the ogress. 
This is a late conceit, popularized by the Bhdgavata Purana. 

In line with the possible connection of these two nine-day cycles to Durga with 
harvesting and planting motifs, the fall festival of Navardtri—at least in Tamil 
Nadu—culminates with what is called “dyutapiicai” (Tamil for worship [paja] 
of weapons or tools [2yudha]). In this, honor is given to the tools of one’s trade: 
farmers clean, polish and decorate their ploughs and other tools, giving them 
“rest” for the day; likewise, gardeners salute their spades, weavers their looms, 
potters their wheels, taxi-drivers their vehicles, gas station attendants their pumps, 
cooks their utensils, etc. Itis aday when everything literally comes toa standstill— 
for it is both a holy day and a holiday, for cityfolk as well as for country people. 
In this connection, see essay elsewhere in this volume on Sarasvatl. 


. This does not preclude the possibility that, like Gajalaksmi [q.v.], she may still 


remain a virgin. The north Indian (Bengali?) predilection for depicting her with 
a third eye in place of the tilaka-mark does not generally seem to be sustained 
in the South. 

Her presence at Mavir is evidently of recent origin—in this century—and may 
represent influence from the North surfacing in southern devi-worship. At Mavi, 
the main image is a huge, eight-armed metal depiction of Kali garlanded with 
skulls, and trampling Siva’s body. The temple in the Muthialpet section of Madras 
City, where the benign goddess faces South, is reputed to have been visited by 
the seventeenth century Marathi chieftain, Sivaji. Two other temples in the South 
deserve notice here in passing. One, at Tirumallairayam in Tamil Nadu, is famous 
because its wooden image of Kall is worshipped only once in five years, during 
Vaisakha-month (April-May), attracting huge crowds. The rest of the time the 
image—called Ayiramkill—is keptina box. Atthat place the goddess is worshipped 
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only by offerings in multiples of one thousand. The other place to be mentioned 
is the famous K4li temple on a hilltop at Warangal (near Hyderabad) in the 
state of Andhra Pradesh. There, the aspect of the goddess Kail is so fierce that 
local custom advises no one to enter the sanctum sanctorum unaccompanied! 
These priests originated in the so-called “outcaste” ranks of Hindu society. 
Even today much of what attaches to the worship of K&li earns condemnation 
from the more orthoprax, Sanskritized orders of Hindus. Brahmins especially 
look down upon Kall and her associated divine denizens as “ksudra-devatas” 
(‘trifling gods”) or “nica-devatds” (“low deities”) who do not wield superior 
powers to grant moksa but can, at most, offer relief from mundane ailments 
and worldly cares. Besides, such gods as KAli delight in blood sacrifices, 
anathema to most upwardly-mobile practitioners of Hinduism. 

In the state of Andhra Pradesh all evidence seems to point to the fact that the 
goddess KAmeSvari is her incarnation there. 

What may be an ancient rendition of this goddess’ presence is found in the 
sanctum sanctorum of the Kamaksi Tample at KAficipuram, to the left of the 
main image. It is referred to as “Tapah Kiméks!,” and shows her standing in 
@ yogic pose on one foot, one of her two hands pointing to her heart. Her 
association in this rendition with a tree evokes strong associations with ancient 
yaksl-portrayals. 

According to a legend preserved in local lore this yogini was introduced to 
the “Paficabdna”-mantra (an esoteric formula addressed to the “five-arrowed” 
god of love) during the ancient course of her meditations. The effect of this 
powerful mantra was twofold: not only did she achieve her end by winning the 
love of Siva but also in the course of her further austerities the very weapons 
of Manmatha (Kamadeva) came into her grasp. 


. Thather worship reaches back beyond the Pallava period is likely, and is a matter 


which may be pursued by reference to one or another of the modern histories 
of the place. 

The shrine to the male deity Sasti (Ayyappan? Aiyapir?) may evidence an 
earlier association of this goddess which predates her linkage with Siva. Sekkilir, 
an ancient perigrinating Tamil writer, mentioned only the presence of the Sasti 
shrine in his day. 

For example, the Kimiksi Temple in the village of Ming&du, near Madras City, 
hasin the last decade or two become a regional center for the worship of Kimaksi. 
This is one of the names given by devotees to their daughters. Two other popular 
names associated with the cult are Kamiksi, of course, and Kimeévari. 
“Amba” (Sanskrit) is a suffix which also means “Mother,” and which, when 
used alone to refer to a goddess, usually indicates Paravatl, not Mariyammap 
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as such. 

A variant of this story is a tale of transposed heads. Renuki’s severed head, 
according to that, became mistakenly reattached to the body of an “outcaste” 
woman. That is why, we are told, “only the head” is to be honored. 

This increasingly popular complex near Madras City demonstrates in process 
what is known technically as “Sanskritization.” Within the cult the deity in 
recent years is being called by a new name, “Krsnaméri”; increasingly, 
Brahmin priests are operating as pijaris there. 

Nowadays the traditional function of such minstrels is increasingly being 
performed by popular recording artists and movie-singers, whose voices blare 
forth over loud-speaker systems set up well in advance. 

The presence of trees in temples throughout south India has not been particularly 
noted in this volume of essays. But it is the rare temple in south India without 
a sacred tree referred to in Sanskrit as Sthalavrksa somewhere in its premises 
(of. essays of Nagas, also on Nammilvar and on fulasi-worship). 

Ugra Pandya is the name given to the issue born of Mindks! and her lord 
Sundare$vara. This son is usually identified with Kumara (~ Subrahmanya = 
Murukap [@.v.]). As his name suggests, he is fierce [ugra] to his enemies. Just 
as Minaksi and her consort are identified with historical figures of the 
ancient Pandyan kingdom, so also is their son identified with their heir and 
successor in the Pandyan dynasty of yore. It may appear curiously anachronistic 
to some that at the annual Cistirai-festival, during which the marriage of the god 
and goddess is re-enacted, one of the chief guests of honor is none other than 
Ugra Pandya. 

This feature is found in many, if not most, images which have been sanctified 
[pratisthd]. The yantra serves to “focus” the divine and mystic powers which 
the deity’s icon personifies. The yanira is used also as a device to attract the 
powers into or out of the person of a specially gifted saint known for curing 
and/or for blessing others. The late Andhra saint, Jille|JamOdi Amma (d. late 
1980s) often appeared for public darSana with a yantra at her feet for just this 
reason. 

So today do the caretakers of the Miniksi temple keep a cage of parrots and/ 
or parakeets before her shrine, just as residents of Madurai seem especially 
fond of pet parakeets—in remembrance of her. 

It is said that Brahm was so bedazzled by her beauty that he grew his several 
heads in order to gaze upon her no matter on which side of him she might 
be. 


SECTION FIVE 


Other Figures and 
Forms Widely Worshipped 


31 

Aiyanar 

The Aiyanar cult, concentrated deep in central Tamil Nadu, demonstrates 
the difficulty of making generalizations when it comes to south Indian 
Hinduism. As a place-specific supernatural, the male deity Aiyapar 
is, for the most part, found housed in a shrine located near a reservoir 
on the outskirts of a village. He is associated with protection of the — 
tracts which surround the area where he resides. But beyond that, his 
identity and his worship differ—sometimes significantly—from place 
to place. Casual observers of the cult are further confounded when 
what is seen to obtain in one village or village-cluster is apparently 
contradicted by what is found elsewhere near and far. The problem 
is further complicated in that the teachings and practices of the cult 
are in the main conveyed by an oral tradition. Thus there always 
remains doubt in regard to which specifics to utilise in order to move 
toward abiding generalizations. Although a few anthropological studies 
have emerged in recent years to counterbalance the uneven observations 
recorded by early travelers and missionaries, it is clear that much 
more must be done in a systematic and determined way to throw 
light on the Aiyapar cult, evidently a survival from fairly ancient 
times in contemporary south Indian Hinduism. 


As one journeys by rail or by auto toward the interior of India’s 
southern state of Tamil Nadu, there will appear with increasing 
frequency over the thickets of lush vegetation towering clay or plaster 
figures. Usually they are painted brightly, and the colors are radiant 
in the harsh, hot sun. Each proud, resplendent figure arouses wonder 
in the beholder, arresting attention immediately. Moving from the right- 
of-way toward one of the monumental statues, the traveler discovers 
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that the impressive figure is only one set among several smaller 
ones, also brightly painted, the cluster comprising a kind of tabernacle. 
Around the outer perimeter of the grouping will be found crammed 
side by side hundreds of ceramic horses, ranging in size from 
twelve inches to five or six feet or more—some of which may 
be old, weathered and crumbling, some of which appear to have 
been placed there recently. As for the tall, towering figure, it may 
be a rider on a horse, or it may be a riderless horse. Sometimes 
it is a larger-than-life, regal, seated figure. It usually faces either 
east or north. Somewhere in the enclosure will be one or more 
trees as well as a cell-like structure, about which more in a moment. 


Nearby will invariably be found a tank or lake. In the middle 
distance, off to the south or west, will likewise be houses indicating 
the village to which the shrine relates. There may or may not be 
anyone present at the moment in the shrine, for worshippers from 
the village evidently come only intermittently. Nor do these shrines 
in their solitary setting seem to have full-time priests on the premises.' 


If we enter into the cell-like structure, we stand face-to-face with 
Aiyapar. Invariably he will be seated. He may or may not be flanked 
by his consorts Ptrani (Tamilized form: Ptrapai) and Puskala 
(Tamilized form: Putkalai). In our line drawing (Fig. 31) he is alone, 
the pedestal on which he sits showing signs of the periodic rather 
than the regular nature of the worship he receives in a rural setting. 
His posture is relaxed, his left leg propped up on the pitha- 


or lalitisana- pose. His left arm rests at a straight angle across the 

raised knee of his left leg. His right hand holds a stylized kasa- 
‘amil: centu and/or korata). He is dressed in breeches—an 

unusual item of apparel for a Hindu image, probably to be taken as 
his 
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band, chest pendant, bracelets, armlets, epaulettes and necklace. His 
face is framed by flowing hair. This may indicate his active 
occupation which keeps him on the go, or it may be a conventionalized 
way to refer to the lustre (“equal to a thousand suns”) which is 
said to radiate from his countenance. Some images of him have 
what may be construed as a halo (prabhdvali). His ear-lobes are 
long. He displays a large, round tilaka-mark between his brows. 
His flowing hair is only partially contained by his crown. 
There are a number of problems which defy precise solution 
in regard to the personality of Aiyapar. Among them is his caste- 
identity. We have already noted that he wears an upavita-cord. 
According to oral testimony given us, Aiyapar is the result of 
the union between Visnu, who assumed an enchanting form as 
Mohini, and an infatuated Siva? Just as his conception was not 
normal, so his birth was also extraordinary—he was born in the 
palm of Mohini’s (= Visnu’s) hand, for which reason one of his 
alternate names is “Kaiyapar’ (kai, “hand” in Tamil). Accordingly, 
he should be granted Brahmin status. And this identity seems 
to be borne out, in part, when blood-sacrifices and meat-offerings 
are presented to his retinue of servants outside his cell-like structure; 
at such times a cloth is put over his face or, more often, the 
doors of his shrine are closed, purportedly to save him from seeing 
the non-vegetarian banquets.‘ Ambiguity abides, however, as functionally 
his role is martial—he is the fierce guardian of the village boundaries, 
ruler of the fields he surveys and protects.> It is generally 
understood that at night he rides around the village perimeter, 
reckless and ruthless in his pursuit of predators seen and unseen. 
Villagers know this, and prefer not to venture beyond the village 
borders at night—for the risk to them is great. The powerful Aiyapar 
in his bid to overpower the demons (bhitas) of the night, could 
accidentally injure or even kill an innocent pedestrian. In the daytime, 
of course, he is calm and contained within his residence in the 
shrine, a safe haven in which villagers may “see” him. 
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Another problem pertains to his functional relationship to the 
fields. His nightly sojoums suggest that he is nothing more—or 
less—than a fierce guardian of the village and its surrounding fields. 
In this he fulfils the functions of a grdma-devatd; and so he is 
usually classified. Yet, his propensity to ponds, lakes and resevoirs 
Suggests his activities have at least as much to do with protection 
against drought, that is to say, that he functions in large part 
also as an agricultural god. His periodic worship suggests he is 
approached (placated?) at critical moments rather than on a regular, 
uninterrupted schedule. And, those times when his shrine is busiest 
seem to be after a harvest, during a drought, and when other 
calamities threaten to alter the natural cycle of the seasons. 


Some informants suggest possibilities of partnership with 
some of the local village goddesses, in particular with Mariyammap. 
These relationships appear to us at best strained. For one thing, 
the goddess Mariyammap has her own cult separate from Aiyapar, 
with separate priests, jurisdictions, festivals, etc. (see essay on 
Mariyammag elsewhere in this volume). For another thing, she usually 
has her abode in the village, not outside it. As if the foregoing 
were not enough, it is worth recalling that Aiyapir is normally 
depicted with two virginal wives, neither of whom can be identified 
satisfactorily with Mariyammap. 

Yet one more puzzle surrounds his identity: and it is a considerable 
one. Although he is generally given central placement in the shrine 
area, it is in fact not to him at all that the most spectacular 
offerings are made. It is instead his assistants and companions 
who receive the most outspoken praise and glorification. Among 
his much favored comrades—to be found in the court surrounding 
Aiyapar’s enclosure—are Karuppuccdmi (“the Black One”), maybe 
also Muttaiya and in some places but not at Madurai the image 
of an historical personality, Madurai Viran, a folk-hero dating back 
probably to the seventeenth century. Who are they juxtaposed to 
him, or, rather, who is he; when, juxtaposed to his retinue? 
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To the worshippers of Aiyapar these problems remain, literally, 
academic. They go to him because they sense he has power. That 
it is diffuse and ambiguous merely lends mystery to that power. 
That no one observes his midnight rides merely attests to the fact 
that he works his wonders unseen. He is praised, we know, at 
harvest time. It has also been observed that he is petitioned in 
time of drought. So also at times of natural calamities, such as 
floods and cyclones, his help is sought. When villagers enter into 
dispute over boundaries, Aiyapar becomes the adjudicator. In family 
feuds, he is the mediator. He can locate lost items including cattle 
and coin. He can control and cure diseases. He can still stammering 
swiftly and surely. Families with marriages impending, issue their 
invitations in the name of Aiyapar, and the newly wedded couple 
repair to his temple soon after the marriage to seek his blessings. 
His sometimes obscure function as a fertility god comes into sharper 
focus as childless couples come to him for progeny. 


To be sure, these are functions which can also be taken care 
of—and are, for many—by other powerful, local gods. It seems 
a matter of choice, then, to seek out the sanctuary of Aiyapar 
for these favors. The call of this lone ranger evokes strong 
allegiances. Even individuals who have long since moved away from 
their natal village continue throughout their lives to feel claimed 
by the: particular Aiyanar of their original home. And, each Aiyapar 
of each place is subtly different—one may be known as “the Aiyapar 
who carries a big sword,” another may be known as “the Aiyapar 
of n-village,” still another as “the Aiyapér with the ankle chain,” 
and so on. Some south Indians living in far off lands periodically 
mail cheques and international money-orders in order to perpetuate 
the worship of the particular “field deity” at the place of their 
birth. Families who have emigrated to such cities as Madras 
maintain continuing relationship with the Aiyapar of their native 
place by propitiating him as a kula-devatd (“family deity”) in their 
daily pija. 
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Just as the local Aiyapr cults differ markedly from place to 
place, so the role of the priests varies from one village to another. 
In some places the role of the priest is assumed by a lineage 
of potters of the village, in other words, by those who hereditarily 
supply the clay figures for his shrine. In some other places the 
Priest appears to be one who is gifted as an oracle, an ecstatic, 
particularly one who can enter trance-states easily and serve as 
“medium” to Aiyapar when his counsel is sought. In many cases 
such shamans surface right within the potter communities. At a 
few places, so it is reported, Brahmins serve as official functionaries 
in tandem with a local specialist who, on their behalf, attends 
to the occasional and requisite blood-offerings. 


Thus do the patterns of worship vary considerably from one shnne 
to another. As already mentioned, some shrines seem to attract votaries 
only on such special occasions as when the first fruits of harvest 
are offered—a time, not incidentally, when tillers of the soil have at 
last the wherewithal to sponsor a thanksgiving. At other shrines it 
is quite clear that bi-weekly services are held on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Some informants aver that the Full Moon Day (paurnimd) is a day 
of each month especially significant for this deity of the fields. Once 
a year, during the month of Vaisakha (April-May; according to the 
solar reckoning prevalent in Tamil Nadu, the month of Cittirai) there 
will be seen at certain Aiyapér shrines a celebration lasting up to 
ten days. The exact purpose of this remains undisclosed to us although 
the fact that in the deep interior of Tamil Nadu it is invariably a 
time of searing heat, when leaves wither on the trees and plants 
shrivel in the soil, makes it tempting to guess what motives operate. 

Tt may well be that Aiyap4r is an ancient Dravidian deity whose 
place in Hinduism has been, as it were, negotiated by the coinage 
of legends which give him bramanical antecedents. Even the prevailing, 
scholastic method of construing the name “Aiyapar’ to come from 
“Arya,” a term of respect and connoting Sanskritic origins, may itself 
be based on a corruption of a more purely Tamil name, “Kaiyapar.” 
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To be sure, even this is utilized now to assert that the god was 
bom in the palm of Mohini’s hand. But in the ancient poetic utterances 
of the Tamils the imagery of the extended, helping hand—for that 
matter, the imagery of the smiting hand of vengence—is not an 
isolated one. There is no reason why it could not have become 
associated with an indigenous deity’s name. Whatever may be the 
case, this deity appears to have a long folk tradition behind him. 


Museums in Madras and Madurai have several small processional 
images of him, mostly in metal, showing the variety of iconographical 
conventions used in his portrayal. But what is more impressive 
is that there are so many, and that the tradition seems to go back 
so many centuries. Sometimes he is shown on an elephant; that may 
be a regionalism. But, more often, he is portrayed on a horse. 
Both mounts have a rich heritage behind them. The elephant’s depiction 
dates back to the ancient Indus Valley period. As for the horse, 
it has been one of the perpetually reiterated motifs in India’s rural 
and tribal art. Its use in vira-stones (“hero-memorials”) signifies its 
recognized supportive role in heroic themes in ages past in Tamil 
Nadu itself. The horse’s powerful and striking features still fascinate 
local craftsmen, and they continue to strive to capture that forcefulness 
in wicker, leather and cloth effigies, and—most successfully, perhaps— 
in the terracotta steeds which are used in Aiyapar worship. And 
it is thus that horses of every size from diminutive to colossal 
are to be found, when traveling through Tamil Nadu, shimmering 
in the sun, set upon the soil which gave them their origins. 


32 


Ayyappan 

The origins of the deity Ayyappap are obscure. What seems clear is 
this ancient divinity had primal association with fields, borders, jungles; 
evidently he was also a folk-god who dispensed boons, especially healing 
cures, Today, Ayyappap is the central figure in a growing cult radiating 
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from a center located on the summit of one of the Sabari Hills in 
the state of Kerala in south India. The cult, currently strongest in 
Kerala, is spreading with visible effect into the adjoining state of 
Tamil Nadu, and there are outposts of its influence in places as far 
away as Bombay. Although Ayyappan as “Sdsta” and/or as “Hari- 
Hara-putra”—two epithets which will be explained in a moment— 
is identified in bramanical legend with the pan-Indian deities Visnu 
and Siva, the overwhelming evidence of the contemporary cult indicates 
he is essentially a south Indian superatural. 

The name “Ayyappap” is usually construed as “Arya” (Sanskrit 
for “clean,” “ritually pure,” “respectable” originally; later taking on 
the sense of “an elder,” hence “father”) conjoined with “Appan” (Tamil 
for “father”), giving the sense of “Father of Fathers,” a term of ultimate 
Tespect and veneration. Two other names by which Ayyappap is 
known have already been noted, in passing above. “Sasti” means 
“one who rules,” and carries with it overtones of “a stern disciplinarian”; 
when linked, as it often is, with “Dharma”—as in “Dharma Sasti”— 
the name refers to a divine whose discipline leads to true dharma, 
that is, to spiritual fulfillment. “Hari-Hara-putra” is a name which 
refers to his genesis as the son [putra] to Visnu [Hari] and Siva 
[Hara}, and recalls the mythic complex preserved in the folk songs 
and local lore of Coorg and Kerala telling of the seduction by Visnu 
in an enchanting form as Mohini of the infatuated Siva, which encounter 
resulted in the birth of this child. In fact, the legend goes on to 
say that the infant child was left in the jungle to fend for himself, 
and there he was suckled and nurtured by tigresses—emblems even 
today for this ever-youthful deity’s vdhana. Another name is also 
often used to refer to this god. When he was born, he had a jewel 
around his neck, a bell—hence the name “Manikantha” (mani, “jewel”; 
kantha, “neck”). Yet one more epithet, “BhOtanatha,” refers to his 
lordship over the bhitas, in which connection “bhitas” may be 
understood to mean the “five elements” (earth, water, fire, air and 
ether), the “evil spirits” which range abroad, especially at night, or 
all “living beings” in the created order.’ 
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Depictions of Ayyappan have become quite standardized. As in 
our line-drawing (Fig. 32), he is invariably shown young, and usually 
in a seated posture called paryarikabandhana, or utkuikdsana, featuring 
a peculiar band surrounding his body at the knees. This band or 
belt is called a “yogapatta,” and is symbolic of the youth’s yogic 
control and ascetic vigor, especially in terms of his celibacy. It also 
contributes to the image he projects as a powerful spirit of inexhaustible, 
pent-up energy. He is decorated with anklets, a gem-studded waistband 
and a cincture at the chest, bracelets and armlets, necklaces (including 
one with a pendant bell or, sometimes, a pendant gem), earrings and 
crown. His forehead displays the drdhva-pundra, a mark which 
proclaims the nurture of this movement in the martix of Vaisnava 
piety. The long, flowing hair—also a regular feature—reiterates the 
notion of latent powers both physical and spiritual at his command. 
This latter iconographic statement is sometimes stressed yet again 
by indicating in his hands a bow and arrows which, in tum, refer 
not only to his ability as a hunter to tame or to dispatch the wild 
powers of nature but also to his grace as a marksman to stir or 
to silence the restless rhythm of the heart. Here, in our line-drawing, 
his two hands demonstrate approximately the same ideas. In his 
right hand is seen the upadeSa-mudrd of initiation (into a life of 
virtue and obedience) which is at the same time also the jridna-mudrd/ 
cin-mudraé of spiritual wisdom (leading to final emancipation). His 
left arm and hand dangle languidly over his raised left knee in the 
“gaja-hasta” pose, evocative of his origins in, and continuing 
relationship to, the jungle [gaja, “elephant; hasta, “arm”)]. This hand 
also points to the earth, the very substance from which arise the 
fields and forests, mountains and rivers which he ranges as guardian 
and sprite. When he is seen thus in his abode at Sabari, the gesture 
of course may also be understood to indicate that place specifically, 
resort to which assures spiritual renewal. In our rendering of him, 
Ayyappap—and most depictions of him show this as well—sits on 
a plinth, or pedestal, not unlike the kind found supporting the Siva- 
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liiga [q.v.] in shrines throughout India; the spout permits run-off of 
the liquid ghee which priests pour over the image as part of pija- 
routines. 

Ayyappap’s hill shrine at Sabari, center of the cult, is acknowledged 
generally to be one of the most inaccessible pilgrimage spots in the 
South. The arduous journey to the sacred slope takes one on foot 
over trackless paths through grassy meadows, up gentle slopes, across 
sprawling streams, into jungle fastnesses, and finally up the precipitous 
trail to the top of the plateau where the temple is situated. The 
journey may be made by anyone regardless of caste, creed, country 
of origin, or condition—Ayyappap, the Father of all, is very generous 
and hospitable. The only persons prohibited are women—although 
exception is made to young girls who have not yet. experienced 
menstruation, and to women who have reached menopause.’ Large 
groups of pilgrims, sometimes numbering into hundreds of thousands, 
are seen to go to Sabari at three different times each year. One 
of these is in mid-April (Visu, the Malayali New Year, usually 
coinciding more or less with the Tamil New Year that starts off 
the Tamil month of Cittirai, cf. Vaisakha-month of amdnta reckoning). 
Another is later, in time for the Malayali festival of Onam (in the 
Malayali month of Cirigam, more or less corresponding to the amdnta 
month of Sravana, July-August, the Tamil solar month of Avani). 
But by far the greatest number of pilgrims throng the hill sanctuary 
between mid-November and mid-January (more specifically between 
VrScika-samkranti and Makara-samkranti) in anticipation of the winter 
solstice. At these times foot-weary pilgrims approach the area wearing 
blue, black, or ochre garments. Around their necks may be a necklace 
either of tulasi- or nudniksa-beads, and on their heads they carry a special 
cloth bag. The bag is called an “Jrwnudi,” and it contains two compart- 
ments, one for items of worship, the other for personal belongings. 
The bag has an esoteric symbolism, the two component sections 
standing for the divine and human realms which are ever in intimate 
association in the joumey through life. The pilgrims, though they will 
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have been observing a restricted diet and practising other ascetic restraints, 
are far from subdued as they near the end of their trek. Melodious 
greetings fill the air, “Saranam Ayyappa !” (“I surrender to thee, 
O father of fathers!”), to which in full-throated antiphony is heard, 
“Svamiye Saranam Ayyappa!” (“Lord Ayyappap is the only resort!”). 

The shrine, once reached, is simple in construction, with the sloping 
roofs characteristic of the Kerala idiom of temple architecture. In 
the innermost chamber is the image of the youthful Ayyappap. But 
before approaching it one must ascend a flight of 18 steps’ leading 
to the final rise where the temple is located. After circumambulating 
Ayyappan’s sanctuary the pilgrim makes offerings of ghee and vibhiti 
through the priests, portions of which are handed back as prasiidam. 
The sanctified remnants are believed to possess great curative power. 
The pilgrim then moves on to visit nearby shrines on the hilltop 
dedicated to GaneSa [q.v.], to Subrahmanya, to one of the manifestations 
of the great goddess [Mallikippurathammé], to two snake spirits, 
and to Vavar—the latter worshipped in an empty sanctum tended 
by a “Muslim priest,” and representing a Muslim hero who was 
converted to a militant faith in Ayyappan. When the visitor leaves 
the sacred area he descends the 18 steps backwards so that his 
last glimpse of the sanctuary may remain vividly in his mind. 

A striking feature which surfaces time and again whenever one 
sounds depths of this cult and its varied practices is its easy-going 
eclecticism. Primarily what one witnesses in it is an incorporation into 
a folk-cult of certain, obvious brahmanical traditions (a process 
technically known to anthropologists and historians of religions as 
“Sanskritization”). Explanation of Ayyappap’s genesis from brahmanical 
deities is merely one of the most apparent attempts in this direction; 
more subtle are the intrusions of Sanskritic terminology and conceptualiza- 
tions into. the layered, indigenous texture of speech and thought. 
Another instance of synthesis is the attempt to bring together Visnuism 
and Sivaism by identifying Ayyappan as the common child of the 
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two great gods. The melding of these two normally discrete movements 
is also seen in the commingling of iconographic codes converging - 
in the figure of the god himself—and in the pilgrim who genially 
wears either tuldsi-beads (sacred to Visnu) or rudraksa-beads (usually 
associated with Siva). Other instances of syncretism abound—one 
has only to mention the juxtaposition of a “Muslim” presence in 
the sacred “Hindu” complex, to say nothing of the relaxed attitude 
adopted by devotees of Ayyappap to include in their worship cycle 
votive offerings to diverse gods. Despite the mark on Ayyappap’s 
forehead which, as already noted, identifies him visibly with the 
matrix of Visnuism, it must be observed that the majority of his 
worshippers are, as is the deity himself, heirs of his patrimony. 
For we notice in the cult, always and everywhere, semblances of 
Sivaite piety; indeed, many of Ayyappan’s devotees, when not 
worshipping him in his holy place, worship Siva in his various 
shrines. To be sure what attracts pilgrims most to Ayyappan is the 
firm conviction that he, the youthful and disciplined deity of pent- 
up energy, has the sure power to grant boons, to heal wounds, to 
cure weakness, to restore potency, to save lives! 


A few words, before closing, may be said about vows and their 
relationship to pilgrimage. For, in Hinduism, the resort to a holy 
place of power and potency is almost always preceded by a period 
of penitence, usually undertaken in the form of a vow. The same 
pattern prevails in the Ayyappap cult but, there, is many times magnified 
in comparison to that is seen elsewhere in Hindu praxis. The difference 
is not in kind but in degree. Before a pilgrim may make the trip 
to the Sabari shrine during the winter months he must take upon 
himself a vow which pledges him to 41 days of chastity, restricted 
diet (ie., no meat, no alcohol, no drugs, no tobacco, etc.), specified 
hygiene (e.g., no shaving, no betel, etc.) and positive acts of piety 
(viz, thinking kindly thoughts, repeating Ayyappap’s names, singing 
certain devotional songs, visiting holy places, keeping company with 
the pious, efc.). It is during the latter phases of this penitential 
period that the aspiring pilgrim starts from his home for the shrine, 
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timing his departure so that his arrival at the sacred site coincides 
with the final day of his vow. Well into his period of: penance, 
when the ascetic acts will have begun to exert a palpable effect 
on his consciousness, he also vests himself in the special garb required 
of all pilgrims for their journey (blue, black, or ochre clothing). 
So, just as his personality will have begun to change, his appearance 
will also undergo a change. Next along the way his name changes, 
too—for during the sacred circuit all who have likewise prepared 
to go to Sabari call one another nothing else than “Svami” or 
“Ayyappa!” Beyond this, the experience of penetrating further into 
the jungle, moving ever further inward and upward, where the only 
mode of transport is self-effort, the pilgrim experiences something 
of the total transformation of mind and body and self that is the 
ultimate and final process of becoming one with God. The climax— 
viewing the deity at the summit of the mountain—is, then, a foretaste 
of the sweet communion and blessed ecstacy in store for those who 
are claimed by the Lord as His own. So it is, then, that this contemporary 
cult celebrating a regional deity’s presence and power illuminates 
the efficacy of age-old vows in the process of undertaking pilgrimage. 

Finally, the Ayyappag cult once, hill-bound is spreading. The popularity 
of this deity has something to do with a growing perception of his 
“power,” however construed; it has also something to do no doubt 
with the already mentioned easy-going eclecticism allowed to its votaries 
who hail from—and often maintain ties with—other sectors of Hinduism. 
Small shrines to Ayyappap are nowadays to be found widely 
disseminated in urban areas of the South, in homes, in by-ways off 
neighborhood streets, in large bysiness establishments. A good index 
of the movement of the cult out from Kerala is the-appearance in the 
early 1980s in Adyar, a suburb of Madras City, of a large Ayyappan 
temple. Its plan replicates the Sabari shrines even to the extent that 
its central shrine sits on a small (artificial?) knoll. Its architectural 
style features characteristic motifs of Kerala. Even more noteworthy, 
however, are the numbers of devotees from the surrounding city who 
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seek out the site for visitation. Likewise, farther north are artifacts 
testifying to the spread of this southern deity’s worship—in Bombay 
will be found a shrine to Ayyappap, and in Delhi there are two! 


33 


Murukan 


No account of devotionalism in south India would be adequate without 
giving appropriate attention to the Murukap cult in Tamil Nadu State."! 
Throughout the south, indeed, the devotion centering on the handsome 
hill-god takes a place perhaps second only to the faith observed in 
the lord VehkateSvara [q.v.], the influence of which somewhat more 
clearly extends beyond the South and into other parts of the subcontinent 
in contemporary times. But in peninsular India, just as they have 
done for ages, the two vie for supremacy in numbers of devotees. 
Any alert student of religions, after even a superficial survey of the 
two movements, will be struck not only by the similarity of the two 
central figures, but also by the correlation of certain cultic activities 
associated with both. But our purpose here is not to draw comparisons 
and contrasts; we defer to our adopted style of discrete description 
and, further, limit ourselves to the phenomenon of Murukap in the 
state of Tamil Nadu. 


Let us begin by acknowledging that when a cult hero such 
as Murukap (“The Beautiful One”) is known by so many different 
names and epithets, this in itself may suggest some matters important 
to consider. It would appear to us that his array of aliases attests 
not only to his abiding place in the hearts of Hindus of different 
social and regional origins but also says something about the sustaining 
fascination his multiple personality holds for his votaries. We shall 
merely list here some of the better-known designations of this youthful 
deity, commencing with those that, more clearly, associate this hill- 
god with Sanskritic traditions: Céydp, “Lord of the Hills”; Valan, 
“God”; Kanda, “the Lord”; Skanda, “the One who jumps, leaps, 
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or bounces”; Vélayudhan, “He who carries the Vél-weapon (of spiritual 
discrimination)”; Guha, “the One who dwells in the cave (of the 
heart{?])”; Viéakha, “One born under the Visakha-asterism”; Saravanabhava, 
“He who was bom on the (razor-) sharp marshgrass”; Sanmukha, 
“He who has six faces”; Karttikeya, “Sone of the six mothers 
known as Kyttikds”, Kumara, “the Youth, the younger One”; Balaguru 
and/or Kumaraguru, “He who as a youth was Teacher (to his father)”; 
Sendni, “the Lord of the divine armies (against evil)”; Subrahmanya, 
“He whose nature is of the highest Brahman.” While this list by 
no means exhausts Murukap’s many names, it does give some 
clues as to his identity and, certainly, each epithet recalls to the 
devotee some episode from the many legends which have accumulated 

around this richly diffuse personality. 
Representations of Murukan are of two types: those which show 
him with his consorts, Valfi on his right and Devayand on his left, and 
* those which depict him as a solitary figure. He is sometimes shown with 
six heads and appropriately numerous arms, but more often we see 
him with one head, two arms. In most instances, but not all (ie., 
when he is depicted astride a peacock), he is revealed standing. But 
however else he may be disposed, the most constant and striking 
feature of this deity is his handsome and youthful countenance— 
which is suggested by the accompanying line-drawing (Fig. 33). Here, 
as usual, he is dressed in a dhoti, and is omamented with ankiets 
(hidden), bracelets, necklaces, earrings, and a crown. He wears also the 
. upavita-cord. His hair, as here, is generally shown long and flowing. 
He is invariably revealed with, hence recognized by, his Sakti-weapon 
(‘Vél, in Tamil), a spear. Also, as is normative, he is shown with his 
peacock-vahana. His right hand demonstrates the benevolent abhaya- 
hasta, the left hand falls in the downward-pointing vardda-hasta, the 
two together promising plenteous boons to those who fall at his feet. 
In order better to comprehend the “meaning” of this iconography, 


we must know more about his deity. Not unexpectedly, there are 
several different legends which account for Murukap’s birth and present 
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eminence. Collectively what these would seem to indicate is that: this 
figure mediates to us a vigorous, independent folk deity associated 
with hills and hunting, curatives and conquests, who has in the course 
of time been absorbed, more or less successfully, into the Sanskritic 
traditions associated with Siva, especially in his guise as Somiskanda 
[q.v.], sometimes also with Agni. Quite clearly what is emphasized 
time and again, is Murukap’s juvenile vigor. Even when he is shown 
as an infant, it is obvious that as a baby he is an evocative image 
of stainless purity as well as an innocent reminder of latent power.’ 
In his more mature, heroic aspects the vitality and resourcefulness 
which he has at his command ramify not only from his forceful figure 
but also radiate from his glistening spear. He stands ready to meet 
and to conquer the powers of evil and darkness. Above all, his spear 
serves as an ever-erect paradigm of penetrating power—whether that 
be construed as phallic or intellectual—and is, moreover, a splendid 
symbol of solar regeneration. With his quickening spear he first of 
all attractts our attention and, beyond that, for those who are most 
vulnerable to his dashing presence, he impales with its radiant shaft 
the devotee’s heart, dispels his “victim’s” inner gloom, and dispatches 
that being to higher realms of spirituality.” 

All these messages are, as it were, coded into depictions of Murukap 
(our line-drawing is no exception) “for those who have eyes to see.” 
As for the two animals most often associated with him—the peacock 
as his vahana, and the rooster as his banner mascot—those reiterate 
on the animal level what he personifies at the spiritual range. One 
is the harbinger of the fructifying rain, the other is the herald of 
the rising sun. In neither case of his theriomorphic companions is 
the symbolism simple or univalent. Just as the peacock represents 
more than just fertility so also the rooster stands for more than merely 
a new day. As with any symbols there are always further levels of 
meaning to locate. Murukap’s peacock is, for example, also an apt 
symbol for maya (“cosmic illusion,” the principle that deludes one 
into dependence on day-to-day experience as the ultimate discovery). 
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Its very name—mayura in Sanskrit, mayi] in Tamil—amplifies this concept. 
As proud possessor of many colors, both captivating and commanding 
by its natural presence in full array, it infatuates one beholding it 
with its entrancing beauty. Thus, in depictions such as the one here, 
it is worth noting that the peacock—constant companion of Murukap, 
his mysterious mount, the vdhana that carries him about and brings 
him immediately into view to any and all in this world of mortals— 
Stands behind his master, and at his feet, waiting at the beck and 
call of him whose beauty subdues its own. The placement and attitude 
of the bird is no haphazard whim of our artist: the point is that 
Murukap does, in truth, stand between us and it. The youthful and 
stunningly beautiful god is our protector and guardian from the 
otherwise inevitable influence of and involvement with mdyd. He stands, 
as it were, calling attention to himself; the traceries which represent 
worldly enchantment are placed appropriately in the background. 
Enamored by his charm and comeliness, smitten by his beauty, we 
are to present ourselves prostrate at his feet, obedient to his command 
to remain on his safe side in response to his gentle gesture of grace.’ 


In depictions of Murukap with his consorts—also popular—the 
symbolism is, because more ample, more complex. On his right, 
imagine Valli, of dark complexion, the daughter of a hunter chieftain. 
Her name means, literally, “creeper; tendril of a young and growing 
plant”; she stands at his side seeking, as it were, her lord’s support 


of will-power yet to be directed by the disposition of her master. 
On his left, consider Devayand, like her lord of rosy complexion, the 
daughter of Indra, king of heaven. Her name means, literally, “She 
leads the gods”; by her presence she actively brings to him the 
Strategical supremacy of the heavenly hosts (her paternal heritage, 
her dowry). She is the incamation [sakri] of realized kriyd-powers of 
So, on the one hand, the static aspect of the Ground of 
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Being, on the other hand, the dynamic aspect of Godhead. Murukap, 
quite graphically, stands in the middle graced by both as the Lord, 
the Controller, the Sustainer of the universe. 


There are six important centers in the state of Tamil Nadu 
associated with the cult of Murukap. Devotees often vow to visit all 
six of these places at least once in their lifetimes. Hence, each 
is an important and busy spot in the region for pilgrimage. First 
to be mentioned is the town of Palani in the west-central part 
of the state where Murukap as “Danddyudhapani” (“He who holds 
a danda-staff’) is worshipped in his hilltop temple. Then there 
is Tiruchendir, on the coast in the southeast comer of the state, 
where Murukap as “Subrahmanya” is worshipped in his impressive 
shore temple. Next is the village of Sw&mimalai in the east-central 
part of the state where Murukan as “Svdminatha” is worshipped 
in a temple on a knoll. Also, there is Tirupparankupram, a village 
just southwest of the city of Madurai where, on a small hillock, 
Murukap is worshipped in an imposing, larger-than-life image. And, 
at Palamutircolai, also not far from Madurai to the northeast, but 
difficult of access, is a beautiful sylvan setting where, on a hilltop, 
is Murukap’s temple. Finally, there is Tiruttani, a big town inland 
from Madras City, near the border of the state of Andhra Pradesh, 
where the popular Lord’s shrine is situated on a rocky eminence. 
E4ch one of these spots is associated with an episode in Murukap’s 
life—one being the place where he chose to take up residence 
when he became estranged from his parents (a matter treated elsewhere 
in this volume, in our essay on Somaskanda [q.v.]); another where 
he rinsed the gore from his vél-spear after his bloody battle against 
the demon Sirapadma; yet another is built on the spot where he 
supposedly married Valli; and so forth. To these, and to Palapi 
in particular, pilgrims repair—often with offerings carried on their 
shoulders in unique, yoke-like contrivances called “kdvadis.” Such 
pilgrimages and offerings are made to him who, in retum, is believed 
to reward his devotees with spiritual renewal, inner peace and better 
self-understanding. 
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: As at the hill complex to Lord Venkatesvara at Tirupati-Tirumalai, 

so also at the most popular Murukan sanctuaries, there seem always 
to be queues of pilgrims eagerly waiting to file past the holy of holies 
where they may glimpse the radiant face of their Lord. Sometimes 
an overflowing enthusiasm bursts the bounds in unison chants— 
“Mu-ru-HA! Mu-m-HA! Mu-ru-HA!”—as the faithful file approaches 
the innermost shrine. In Murukap temples, hundi-depositories are 
prominently found, into which are thrust offerings of cash and other 
valuables, including peanuts which popular tradition proclaims are 
favorite snacks of the Lord, as offerings from laypersons. The full- 
time staffs who are employed around the clock to count and verify 
the income from the hundis can be seen-contentedly chewing the 
peanuts as they aull through the offerings in the course of their 
chores. And, as at VenkafeSvara’s sacred complex farther north so 
also at Murukap’s chief places of worship, offerings of human 
hair are made, the tonsured pilgrims plighting this sacrifice in exchange 
for more coveted boons. 

All who enter the Lord’s presence hope to emerge rewarded 
in some way, an outward symbol of this inward hope being the 
omnipresent, jam-like relish, called “Pavicdmrta,” that is dispensed 
by an officiating priest. This is a preserve of five [parica-] foods 
known to be “sweet” to the Lord—grapes, bananas, honey, ghee, 
and rock candy—and is believed to nurture immortality [-amrta] 
in true believers. Hence, pilgrims take this quick-energy food gratefully, 
and they may be seen moving out from the inner temple licking 
the blessed right hand that has received in it the life-giving, reviving 
ambrosia. In many ways such as this, it is easy to sense the 
living faith that Murukap’s grace is felt to be sufficient to sustain 
all. And, it takes no student of sociology to discern that the crowds 
of devotees who flock to the centers of Murukap worship are not 

drawn only from the most elevated sections of Hindu society. This 
~ good-looking god entrances a cross-section of Tamil Nadu’s millions, 
not the least among whom are those who come from humble origins. 
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Four festivals are important to the followers of Murukap, and they 
~ are celebrated wherever the cult is found—in the hundreds of Murukap 
temples in Tamil Nadu especially, of course; but no less in other 
shrines to him throughout the South and in his strongholds found 
as far afield as in Sri Lanka and in Singapore. These four may be 
viewed as recapitulating in some sense the career of this deity. The 
first of these comes in Kdrttika-month (October-November, on the fifth 
day of. the “bright” fortnight, which according to Tamil solar 
reckoning could fall either in the Tamil Aippaci month or Karttikai 
month, depending on the year). It is known as “Skanda Sasfi,” and 
celebrates the Lord’s birth over a 7-day period during which there 
are pageants and processions which play out once more the bloody 
battle in which the heroic god beheaded demons. It is, quite 
appropriately, also a time of sober thanksgiving, of fasting and of 
prayer. Then, not long after, in Mdrgasirsa-month (November- 
December, or Karttikai according to the Tamil solar reckoning), when 
nights continue to grow longer, a “Festival of Lights” [Karttikai Dipam] 
is celebrated in honor of the deity’s six foster mothers, the nymphs 
of the Pleiades known as the “Kyttikds.” The third Murukap festival 
is perhaps the most vivid of all. It is a 10-day festival, putatively 
a “marriage ceremony”—and there are re-enactments at virtually all 
Murukap temples of Murckap’s marriage to Valli and/or to Devayand 
with great éclat—but clearly something more complex than that. The 
time is Caitra (March-April, or Parikuni according to the Tamil solar 
reckoning): the vernal equinox is near. It is a time that reflects 
equanimity both cosmic and, equally significant, psychic. Not only is this 
a period when nights and days are in serene balance but it is also 
a time of vows by the faithful to demonstrate their tranquillity in the 
face of torturous feats of endurance. Only the most ardent can have the 
spiritual strength and stoic tolerance to make manifest the supernatural, 
sustaining power of faith. To any witness of such dramatic displays, 
it is indeed impressive to see the blessed few transport themselves 
by means of hook-swinging, bearing the pain of piercing skewers, 
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walking on live coals, and the like, all the while unperturbed in their 
States of ecstasy and rapture. The fourth festival of note here marks 
the attainment by Murukap of his full powers, his integration into 
a single supreme being, and his sovereignty over the universe. It 
falls in Jyestha (May-June, ‘or Vaikdci according to the Tamil solar 
reckoning), more precisely, it culminates on the last Full Moon before 
the summer solstice. It is known as “Vaisakha Visakham,” and features 
colorful parades with priceless palanquins and parasols and other 
accouterments designed to please the luminous lord. In addition to 
these annual festivals the liturgical calendar of the Murukap cult is 
punctuated by monthly [mdsotsava] and semi-monthly [paksotsava] 
celebrations, in addition to the daily offices regularly performed in 
all the Murukap temples. Moreover, the Murukap cult, as evidence 
of its association with Siva traditions, also marks major Saiva holidays. 

How else can one recognize a living tradition of devotion and 
commitment? Perhaps effulgence of faith is radiated abroad most 
meaningfully in those tender moments when, at the times it comes 
to select an auspicious and charming name for a child, devotees 
christen their little ones with one of the many names of the Lord 
Murukap. Among the popular names deriving from the cult are 
the‘ following for boys: Arumugham, Swaminathan, Velayudham, 
Velappan, Dandapani, Kandan, Balaguru, Balagurunathan, Guruswami, 
(Bala) Subramanian, Shanmukam, Kumaran, Kumaraswamy, Manivel, 
Guhan, Palani and, of course, Murukap. Girls are given such names 
as Valli, Devayanai and Palanee. Any one who has visited Tamil 
Nadu (or other places in south India) will immediately recognize 
some of the names just mentioned as ones, hitherto unrecognized, 
belonging to friends and acquaintances. They are telling tokens of 
a living faith. 
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’ ‘The Nagas and Their Worship 


Early in the moming, having bathed but not yet broken the fast of 
the preceding night, women track there barefoot. In the half-light of 
dawn they will take from the small bags carried with them the various 
offerings they have brought—a small earthenware lamp, camphor, 
fragrant powders, a few fruits, a small quantity of cow’s milk. After 
cautiously sprinkling some water around the base of the area, they will 
draw some auspicious marks on the ground in confirmation that where 
they are is a sacred space. Taking a match, the small lamp is quickly 
lit, the camphor ignited. Red powder is reverently smeared on the 
lithic slabs implanted there, and on the tree trunk against which some 
of the stones may lean. Fruits are placed tentatively on the ground, 
and milk is cautiously poured down holes reputed to be snakes’ lairs. 
When done, they circumambulate the place in a clockwise fashion three, 
nine or eighteeen times, all the while praying to the ndgas believed 
to dwell there to bless them, their husbands, their children. 


So it is daily that one of the most ancient forms of popular 
Hindu worship proceeds. There is no center for the cult—it is 
found wherever stone tablets carved with serpentine forms are found. 
Those slabs are called “ndgakkals” in Tamil, “ndgardyis” in Telugu, 
and “ndgakallus” in Kannada. And, they are usually concentrated 
under the spreading hulks of banyan or peepul trees. The trees 
may be located by the roadside, or within the precincts of a temple.'* 
The stones wherever found, according to the lore of the neighborhood, 
mark a place inhabited by latent powers of fecundity; not incidentally 
the place invariably coincides with an ancient tree [naga] and ‘the 
presence of a live snake [naga] or two. 

In Hinduism, snakes are held to be both malevolent and-benevolent 
creatures. On the one hand, they can be formidable adversaries, quick 
to strike, deadly when thwarted, loath to forgive offenses. Their curses 
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are dreaded. Their very sight is avoided. They have been relegated 
to the lower world, according to Hindu mythology, as the result 
of a sentence passed on them by Brahmd. Their forked tongues 
are the effect of their brazen attempt to lick amyta (the “elixir 
of life”) from the sharp blades of kuSa-grass. On the other hand, 
they can be estimable allies, slow to anger, loyal in unrequited 
service. Their blessings are sought. Even to dream about them is 
a good omen. They are harbingers in the rainy season of the fertility 
sure to follow. As symbols of the dark and unknown recesses of the 
underground they are associated with creation and procreation, 
propagation and plenitude. The word naga itself results from a 
double negative [na + aga], and refers to that which is not immobile, 
or, that which moves. It carries with it associations of all which 
teems, the ever-flowing, indiscriminate abundance of nature, at one 
moment savage, at another moment serene. 


It is not surprising, then, that the ladies of the moming approach 
with such awe the ancient arenas. There is where the powers which 
must be appeased reside. If gratified, the potent ndgas will bless; 
if offended, the cold-blooded serpents will smite. And how do those 
creatures of power demonstrate their wills? To one who pleases 
them, prayers will be answered for fertility (e.g., a wished-for conception 
will materialize); petitions will be honored for safe deliveries; pleas 
for long life will be granted for whomever is named. To one who 
exasperates them, various calamities will ensue—impotency, sterility, 
deformed or stillbom children, untimely deaths, debilitating illnesses. 

The inscrutability of the recompense meted out by the ndgas for 
one’s actions is only overshadowed by the mystery of what precedes 
it, an altogether artless act. Just as the miracle of birth is superceded 
only by the wonder of the astonishing exercise which necessarily 
precedes it, so the enigma of the ndgas’ response is somehow bound 
up with the prior deed—the infusion of white liquid into a dark, hidden 
cavity—a maneuver performed in all innocence by the votary, yet one 
which nevertheless daringly replicates in the very presence of the 
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darkling powers the marvel of procreation with which they are so 
intimately identified. Or, at another level, surely the sense of 
participation in a primeval sacrifice does not elude the women as 
they approach the sinuous slabs at the ancient arbor-post and solemnly 
Stain them with blood-red power. Yet, the worship of the ndgas takes 
on numinous adumbrations only for those who stand at a distance 
and see it in the half-light; to the individual involved it retains all 
the vivid pragmatism of a practical business transaction. 
Tuesdays and Fridays seem to be days when worship of the ndgas 
is especially opportune,'* although any day—moming and evening (as 
if twilight were the time when the ndgas are most attentive)—finds 
worshippers at the outdoor tree-shrines. Both men and women will 
be found there, but the men are usually there because they have 
accompanied a wife, daughter, mother, or sister to the place. Twice 
a year more people than at other times gather at the ndgakkals. The 
pattern of worship then does not differ markedly from what already 
has been described—only the quantity of worshippers who gather to 
do it increases. The first date falls in the half of the year known 
as “Daksindyana,” generally considered to be inauspicious. The 
celebration is on the fifth (payicami-) day of the waxing half of 
the month known as Sravana (July-August), hence the name 
“Nagapaficami.” The second date falls in the other, auspicious 
half of the year known as “Uttardyana.” That holiday is called 
“Nagacaturthi,” its name deriving from the fact that it is observed 
on the fourth (catur-) day of the waxing half of the month, specifically, 
during Asvina (September-October). In a symbolic sense the entire year, 
in its disparate polar aspects, is represented in the celebrations, then, 
and is presumbaly blessed by the forces which are placated. In the South 
the two dates, which are not in fact very far apart, correspond to 
their holes, perhaps to threaten human habitations, and when harvests 
are imminent and snakes may be encountered in the field and inadvertantly 
injured, an act which in tum might incur their wrath. The relationships 
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of these two days holy to the ndgas seem to point to continuing concems 
to seek blessings, to evoke fertility, and to placate hostile influences. 

Our line-drawing of typical ndgakkals shows many of the details 
already alluded to—the ground-markings which designate the area as 
sacred space, the small votive lamps, the stone slabs with snake 
designs, the tree trunk, markings daubed on both stones and trunk, 
etc. Surrounding the base of the tree, and enclosing the ndga-stones, 
is a basement. This is usually constructed of bricks or stones, and 
is invariably painted with red and white stripes—a peculiarity found 
most pronounced in Tamil Nadu and the significance for doing which 
is not entirely clear.’ More striking to the eye are the stone slabs 
themselves, carved with serpentine designs. Cobra-like snakes, with 
one or three or five hoods, represent the ndgas. The delineation of 
the ndga-forms tapers from the spreading hood to the tail coiled 
undemeath it. Within the hood’s expanse is where the vermillion powder 
“ is smudged, evidently the spot where devotion dictates sacrifice is 
proper to do. Here sometimes is nothing notable at all (observe the 
first and second stones in the line-drawing, starting from the left); 
sometimes one sees a Siva-liriga [q.v.] (vide the third and fifth 
stones); or quite often there appears a dancing Krsna (? see the fourth 
stone from the left). Does this mean the powder is smeared to 
appease the ndga-spirits, or to praise Siva and/or Krsna? 

One answer to the question would be to say that the offerings 
are to both, and to all. For, after all, the worship is of power however 
manifested or recognized. Another answer would be to say that the 
offerings are to neither, or to none specifically, since the ndga-shapes 
are obviously not intended to be representational portraits. They are 
symbols. And, as symbols, they represent the entirety of creation— 
the hood representing the plenitude of infinite existence, the expanse 
of the divine presence permeating the higher regions, while the tail, 
a continuation of the upper portion, tapering down to but a fraction 
of the hood’s breadth, represents the created order of the visible 
world. Somewhere in between the two extremes; sometimes visible, 
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sometimes not, is the place where divinity dwells, at a juncture man 
can reach out and touch, where worship may be done. That other © 
interpreations are possible is by no means ruled out, given the nature 
of the symbols before us in the line-drawing. 

There is at least one temple in south India dedicated to serpent 
worship. That temple is both famous and ancient. It is the large 
Nagaraja Temple in the town of Nagercoil, located just above the 
tip of the peninsula. It seems to have been famous even in the fifth- 
sixth centuries C_E., as it is referred to by India’s premier poet, Kalidasa. 

The association of certain deities with na@gas must be 
commented upon briefly. That the ancient ndga-cult has been 
absorbed into the pantheon of Hindu gods in different ways merely 
witnesses to the passing of one cult into obscurity, the succeeding 
Prominence of another, later one. Krsna dancing on the hoods of 
the ndga-king, Visnu recumbent on his serpent couch, Siva 
wearing snakes as a necklace and armbands, Ganapati using a 
serpent as a girdle, Mariyammap wearing on cobra-hooded crown 
as nimbus, even the feathered vahanas of Visnu and Murukap (= 
Subrahmanya = Kumira) who hold them at bay—all these are 
examples of how the ndga-cult concentrates at varying intensities in 
the Hindu mind all the while that the popular ndgakkals continue 
to attract votaries directly to the quintessential shapes themselves. 

The worship of the ndgas attracts Hindus from all walks of life. 
It is not caste-specific in its clientele. Votaries include the highly 
educated as well as the illiterate. Devotees of Siva as well as of 
Visnu and other Hindu deities join ranks to wait upon the tree-shrines. 
So it is that one finds names throughout the South suggesting the 
pervasive reverence for the ndgas as, among others, powers to reckon. 
Boys are given such names as: NageSvara, Naganatha, Nagaraja, 
Nagaswamy, Nagendra, Nagappa and Nagayya as well as Ananta and 
Sesa (and their variants). Girls are given such names as: Nagammé, 
N&agamani, NageSvari, Nagini and NagambikA as well Anantamma, 
Sesammi, etc. 
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Fig.35. Tulasi Plant 
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Traces of the outdoor cult are also found indoors, where the 
snake spirits have insinuated their presences into the pijd-routines 
at home shrines. Thus, domestic worship often features small serpentine 
shapes made of silver. These diminutive versions of the ndgas 
are usually kept with other household images in a sanctified cupboard 
or shrine otherwise set apart. There, regularly, as part of the daily 
orisons after the istadevata has been honored, the male worshipper 
in the family takes up the ndga-image, cleanses it with water, 
then with (cow’s) milk, and afterward offers fragrant powders and 
flowers to it. The maintenance of such worship, in addition to 
whatever rewards accrue for regularly worshipping the household 
deity, is believed to bring safety to the home, to ward off evil, 
to insure potency and to beget children. 


So, worship of the ndgas is a very important element of Hinduism 
today throughout the South. While the cult is both archaic and 
primitive it is also very contemporary and compelling. Just as many 
intelligent Hindus feel, so must also a student of Indology be warned, 
it is at one’s peril to ignore the presence and power of the ndgas. 
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Tulasi (The Sacred Basil Plant) 


Once upon a time, according to Hindu legend, thete was a lady 
named Bmnda. She was a very noble and sincere woman, as ardent 
in her faith to the Lord Visnu as she was devoted to the welfare 
of her husband. Out of her love for god, she undertook fasts and 
vigils, she prayed and she sang sacred hymns; and out of love 
for Jalandhara, her husband, the merit which she acquired from all 
her pious acts, she gave to him. Over the years, because of the 
mounting merit her many good deeds brought to him, the husband, 
Jalandhara, grew very powerful. In fact, the power he accumulated 
from her purity made him invincible—safe from problems posed 
by other men, from dangers devised by demons, even from the 
guiding grip of all the gods. At this, the heavenly hosts became 
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apprehensive, for they were powerless over Jalandhara as he began 
to misdirect his power to evil ends. Still Bmd& continued her spiritual 
austerities; the more she persisted in her acts of piety the more merit 
she transferred to her beloved, but increasingly reckless, husband. 


Sensing that the situation was growing grave, the gods approached 
Visnu to seek his intervention. At the request of the other gods, 
Visnu agreed to descend to earth in the guise of Bmda’s husband— 
the very one for whose benefit she exercised such self-abnegation. 
Coming to her at night, the Lord Visnu, looking ever so much 
like her husband, persuaded bmnd& to resume sexual relations (as 
a husband may be expected from time to time to demand). Since 
she was devoted to her husband she complied. But because in 
fact her conjugal partner was not her husband but someone else, 
by that act she immediately lost all the merit she had acquired 
by her previous piety. Thereupon, in the twinkling of an eye, her 
husband, Jalandhara, was reduced to his former, normal status. In 
punishment for his presumption, the gods asked Siva to act as 
representative and, on their behalf, to cut off Jalandhara’s head. 
Only then did Bmnda realize her plight. Seeing her dead husband 
before her, she waited until his funeral pyre had been lit and, 
when it bummed very brightly, she mounted onto it and, as he 
was cremated, she also burned herself to death. By this act she 
dramatized once and for all her innocence; she demonstrated before 
all the world her fidelity to her beloved husband; she witnessed 
to the truth that she had not knowingly ever committed a sin. 


Once the terrible fire had spent itself and the embers had cooled, 
there arose from the ashes of Bmda the green and fragrant tulasi 
(sacred basil) plant. It is believed that upon her death Bmda ascended 
to heaven where she now sits enthroned next to the Supreme God 
Visnu. For, all the while quite unconscious of her own identity, Bmda 
had been none other than Laksmi [q.v.]. When she retumed to the 
celestial realm she resumed her rightful place beside her etemal consort 
Visnu, He Whom she had ever adored even as an earthly devotee. 
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With purainic legends such as the preceding one occupying their 
thoughts,'* or perhaps as they intone similar stories preserved in 
song, the ladies of countless Hindu households approach the tulasi, 
or sacred basil, plant. And the sulasi-plant will be found growing 
somewhere on the premises. Sometimes it is cultivated in a modest, 
clay flowerpot. More often it finds a place in the back garden 
or central courtyard, where it is tended in an upright cement stand 
called a “Brndavana” (Fig. 35). Such a stationary platform is so 
widely used in Hindu devotional worship that it has become an 
idiom of Indian domestic architecture, as automatically supplied by 
contractors building a house as garden walls, well platforms, and 
roof terraces. The name of the stand means, literally, “the garden 
of Bmda,” and refers to the place over Bmda’s ashes where the 
sacred stalk first sprouted. 


The worship of the tulasi-plant is exclusively a woman’s 
occupation. It seems not to be done much in the South in homes 
of the lower communities, but day in and day out it is a regular 
feature of other Hindu households regardless of wealth, education, 
or sampradaya. Among Hindu women who are most obviously 
attached to the daily domestic worship of the tulasi-plant are 
followers of Madhva [q.v.]. Sri-vaignava and Smirta women also 
make worship of the sulasi-plant part of their devotional routines. 


The rites are themselves disarmingly simple. Soon after a lady 
rises, bathes and changes into clean clothes, she will move toward 
the “Brndavana”-stand (or flowerpot, as the case may be). Dawn 
may just be coloring the eastern horizon. The first thing done is 
to rinse off the stand in order to cleanse from it traces of previous 
matins. Then it is freshly adomed with auspicious marks, using 
scarlet powders and white paste. Thereupon the plant is duly watered, 
and lamps are lit in the niches in each of the four sides of thé 
stand. If available, some buds or blooms of suitable flowers are placed 
at the base of the stand, or even in the branches of the nudasi-plant 
itself. The brief duties culminate with circumambulations of the 
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stand. These are done in the orthoprax clockwise fashion [pradaksina] 
three, nine, eighteen or more times. While doing these the votary 
keeps uppermost in her mind the paradigm of Bmd4, whose steadfast 
devotion made possible in the first place the plant now honored— 
so she meditates on the merit which accrues from pious deeds 
undertaken in faith; on those loved ones to whom such merit may 
be transferred; on the virtues of constancy to one’s husband, of 
dedication to the welfare of one’s family, and of faithfulness to 
god; and on the constant vigilance required to avoid sinning, even 
in innocence. If able, she articulates her hopes by singing a folk- 
song drawn from the vast repertoire handed down from mother 
to daughter, otherwise she concentrates on some traditional utterance 
[vacana/stotra] which reiterates the complex of aspirations to which 
she rises; or, because the verdant tulasi-plant has ancient 
associations also with the gifted goddess Laksmi [q.v.], she may 
review that deity’s “108” names. When finished, she kneels before 
the plant, her forehead touching the ground, then withdraws. What 
is done in the moming is usually repeated around sunset. Each 
cycle requires less than five minutes’ time. 


There are no doubt mystic levels sounded by this ancient litany. 
The vibrations affected are most clearly associated with ancient 
tree worship, with reverence for the power and revivifying potential 
of all plants, with psychic stirrings which long for inviolable constancy 
and permanent beatitude. But at the surface the aims seem simply 
to be the health and well-being of one’s family. 


In one of the many canticles addressed to the plant at home. its 
stand, the Brndévana, is eulogized as the central, wondrous locus where 
converge all sacred rivers, all holy spots, all divine presences. The 
obverse of this is also worth considering. For, it is not merely speaking 
figuratively that one may say that the sacred adasi-plant branches out 
from its original post in the domestic Bynddvana to ramify at many 
different locations within the extensive Hindu cultus. Everything about 
the plant has, through the course of time, taken on something of the 
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numinous—even the soil it grows in, as well as its leaves, twigs, 
flowers, seeds and roots, are holy. For example, it has powerful 
protective capacities. Even mud from its base, when smeared on the 
forehead, is potent enough to ward off Yama, the grim god of death. 
Its leaves, when crushed, make a potion “good for the blood”; when 
applied to the skin, eruptions will subside. The very breeze which 
wafts through its branches is believed to have antiseptic effects. The 
cultivation of a tulasi-plant can atone for the most grievous sins; 
but even to see a sulasi-plant is said to remit certain sins. 
The tulasi-plant is almost a prerequisite for worship at home 
and at the temple. The fragrant tulasi-leaves are known to be 
pleasant offerings to Visnu in all his forms, but most especially 
to his incarnations as Krsna [g.v.] and Rama [¢.v.]. So, images of 
both Krsna and Rima—deities so widely found throughout the 
length and breadth of India in temples and at home shrines—are 
particularly honored by advancing them garlands of tulasi-leaves. In 
the libations offered to Vaisnava deities, whether at temple or home- 
shrine, a few sprigs of tulasi-leaves are placed in the sanctified 
water and, when received by the devotee as firtha-prasdda, are 
believed to be the Very Presence of the Lord! Part of the sprig 


received then may be gratefully nibbled for intemal and spitirual 
health, the remainder of the sprig is placed over the right ear for 
extemal and mundane protection. The leaves are used not only in 


value when accompanied even by one lowly leaf.'? Dead plants, too, 
have their use—the woody stalks and roots of dried tulasi-plants. 
are cut off and fashioned into beads to put in “rosaries” for repeating 
the divine names. Gardens attached to temples often feature cultivation 
of tulasi-plants, since the leaves are needed for liturgical purposes there. 
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Some days of special importance to domestic tulasi-worship should 
be mentioned. As with placation of the nigas [q.v.], so also in 
this are Tuesdays and Fridays especially important. And, once a 
year, on the twelfth day of the waxing phase of the hmar month 
known as Karttika (October-November), the marriage of the goddess 
Tulasi to the Lord Visnu is commemorated. Normally this is done 
on a quite modest scale, sprigs of tulasi- and other leaves serving 
as substitute presences of the divinities. Songs drawn from an inherited 
Tepertoire are sung in the vernacular by the ladies of the house 
that evening, and those ballads serve to accentuate for those who 
listen the sacred story recapitulated that day. Sometimes the 
commemoration is done on a much grander scale, and special 
priests are called into the home to chant the mantras in Sanskrit 
appropriate to the occasion. 


In closing, it need come as no surprise that the name™ 
Bynda is one used for girls in many Hindu homes. The feminine 
personification of the plant is also used as girl’s name—Tulasi. 
The most famous name for a man which derives from this sacred 
plant is, of course, Tulasidasa (“servant, or devotee, of the tulasi- 
plant, ie., of God”)—and has been immortalized by the great Hindi 
poet Tulsidis. It may come as a surprise to Westerners, however, 
to note that Hindus do not cook the leaves of the basil plant, 
not do they use the fragrant leaves as a condiment or mere flavoring 
for food. Herbs and aromatic leaves, roots, seeds, and shoots are 
all utilized widely in Indian cooking, to be sure; but to the orthoprax 
Hindu the sdasi-plant is more than the sum of its parts. It is 
a sacred presence and must be treated as such. 

Note: in Saiva piety an analogous rank is given to the Bilva tree compared to what is 


Vilva, by some simply called Bet, and known botanically as Aegle Marmelos, or “wood 
apple”) are an essential in Satva worship. Its leaf contains 
Its 


i 
Fi 


be indicative of its association with Siva, the corre 
functions. Its ripe, red frult is savored by all. 
used medicinally. 


The worship of trees, as such, has not been taken up in this volume. See, 
essay on Mariyammap, and on the ndgas and their worship. 
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NOTES TO SECTION FIVE 


1. Not all Aiyapir shrines are so rustic: some boast several structures, and maintain 
‘one or more full-time priests who officially open and close the precincts daily as 
well as receive votaries on regular and special occasions. Those more sophisticated 
centers provide observers with informants and stories the data of which are often 
at variance with what is obtained in the more rural settings. There is fashionable 
among scholars studying south Indian cults a disposition to identify the worship 
of Aiyapar with the cult of another indigenous male deity of the South, Ayyappan 
[¢-v.]. This raises a very complicated set of issues, both in terms of collecting 
information and interpreting it. We treat these two popular gods, as do their 
respective devotees, as discrete and separate cult-deities. 

2. In his deployment of the hair, at least, he bears interesting resemblances to Siva 
as Daksindmorti. 

3. A similar process of Sanskritization is to be noted in the case of Ayyappan [4.v.] 
who, mirabili dictu, is given the same parentage, for which reason one of his 
epithets is “Hariharaputra.” 

4. It is not just his caste status and dietary habits which distance him from the 
retinue of images honored outside his cell. There are other differences as well: 
they are black, he is white; they are subjects, he is sovereign; they are lone warriors, 
he has consorts; they are “outside,” he is “inside”; their servitors approach them 
in trance, he and his attendants remain collected—to cite a few. 

5. Sanskrit texts seem to identify him thus as Sasti, “ruler” (Tamil: Card). 

6. It may be more than that, too. Elephants are the mounts of royalty, so this only 
serves to reinforce Aiyanfr’s role as “ruler” ($ast4/Carta). And, recall, elephants 
are mighty symbols for clouds and the rain they bring; it is not too far-fetched, 
perhaps, to draw analogies between the elephant-borne Aiyapar and the elephant- 
riding Indra as harbingers of rain. 

7. A very complicated set of issues arises in relation to Ayyappan’s identity with 
another popular, south Indian folk deity, Aiyapar [q.v.]. There are those who see 
the two divines as, in fact, but one. This amalgamation of the two popular gods 
is hotly contested by the priests of the respective cults. We treat the two here as 
discrete and separate cult deities. 

8. In recent years the prohibition seems to have been breached, as women have 
been observed making the pilgrimage to Sabarimala alongside men. The 
tradition is in flux at this writing; within the decade it is possible all vestiges of 
the prohibition will have vanished. However, that the Makara Jyoti—a mysterious 
light which is said to emanate from the northeast horizon toward the climax of 
the winter pilgrimage each year—failed to glow in 1979 was at the time attributed 
to the polluting presence of women! 

9. The number 18 is, of course, said to be replete with symbolism, many pilgrims 
equating the steps with the sum of the five indriyas, 9 rigas, 3 gunas, plus yidya 
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or avidyd, all 18 of which mest be utilized in every aspect of life, including the 
devout life. Others say the 18 steps recall, for purposes of meditation on his 
power, each one of the Lord’s 1&8 weapons—or, recall the 18 chapters of the 
Bhagavad Gitd, the 18 purdnas, the 18-day battle of the Mahdbhdrata war! We 
do not pause here to probe the “meaning” more deeply, except to note that it seems 
clear that the symbolism of the 18 steps remains a mystery to most of those who 
traverse their ascent to the summit. 

Obviously this description pertains to the piijdri’s social origins rather than to his 
religious commitment, for it is difficult to imagine an orthodox Muslim who would 
be willing to serve in a Hindn temple and thus incur the sin of idolatry, and very 
likely of apostacy as well! 

Elsewhere, in the states of Andhra Pradesh and Kamataka, this attractive and 
youthful god so popular in Tamil Nadu as Murukap is known primarily as 
Subrahmanya, secondarily by associated Sanskritic names. Outside of Tamil Nada 
he is to a much greater extent related to the Saiva pantheon. It is possible in our 
limited scope here to do no more than to sample one manifestation of this vigorous 
god’s presence in south India. 

Images of babies are perennial favorites in India’s sentimental illustration industry. : 
In the ubiquitous ‘framing pictures, calendar illustrations, and decals made for 
automobile windows it is not unusual to see Krgua, Hanumin, Gapeéa, Murukap 
(and/or Subrahmanya) and even Siva depicted as infants. These also serve as 
significant indicators of popular piety. 

It is little wonder, then, that when Murukap is depicted aniconographically, the 
object chosen to represent the essence of his being is his vél, or spear. So it is, 
accordingly, at countless shrines one sees only the vél rising from the ground, a 
quite powerful enough symbol to evoke a sense of Murukap’s full presence. 
The peacock as a symbol for mdyd has been touched upon elsewhere in this 
volume in relation to Sarasvati [q.v.]. It might be noted here in passing that a 
peacock feather is quite regularly an item decorating the figure of Krsna, for 
which, see line-drawings of Balakrgpa, Venugopala, and Krspa with Rukmini and 
Satyabhamé, supra. 

Nagea- ‘shrines are almost always found in Mariyammag temples, and usually in temples 
dedicated to Siva as well as in those of the Murukag cult. For reasons not entirely 
clear, they are less frequently encountered in Vignu temples of the South. 

In urban Madras’ inner city it is not unusual to see ladies lined in queues on those 
mornings, waiting their turns to placate the powers at the neighborhood ndgakkal. 
‘These same stripes are found on the walls of temples, leading to all levels of esoteric 
interpretation—red represents rajoguna, white represents sattvaguna; red is “hot,” 
an uncontrolled color, while white is a “cool” and contained color, the two in 
conjunction communicating balance and equanimity; etc. But police stations bear 
the same stripes, as do curbstones where “No Parking” is the rule! : 
‘The Padma-purdina (Uttara-khanda) and the Vayu-purdina bath recount how the sacred 
tulas!-plant made its first appearance at the time of the chuming of the Milky Ocean 
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when it, and other treasures of gréat worth, were raised from the depths. The 
Brahmavaivarta-purina I1.xxi.33 et seq. states that the plant was produced from 
the hair of the goddess Tulasi. See also Padma-purdna VI: chs. 98-107; of. Siva- 
purdna V: xiv-xxvi, xli and Devibhdgavata-purdna IX. 

The passage [IX : 26] of the Bhagavad Gita, when Krishna says: “Patrarh 
pusparh phalath toyarh, yo me bhakty& prayacchati tadaharh bhaktyupahytam a 
Snimi prayat&tmsanah” is often construed to refer to the sacred basil [tulasi] 
lak. 5 


Appendix 
Hymas of Adoration 


All the figures treated in this volume enjoy cult status. As part 
of their veneration, devotees of these figures regularly address 
to them hymns of praise and petition. What follows is a selection 
of some of the better-known compositions. They are drawn 
from Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada sources. 
When used in a worship setting in those respective traditions, 
these canticles are either chanted or sung from loving memory. 


None of the selections here can ever be translated adequately, 
for it is virtually impossible to capture in another language the 
Tichness and associational nuance conveyed by the hymns in 
their original form so long held in the heart of a worshipper, 
words that both sum and summon up so much of what compels 
the follower to tum to that figure in the first place. At best, 
it is hoped, these free renderings into English words will serve 
toconvey a suggestion of the bhaksi-spirit which initially inspired 
their authors, and which has continued to prompt those who 
have echoed the same sentiments through the centuries. 
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To Gapapati (Fig. 1) 


{from a traditional Sanskrit stotral 
I always turn my heart's thought to 
The elephant-faced Lord with a single tusk, 
Who is a veritable sun for the lotus face of Parvati (his mother), 
And who showers many a boon on his devotees. 


To Nafaraja (Fig. 4] 
(Tirunivukkarasar, 7th cent. CE) 


Eye brows bent (like a bow), enchanting smile on lips 
red as the “kovai” [bimba) fruit, 

Damp tresses, the body once red, now smeared with white 
ashes as light as milk, 

One golden (=beautiful) foot gracefully lifted, 

That form if one is blessed to see, 

Certainly makes man’s birth worthwhile on this earth. 

To Parvati Fig. 6] 

[from a traditional Sanskrit: stotra] 


O Thou, Who art the very incarnation of all charms, 
O Auspicious Lady, Thou Who dost bestow all boons, 
I bow down to Thee. O Wife of the Lord with the Eye of Fire, 
O Sister of Him who sleeps on the sea, I prostrate myself to Thee. 
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ToMinikkavicakar (Fig. 7] 
[from. . . .] 

O Minikkavicakar! thou art the ambrosia of the inner soul. 

O Mahiyogin! thou art the form of bliss divine. 

Bless me to enjoy the Veda in Tamil 

That thou gavest by thy spotless grace! 


ToSahkara (Fig. 8] 


[from a traditional Sanskrit utterance} 


Trustee of truths from timeless texts, 
Custodian of compassion sweet: 

I bow and bless that fulsome name 
That fills the world with blessings meet. 


ToRé&malinga [Fig. 9] 
[from one of Rimalitiga’s own compositions in Tamil] 
I begged the Lord for a frame never to be destroyed 
By wind, earth, space, fire, water, or Yama, 
Or by diseases, weapons, planets, or acts which 
add on to the cycle of births— 
And with all this the Lord blessed me. 
O men of the world! feel no disgrace. Accept what I say: 
Join my Father Effulgent, the Great Lord of Mercy! 
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ToHanumin (Fig. 11) 
[from a traditional Sanskrit stotra) 


I prostrate before Hanumin, the son of Wind-god, who with body 
Resembling a mountain is an abode of immeasurable strength, 
A repository of all virtues, best among the wisest, 

Master, of the monkeys, and a great devotee of Rima. 


ToBalakrspa (Fig. 12] 
{from a traditional Telugu verse) 


A lump of butter in your hand, 

A garland of flowers ‘round your neck, 

A golden thread fits ‘round your waist, 

Little Krsna we commune with you in worship. 

To Vegugopila Fig. 13) 


[from a Sanskrit storra composed by 
MadhusOdhana Sarasvatl, 17th ceat. CE) 


I recognize no reality beyond Krgpa—how beauteous the hand that 
holds 

The flute, He Who, dusky as the newly formed cloud, shines 

In silken garments, has a lower lip bright as a bimba-gourd, a face 
as comely 

As the moon in full radiance, and eyes large as lustrous lomses! 
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ToGuruviyirappap (Fig. 16) 
[from 2 traditional Malayalam hymn] 

Let me deck your hands and feet with bands of gold! 

Let me raise my hands together 

In prayer to you, O Lord with oblong eyes like lotus petals! 

Let me even herd your charges, and send them contentedly into 
the field. 

You are the true god who, truly, can be grasped! I herewith lift 
up my hands to you and you alone—my dearest one! 


ToRanganatha (Fig. 17] 

[from Sanskrit stotra composed by Pariéara Bhatta, 11th cent. CB) 

S's breasts reflect the radiance of His lustrous glow. 

Srirangam glories as His couch, to where I go, 

There to surrender to that sapphire bright, 

That One reposing on His snake of might. 

To Venkatesvara (Fig. 19) 
[from the SriverikateSvara Suprabhatam) 

Apart from Venkatesa I have no master, no master. 

I remember, always I remember Venkateéa. 


O Venkatega, be gracious, be gracious! 
O Venkatega, bless me, O do bless me with what I wish! 
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ToNammalvar FFig. 20] 

[a Sanskrit stotra composed by YamunkcSrya, 10th cent. CE.) 
Far more e’en than parents, or dear ones, or children, 

Beyond wealth and riches, things held in high store, 
The Feet of the First One, our teacher, our master, 

All decked in vakula, those Feet I adore. 


ToRiminuja [Fig. 21] 
[a stotra in Sanskrit composed by Kuratti]vir, 11th cent. CE.) 
Just as for Visnu’s Lotus Feet his passion knew no bounds, 
Insensate e’en to blades of grass, he all the world astounds, 
So I to him so steeped in love, to him my guru sweet, 
Betake my heart, bow down to him, and bless his holy feet. 


ToRfghavendra fFig. 23] 
[from a well-known, traditional song) 
My homage to the adorable Raghavendra 
Who was always devoted to truth and virtue, 
Who was a desire-yielding kalpa-tree 
And boon-bestowing kdmadhenu-cow to all those 
Who bow down to him reverentially. 
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ToLakgmi [Fig. 27] 
{from Satkara’s Kanakadhdrastotra) 
O lovely one with oblong eyes like lows petals, 
O bearer of blooms in both hands, 
O thou so splendid, draped in shining white sdyi, 
O thou wreathed in fragrant garlands, 
O thou held dear even by Lord Hari himself, 
lady so liberal, bountiful to the three bhuvana-worlds: 
Be gracious unto me! 
ToSarasvati [Fig. 30] 
[traditional Sanskrit verse] 
O Lady whose presence pervades all things, 
let me pay homage to you. 
So generous are you, appearing to the discerning 
in any guise you choose. 
I am about to undertake a course leading 
to new wisdom and learning: 
Let it so be that success may crown 
my every effort. 
ToAyyappan (Fig. 32] 
[a well-known Malayali devotional song] 
Iseek refuge in Ayyappap. O Lord Ayyappap, I seek refuge in You! 
I seek refuge in Ayyappap. O Lord Ayyappan, I seek refuge in You! 
‘Youare my refuge, O Father, my dearest One, my dearest Ayyappan! 
O Lord, O dearest One, I seek refuge in You! O Ayyappan! 
You are my refuge, my dearest Ayyappan! 
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ToMurukap (Fig. 33] 
[from « traditional Tamil verse] 

O Lord Muruka, ruler on Senthil, 

Son-in-law of Visnu, son of Siva, 

And brother of GaneSa, 

In faith I worship your feet with golden anklets. 


To the Sacred Basil Plant [Fig. 35] 
{from a traditional Sanskrit verse] 
O Tulasi, resembling Laksmi; one who absolves sins of devotees 
and confers merits on them! 
One eulogized by Narada, and one beloved by Narayana, 
I bow down before you! 


Glossary 
Most unfamiliar words are identified or otherwise explicated 
when they are used in the preceding essays. The list that follows 
expands on some words used freely in the essays 
and not explained sufficiently where they occured. 
Bold-face type is used whenever a term is a major “Glossary” entry; 
this is intended to encourage cross-referencing. 
See “Index” for additional matters. 


Alvar(s) - a group of twelve Tamil poet-saints who flourished between 
the 7th-9th cent. C.E. (some say as early as the 3rd cent.) and whose 
preserved utterances [vacana(s)] reflect their personal experiences of 
Vignu in one or another of his avatiira(s) or image-forms. The twelve 
represented several social sectors, and included both women and men, 
high-born and low. The “4000” devotional stanzas attributed to the 
twelve were collected together by the 10th century, and those verses 
have since served as standard hymns in Tamil Vaispava worship, both 
public and private. Images of the Alvars are often found in Tamil 
Vaisnava temples, where they are duly worshipped. Cf. Nayanmér(s), 
below. 


Amdnta - a system of reckoning lunar months to begin with the New 
Moon [Amavdsyd] and with the “bright,” or waxing, fortnight; prevalent 
in large tracts of south India following luni-solar calendars, but does 
not apply to those (e.g., Tamilians, Malayalis) following a solar calendar. 
Cf. Piirnimanta, below. 
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Amiévdsyd - refcrs to the night of the New Moon, the morning following 
which is reckoned by most Kannada and some Telugu peoples and many 
others in south India (Tamilians excepted) as the first day of a new 
month. For them, the fortnight which follows Amdvdsyd is the “bright,” 
or waxing, and auspicious half of the month when festivals and 
celebrations are most rewarding. That first day is considered by the 
orthoprax to be the most opportune time to honor one’s departed 
ancestors [pity(s)]. Indeed, in some places the morning after the night 
of a New Moon is regularly observed as an official “half-holiday” in 
order that government servants and others may have those morning 
hours free to attend to their tarpana - rites. That same day is also 
widely considered to be an appropriate time to worship the goddess. 
Cf. Paurpami/Pirpimd, below. 


aniconic - “not” [an-] iconic, that is, not having a conventionalized 
human or animal shape as in an image form of a Hindu god, goddess 
or one of their various companions; instead, taking the shape of some 
intentionally symbolic design (such as a yantra or a mandala), or a 
combination of alphabetical letters, or an object “found” in some natural, 
perhaps suggestive, shape (such as a tree, a Sdlagrdma, a liziga, etc.)— 
to any or all of which is ascribed divine power. 


artha - “aim,” “wealth,” “material possessions,” “political power,” 
“this-worldly comforts”—collectively, the accumulation of which 
constitutes one of the four, legitimate goals to which a Hindu may 
aspire, is expected to gain. See also dharma, kima, moksa, and 
purusdrtha(s), below. 


Agadha - Sanskrit name for the the Indic amanta month which initiates 
the inauspicious half of the year [Daksipdyana], at a time roughly 
corresponding to the 30 days spanning the latter part of June through 
mid-July (according to Tamil solar reckoning this is Api-month; for 
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Malayalis, Midunam-month). Sundays in this month are held to be 
especially rewarding for those who worship Mariyammap. 


Afvina - Sanskrit name for one of the six Indic amédnsa months which 
falls during the inauspicious half of the year [Daksindyana], a period 
corresponding roughly to late September through the first half of 
October (according to Tamil solar reckoning this is Puraffdci-month; 
for Malayalis, Kani). During the “dark” fortnight when ASvina’s moon 
wanes the nine-night “Navaratri” festival is celebrated honoring 
Sarasvati, Durga and various other goddesses. Upon completion of 
“Navaratri,” on the “tenth” night [dasaml], aré also widely celebrated 
the powers of certain trees and tools, time-tested ksatriya-values and 
also, by some, the Hindu god Rima’s ultimate sway over demoniac 
forces [Vijaya-daSami]. At the end of the month, and continuing into 
Kérttika-month (Oct-Nov), is another cluster of festivals culminating 
with Diwall, or Dipavall, a “festival of lights” honoring Laksmi, among 
others. For some groups in south India the New Year commences just 
following this (see Karttika, below; cf. also Caitra, below). 


B.C.E. - “before the Common Era,” which is, in other words, what 
is often referred to as “B.C.” by Christians, meaning historical time 
measured “before Christ.” In a pluralistic world, “B.C.E.” seems to 
many people, Christian and non-Christian alike, a less parochial 
designation than “B.C.” 


Balaji - epithet for the lord VefkateSvara; probably an affectionate 
diminutive [-jf] added to the term of familiarity, “child” [bala]. Also 
according to some legends, it is the name of a devotee with whom 
the Lord used to play the game of chess/dice every night. 


Bhadrapada - Sanskrit name for one of the six Indic amdnta months 
during the inauspicious half of the year [Daksindyana] bridging the 
latter part of August through mid-September (according to Tamil solar 
reckoning, this is Avani-month; for Malayalis, Cirigam). It is during 
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Bhddrapada-month—on the 4th day of the waxing fortnight—that 
GaneSa’s birthday, GaneSacaturthi, is commemorated. This is also the 
season when, on the eighth night of the “dark” fortnight, the midnight 
birth of the beloved god-child Krsna is marked by the holiday called 
Janmasjam! or Sri Jayanti. It is during this time of year also that a 
spectacular 10-day Brahmotsava at Tirupati is celebrated. 


bhakta(s) / bhakti - devotee(s), or ardent worshipper(s) of god/ 
devotion, or faithful worship of god. Both terms imply love, that is 
to say, human devotion to the Divine Being reciprocated by divine 
concer for the human being, which leads to a condition of union, 
completion, and perfection, consequently to unending peace, bliss and 
beatitude. Bhakti-devotion may be directed to Siva, to Vispu, to the 
goddess or to any one of their forms. 


bilva - the “wood apple” tree [Aegle marmelos]. All its parts are sacred 
to Siva, especially its leaves which are used to decorate Siva images 
and shrines, and which are ascribed as having supernatural powers. 
According to the Srisiikta, this tree is also associated with Laksmi. 
Cf. Tulast-plant sacred to Visnu in essay #35. 


brahmacarin(s) - term used to describe young, orthoprax Hindu male(s) 
who, prior to marriage, observe(s) celibacy while pursuing traditional 
studies as part of the rigors of the first significant period [4srama] 
of Hindu life; that period is itself referred to as the “stage” (or period) 
of brahmacarya. 


brihmapa(s) - in English usage, Brahmin(s); member(s) of the 
sacerdotal (priestly) division of traditional Hindu society, ideally 
ascribed to be the first of the four-fold social order comprised of 
brahmana(s), ksatriya(s), vaisya(s), Sildra(s). Generally speaking, 
Brahmins have traditionally set and enforced the norms for religious 
life and social behavior and appear, at least, to be those nowadays 
with greatest residual concem for orthopraxy. 
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Brahmin(s) - see brithmapa(s), above. 


Brahmotsava(s) - major temples mount one or more spectacular, 10- 
day festivals [utsava(s)] every year; the prefix denotes the lore that 
the god Brahmd originally esablished all such elaborated celebrations. 


Buddhism - a religion that arose in India and for some centuries 
flourished there promulgating practices and doctrines at odds with 
established Vedic and Brahmanical norms; it thus earned for itself the 
antipathy of Brahmanical thinkers. Sahkara’s scholasticism some 
centuries later provided arguments against the Buddhist positions, even 
though his system was itself inevitably nuanced by his opponents’ 
ideology. 


CE. an abbreviation that stands for “Common Era” and is used as 
a substitute for what Christians usually refer to as “A.D.” [anno domini, 
“in the year of our Lord”]. “C.E.” seems to many in a pluralistic 
world—both Christians and non-Christians—to be a way of utilizing the 
Christian Gregorian calendar in a way that is less parochial than the 
still widely-favored “A.D.” 


Caitra - Sanskrit name for the Indic month which falls during the 
auspicious half of the year [Utardyana], commencing for those 
following an amdnta calendar reckoning on the day following the first 
New Moon preceding the vernal equinox. This month, then, usually 
spans a 30-day period roughly between late March and mid-April. As 
such, for many in the Telugu and Kannada speaking areas, it is the 
first month of a New Year. For Tamilians, however, who follow a system 
of solar reckoning, the commencement of Cittirai—the first month of 
the Tamil New Year—is whenever mesa-samkranti occurs, usually in 
mid-April; the Malayali New Year, Visu, starts on the day after the 
New Moon of the first full lunar cycle after the vernal eqinox (and 
normally coincides with the commencement of the Tamil year; see below, 
under Vaisakha). During nine days in the waxing half of this springtime 
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month of Caitra the birth and exploits of Lord Rama, called “Rdma- 
navaml,” are widely commemorated. The full moon day of the month 
marks as well Hanumin’s birth [Hanwnat-jayantl]. In devi-temples 
throughout the South, also during this month, a 9-day Vasanta-navaritri 
celebrates the conquests of the Goddess. As well, impressive 10-day 
celebrations are held by Sri-vaisnava(s) at many sites in the South to 
honor RamAnuja’s birthday. So also at Tirupati is observed during Caitra 
one of the great 10-day Rrahmotsava(s) for Lord Venkateévara. 


Caturmdsa - “four months” believed to be especially inaupicious, between 
the tenth of the “bright” fortnight of Asadha (June-July; according 
to Tamil solar reckoning, this month is probably Ani; for Malayalis, 
Midunam) and the tenth of the “bright” fortnight of Karttika (October- 
November; according to Tamil solar reckoning, this month is probably 
Aippaci; for Malayalis, Tujam), a period in some regions of the sub- 
continent corresponding also to the rainy season when traveling could 
be risky. Better to stay at home and attend to spiritual exercises. Most 
temple festivities are suspended during this period, a time when the 
lord Visnu is said to be “sleeping,” hence all of creation is, as it 
were, in a state of suspended animation also. All sasmydsins observe 
this period as cdturmdsya during which they stay at one place and 
carry on their spiritual activities. See also under Daksipdyana, below. 


Cittirai - see under Vaisakha, below. 


Daksipdyana - the inauspicious half of the year, more specifically, the 
six months from the Indic month Asdgha (June-July; according to Tamil 
solar reckoning, this month is Ani; for Malayalis, Midunam) to Pausa 
(December-January; according to Tamil solar reckoning, this month is 
Markali; for Malayalis, Dhanu), roughly between the summer solstice 
and the winter solstice, when the sun “travels southward” and nights 
get mcreasingly long. Generally speaking, this “dark” half of the year 
is a dangerous time, and it is popularly believed that one who dies 
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during any one of these six months takes the post-mortem pathway 
to the moon, eventually to be reborn. During Daksindyana weddings 
are generally not celebrated; the last four months, called “Caturmdsa,” 
when the lord Visnu is said to be “sleeping,” is a period often utilized 
by the pious for undertaking ascetic penances (vows, meditations, fasts, 
&c.). Cf. Uttardyapa, below. 


dar$ana - the act of. “seeing” God face-to-face, as it were, in the 
interchange of glance with gaze during the Hindu act of coming before 
the sacred image and lovingly beholding it (in turn, being regarded 
by it) by means of locking eyes with the figure. In darsana an exchange 
occurs, a transfusion of love, an intermingling of energy, which 
exchange is believed to be auspicious, salvific. 


deva(s)/ devati(s)/ devi(s) - terms used to refers to the myriad of 
divinities, both major and minor, in the Hindu pantheon. Deva(s) 
and devat&(s) are more or less interchangeable for male gods; 
devi(s) distinguishes goddesses from them. See also: grha-devati(s), 
ista-devatd, kula-devatd, below, all of which terms are to be 
distinguished from ksudra-devatd(s) (“trifling gods”) and nica-devatX(s) 
(“low deities”), neither of which category grants moksa. 


dharma - the ultimate law of all things, at the cosmic level, and, 
at the personal level, the individual course of right conduct in conformity 
with the ultimate sense of righteousness. In practical terms, the 
demands of dharma are made known through a host of smrti-texts and 
through the peer-pressure of society's habits and hearsay. To see 
oneself flourishing while at the very same time sensing oneself contented, 
both guided and supported within an elaborate system of convention, 
is one of the four legitimate human aims (purusdrtha, below}—along 
with artha, kima and moksa. 


dhol - lower skirt-like garment worn by men in traditional India, 
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sometimes hung straight down from hips to ankles, sometimes draped 
between the legs, sometimes hiked up and fastened around the loins. 
Different styles of wearing dhori(s) are depicted in line-drawings 
#5, #10, #11, #13, #16 and #23. Cf. sdf, below. 


dhydna-Sloka(s) - “meditation verse(s)” recited often because it/they 
Tecapitulate(s) the qualities or characteristics of a deity and assist(s) 
in the contemplation of that divine personality. Sometimes the verse(s) 
also serve(s) as guides to craftsmen when they wish to paint or sculpt 
images of divinities. 


DviddaSi - The “twelfth” day of each fortnight, when before daybreak 
orthoprax Hindus, especially women, terminate their Ekddasi fast of 
the preceding day. Cf. Ekddasi, below. 


Dvdpara Yuga - the third of the four succeeding cosmic ages [kpta, 
treti, dvdpara, kali] when the Cow of Dharma no longer stands squarely 
on four feet but on two only, when the lifespan of a human is no 
longer the original 4000 years but only 2000, when righteousness is 
only half of what it was originally, and when the total span of the 
age is but half of the original period of 1,780,000 human years. Its 
characteristic color is yellow. It was toward the end of this yuga- 
age that Visnu incamated as Krsna in order to quell the cruel kings 
like Karhsa, Sigupala and Naraka. 


EkddaS - the “eleventh” day of each fortnight, when orthoprax Hindus, 
especially women, voluntarily undertake a fast and/or other vrata-vows 
in order to acquire merit [punya] for themselves or for loved ones. 
See Dwidasi, above. To resort to the Rahgandtha Temple at Srirangam 
and to participate in the processions there on “Vaikuntha Ekddast’ 
Day in the “bright” fortnight of Pausa (December-January; according 
to Tamil solar reckoning this month is Mdrkali; for Malayalis, Vrscikam) 
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Friday [Sukravara] - along with Monday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
this is considered to be a generally auspicious day. Named after the 
planet Venus (=Sukra), Friday is considered an especially opportune 
time to worship the goddesses, the Tulasi-plant and (on Tuesdays as 
well) the ndga(s) and/or Aiyanar. Smarta(s) who practice 
Paficdyatana-pija often reserve this day to honor the goddess. Friday’s 
most auspicious period is during Gulika-kdla between 7:30 - 9 a.m.; 
its inauspicious Rdhu-kdla period is 10:30 a.m. - noon. 


Gdanapatya(s) - refers to those sectarian Hindus who worship Ganapati 
(= GaneSa) as chief god. 


Garuda - in Hindu lore, the vdhana-vehicle and companion of Vigpu; 
most often in the form of half man,’ half eagle. 


ghee - ghria, a.k.a. ghi; clarified butter, used by Hindus both for food 
and as an esteemed religious offering. 


griima-devatd(s) - supernatural(s) which originally functioned as a 
guardian of fields surrounding a village, hence a protective presence 
for that settlement; normally of threatening visage and served by non- 
Brahmin priests. Temples and shrines to such are now found in 
towns and cities (perhaps taken there by emigrants from villages—see 
essay #31 for one type of grdma-devatd that is undergoing a process 
of transformation). In the setting of a domestic shrine, the house- 
holder will often honor an image of his grdma-devard alongside images 
of his grha-devatd and his ista-devatd. The term is also used more 
generally to refer to any one of the thousands of “lesser” village 
gods recognized to varying degrees throughout the length and breadth 
of India. 
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&grha-devatd - deity worshipped by a householder on a regular basis « 
by grhdrcana rites while recognizing that divinity as protector of the 
family lineage, guardian of the house (cf. kula-devatd, below). Most 
likely such a deity is given prominence by a householder by virtue 
of the fact that the same deity had been so honored by the householder’s 
father, grandfather, etc. An image of the grha-devatd is often 
worshipped alongside an image of the householder’ s isja-devatdl, perhaps 
also an image of the family’s griima-devatd as well. 


grharcana - see under pijd, below. 


gupa(s) - according to S&rhkhya philosophy, there are three 
constituent principles which in various combinations account for the 
permutations of prakrti-matter, namely, sattva-gupa, rajo-guna, and tamo- 
guna. These principles inhere in all objects and persons, and their 
relative dominance explains the most obvious characteristics or nature 
of that material or personality. 


guru - spiritual preceptor, traditionally accepted as a “second, or spiritual, 
fate: whens yous Hindle nuecgocs Oe oe cee many renal 
nowadays the term guru is used to refer to anyone recognized and 

accepted for extraordinary accomplishments as a spiritual or intellectual 
guide. In either case such a personage is honored as one who imparts 
to an aspirant spiritual discernment, knowledge and a praxis which will 
lead to liberation from rebirth. As such, a guru is obeyed, honored, 
even worshipped by his (or her) grateful—and enlightened—follower(s). 


hupdi(s) - temple strongbox(es) into which is(are) placed voluntary 
offerings by the faithful; not unlike a mite-box in some Christian churches. 
Especially prominent in temples to Murukag and to VenkateSvara. 


ista-devatd - “chosen deity,” sometimes selected under the tutelage 
of one’s guru so that its powers match the devotee’s needs; that deity’s 
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image is thereafter worshipped by the devotee with special attention 
during domestic rites [grhdrcana] alongside images of the devotee’s 
kula-devatd (see below) and/or grha-devatl (see above) as well as, 
perhaps, his gritma-devatd (see above). The “chosen deity,” when treated 
with true bhakti, is trusted ipso facto to stand always ready to help 
the votary both spiritually and materially. 


Jainism - designation of a minority religion native to India, historically 
founded in the 6th cent. B.C.E., with greatest concentration today in 
regions in and around Karnataka. 


Jivan-mukta(s) - refer(s) to one(s) who has/have achieved liberation 
[-mukzi] in this life [jtva-], that is, a “living saint” who exhibits 
all the blissful joy and unruffled peace of a released spirit. 
Mainikkavacakar and Nammélvar were but two, among countless others 
ancient and modem, who have been recognized by those around them 
as “realized saints,” or jfvan-mukta(s). This word is, however, 
technically objectionable to the Visistidvaitins since liberation while 
being alive is a contradiction in terms. 


Jyestha - Sanskrit name for the Indic amdnta month which winds 
up the auspicious half of the year [Us#ardyapa], at a time roughly 
corresponding to the 30 days spanning the latter part of May through 
mid-June (according to Tamil solar reckoning, this month is Vaikdci; 
for Malayalis, Edavam). It is during this month that one of the four 
major, annual Murukap festivals is celebrated; and during the Makha 
asterism of this month is commemorated Manikkavacakar’s 
“absorption” into the Lord Nafaraja at the Chidambaram temple. 


Kaildsa - a mythical mountain, said to be part of the Himalayan ranges, 
where Siva is believed to make his earthly abode with Parvati. 


Kali Yuga - the present age, the fourth and last of successive periods 
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declining from an original golden age; supposedly commenced in 
February 3102 B.C.E., this yuga has some 425,000 years to go before 
ending in a cataclysm after which, following a long hiatus, another 
“kalpa” of four like, successive periods will start a cycle all over 
again. The Kali Yuga is characterized by humans with relatively short 
lives, vicious natures, and depraved social habits. This period's 
characteristic color is black. Cf. Dvdpara Yuga, above, Treti Yuga, 
below. 


kama - “love” and the pursuit of the lovely; one of the four legitimate 
goals toward which humans may strive along with artha and dharma 
and moksa. The good life, according to Hindu norms, encourages not 
only a frank acceptance of camal instincts but the cultivation .f 
aesthetic pleasure as mediated through the arts, literature, &c. See 
also purusdrtha(s), below. 


Karttika - Sanskrit name for the Indic amdnta month which falls during 
the inauspicious, “dark” half of the year [Daksindyana], at a time 
roughly corresponding to the 30 days spanning late October through 
mid-November (according to Tamil solar reckoning, this month is 
Aippaci; for Malayalis, TuJam). This is the time when increasingly long 
nights and short days make the “darkness” palpable. Some of the rituals 
celebrated during Karttika suggest how this is dealt with. On the night 
of the day following the new moon of this month, lamps are lit in 
celebration of the popular “Festival of Lights” honoring Laksmi, according 
to some; commemorating RAima’s coronation, according to others; 
honoring Krsna’s defeat of the evil Naraka, according to still others; 
and/or making Visnu’s triumph over Bali, according to yet others. 
Fireworks displays and exchange of gifts add to the festivities. For 
some identified with communities of commerce, this is an appropriate 
moment—in the light of Laksmi’s legendary largesse—to close account 
books and mark the start of a New Year. Later in the month, at the 
time of the full moon (Karttika piirnima), Saiva(s) remember their god’s 
triumph over the demon Tripura; and for devotees of Murukap it is 
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a time to remember the birth of their lord, destined to kill the demon 
Taraka. It is the time of month and year also when on Arunichala 
Hill near Tiruvannamalai huge bonfires are lit for several days and 
nights to commemorate the appearance of Siva as a fiery lirigam at 
the birth of the universe. 


ka&saya - the mud-colored robe of a wandering samnydsin; such was 
worn by Siva, the primordial ascetic, and such has since been 
approximated by all ‘ater renunciants in their beggar’s rags. 


kavadi(s) - yoke-like contrivance(s) carried on shoulders by Murukap- 
worshippers who undertake special penances in their Lord’s honor. The 
contraption(s) often feature(s) flesh-piercing spikes and needles, the 
pain from which it is the object of the devotee to transcend by faith. 


kula-devata - “family god,” “household deity”—rough synonym of grha- 
devata, above. 


kupdalini - in the occult physiology of laya-yoga, refers to a mystic 
presence in the spinal column which, when cultivated, rises up much 
like a cobra unfolds and rises off the ground, which presence 
permeates various cakra discs-of-power between the base of the 
spinal column and the dome of the cranium. When the kundalini 
finally reaches and passes through the topmost cakva at the suture of 
the skull, samadhi will have been reached. 


laya-yoga - one of the recognized schools of Yoga, this one based on 
an occult science replete with physiological imagery and characterized 
by the cultivation of complex psychic forces which are objectified as 
part of the system. See kupdalini, above. Other recognized schools 
of Yoga are hatha yoga, mantra yoga, rija-yoga, etc. 


Méadhva(s)/Madhvaite;s) -followers of the Vaispava philosopher-saint 
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Magha - Sanskrit name for the Indic amdnta month which falls 
during the auspicious half of the year [Usaniyana], at a time roughly 
corresponding to the 30 days spanning late January through mid- 
February (according to Tamil solar reckoning, this mounth is Tai; for 
Malayalis, Makaram). During the “bright” half of the month, notably 
on the Sth day of the waxing moon, at some places to mark the advent 
of the verdant springtime, certain celebrations of the season are 
observed (e.g., Vasanta-paficaml, including honors to Sarasvati). During 
that same waxing period of the month, for 9 days, Madhva’s 
“disappearance” is commemorated by his disciples (“Madhvanavam!’); 
January 30th is a day of significance as it is the anniversary of the 
passing of Rimalifgam in 1874, During the waning formight of this 
month, on the 13th night, the vigil of Mahd-sivardtri is observed. 


mangala-sitra [Var.: mangalya-siltra; a.k.a., tili) - “auspicious thread” 
tied round the neck of a bride during marriage by the bridegroom, 
which thread holds the neck orament symbolic of a wedded woman. 
That eiablem is worn ever thereafter so long as the husband lives. 
A woman who wears such an ornament is known as a “sumazigali,” 
and hers is considered an auspicious presence at ritual occasions. 
Likewise, as emblematic of her married state, a woman also wears 
vermillion in the part of her hair, and a toe-ring. Accordingly, these 
three items then are significant iconographic details normative in the 
depiction of goddesses—and the moreso when they are absent. 


mantra(s) - syllable(s), or sequence(s) of syllables, which may or may 
not derive from a Vedic source, and may.or may not be intelligible, but 
which when used in a ritual context is(are) assumed to tap divine 
powers as well as to focus human concentration by their repetition 
either aloud or mentally. Great stress is laid upon the proper pronunciation 
of a mantra as well as its use of properly formulated sounds at the 
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appropriate moment. Mystic sounds have magic power, so the 
consequences — good or evil — are certain to be experienced. A guru 
is expected to impart to his initiate the mantra of greatest, targeted 
potency for use by that aspirant in private meditations and worship. 
Calling on the name of a deity, especially one’s isfa-devatd, is an 
especially important mantra to master (e.g., for Siva: om nd-mac Si- 
vd-ya; for Vignu: orm na-mo Nd-ra-ya-nd-ya; etc.). See also dhydna- 
Sloka(s), above, and prapava, stotra(s) and wacana(s), below. 


MargaSirsa - Sanskrit name for the Indic amanta month which 
terminates the inauspicious half of the year [Daksindyana], at a time 
roughly corresponding to the 30 days spanning the latter part of 
November through mid-December (according to Tamil solar reckoning, 
this month is Karttikai; for Malayalis, Vrscikam). The reversal of the 
sun’s course to retum northward from its southerly trek prompts 
rejoicing, as for example on the last day of the month the Tamilian 
holiday called Bhogi Pandigai (immediately preceding by one day 
Pongal — see Pausa, below), or by getting ready for weddings held 
in abeyance for the preceding six months. It is also at this time of 
year that groups of bhakta(s) circulate during the early morning hours 
singing hymns of praise [bhajana(s)] to their beloved deity, in part 
done to mark that it is time now for the Lord to arise from his four- 
month’s “sleep” [caturmdsa]. Likewise in Kerala, there is movement 
among the votaries of Ayyappan as they embark upon pilgrimage to 
the remote Sabari Hill sanctuary in anticipation of the winter 
solstice. Elsewhere, Murukan followers celebrate a “festival of 
lights” in honor of the deity’s six foster mothers, the “kyitikds.” The 
llth day [EkddaS] of the waxing fortnight of this month is 
remembered by many as the anniversary of the revelation by Krsna 
to Arjuna of the teaching of the Gitd; at this same time also Srirahgam 
holds for 20 days a series of processions and celebrations 
culminating in the massive gatherings there for “Vaikuntha Ekddast” 
Day. 
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Mimdamsaka - designation for one who is follower of the Pirva- 
Mimamsa school, i.e., one who lays great stress on ritual proprieties 
as a salvific enterprise. Mimdrmsaka(s) have often been ridiculed for 
their ritualistic fundamentalism by other, more liberated Hindus, past 
and present. 


moksa - “release” of the individuated self or spirit from the cycle 
of birth-death-rebirth-redeath; the goal of most Hindu religious systems 
and an end normalized as the final aim of life according to the 
formulaic purug&rtha(s). 


Monday [Somavdra] - a generally auspicious day, named in honor of 
the Moon [Soma]. On Mondays (as also on Thursdays) worhip of 
Siva, among Saiva(s), is observed to be somewhat more elaborate than 
on other days; it is also a day when Smdrta(s) who do payicdyatana- 
paja honor Siva’s presence. The most auspicious period on Mondays 
is the Gulika-kdla between 1:30 - 3 p.m.; the inauspicious Rahu-kdla 
period on Mondays is between 7:30 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 


mudrd(s) - “symbolic position(s) of the hand,” including intertwinings 
of the fingers and the joining of hands, observed in ritual, dance, and 
iconography. In the former case these bodily tokens given added 
impetus to the powers channeled during repetitions of mantra(s), and 
certain gestures are specific to particular aspects of the divine; in the 
latter, the gestures mutely convey conventionalized messages, and when 
two or more gestures are combined the coded messagés can amount 
to remarkably complex iconographic statements. The most often 
utilized mudrd-gestures have specific names and standardized positions, 
even though their exact “meaning” may vary according to the context 
in which they are used. 


muni(s) - saint(s), sage(s), or seer(s)—whose praxis usually involves 
a vow of silence. 
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Nambddiri(s) - a very exclusive Brahmin caste peculiar to the Kerala 
regions, whose privileges include hereditary rights to conduct worship 
at particular temples (e.g., at GuruvayOr — where those rights are at 
present being contested), and whose ranks have produced certain 
extraordinarily gifted scholar-saints (e.g., Sankara). 


Nayanmiir(s) - a group of some 63 Tamil poet-saints who flourished 
between the 7th and 10th centuries C.E., and whose utterances reflect 
their personal experience of Siva as Lord of their lives. Their faith 
made no distinctions of caste, gender or creed, so that their 
company included Brahmins, kings, princesses, toddy-drawers, oil- 
sellers, singers and outcastes. The hymns of these Sativa poet-saints 
are collected in 11 anthologies, and selections from these hy 
collections have since become standard litanies of praise in Tamil 
worship, both public and private. Images of Nayanmér(s) are often 
found in Tamil Saiva temples where they receive due honors as saints. 
Cf. Alviir(s), above. 


orthoprax/orthopraxy - a term useful for describing the Hindu 
appreciation for “right praxis, practice or behavior”; inasmuch as 
doctrinal views may legitimately vary so widely from one Hindu 
community to another, a norm based on “orthodoxy” (“right views”) 


members, etc., hence such activities usefully serve as a set of 
approximate standards by which to gauge Hindu norms in action. 


Ppaficdyatana- pj - a ceremony, practiced by Smdrta(s) and some others, 
honoring in serial fashion five [pafica-] aniconic forms of the divine— 
occasionally at one sitting but more usually on a daily, rotational basis. 
See also under various Days of the Week, here, and essay #19. 
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ParaSurama - “Rama-with-an-ax,” a figure popularly regarded as the 
sixth avatara-incamation of Visnu. Legend and folklore associate this 
figure with Kerala (“Parasurama-ksetra”); further, Parasurama is 
likewise associated with the goddess Mariyammap (see essay #28). 


Paurnami/Pirnimé - refers to the night of the Full Moon each month, 
the day following which marks the commencement of the “dark,” or 
waning, fortnight of the lunar month. During that half of the month 
spirits and goblins are said to be abroad, those who die fear post- 
mortem torment, and except for festivals honoring Siva few other 
celebrations are normally mounted (although, for some, it is an 
appropriate time to worship the goddess [e.g., Minaksi] and, for others, 
an important time to honor Aiyapar). Cf. Amavdsyd, above. According 
to the lunar calendar prevalent in large ranges of north India, the 
month is reckoned between two full moons: see Piirnimdnta, below, 
Amanita, above. 


Pauga - Sanskrit name for the Indic amdnta month which marks the 
commencement of the auspicious half of the year [Utardyana] at a 
time roughly corresponding to the 30 days spanning the latter part of 
December through mid-January (according to Tamil Solar reckoning, 
this month is Markali; for Malayalis, Dhanu). Tamilians, who reckon 
the start of their subsequent month, Tai, with the advent of makara- 
samkranti, i.e., when the sun having reached its lowest eliptic south 
begins to move northward again (winter solstice), celebrate Porigal then 
to mark the move away from inauspicious to auspicious times. The 
EkadaSi during the “bright” fortnight of Pausa is known as Vaikuntha 
EkadasSi, and is especially potent for those who would acquire merit. 


Pavitrotsava - a 3-, 5-, 7-, or 9- day ritual cycle signifying expiation 
and/or purification and/or thanksgiving, usually performed during 
caturmasa, in which wreaths of knotted cotton threads are 
ceremoniously placed on temple images. 
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Phalguna - Sanskrit name for the Indic amdnta month which falls 
during the auspicious half of the year [Uttarfyana) at a time roughly 
corresponding to the 30 days spanning the latter part of February 
through mid-March (according to Tamil solar reckoning, this month is 
Maci; for Malayalis, Kumbham). It leads up to the vernal equinox in 
the next month, Caitra. Among the better-known temple celebrations 
in south India during the latter part of this month which ushers in 
the spring season are the 10-day festivals honoring Murukan 
[Panguni Uttiram], Kamaksi (her kalydnotsava at Kajficl), and 
Guruvaytrappan (his “hunting” procession in Guruvayar). 


pradaksina - a ritual action in which one moves round a person or 
cultic object in a clockwise direction, that is, keeping the revered object 
always to the right as a sign of the respect accorded it. 


pritkara(s) - the courtyards—or any one of them, taken in isolation—which 
surround a temple in ever-expanding geometrical forms, passage 
through which shrine-studded areas may serve for the devotee making 
his or her journey to the sanctum sanctorum at the core of the complex 
as a recapitulation of life’s spiritual pilgrimage to the divine center 
of existence. Most temples have only three, five, or one, prakdra(s) 
but when there are seven—as at Srirahgam—the design ideally 
replicates the world with its seven concentric continents and, at various 
levels of interpretation, symbolizes all that the created order contains. 


Pranava - refers to the sacred syllable om [a + u + rh], averred to 
contain all sounds, hence the most complete of all mantra(s). 


prasdda - literally, “grace” or “favor”; a designation also given to 
the foodstuffs which have been offered to the deity during péja, the 
physical remnants of which are retumed by the.divinity after “eating” 
forthe spiritual nurture and on-going sustenance of votaries. Food-offerings 
which are advanced to the deity’s image during pija — before they 
mysteriously become prasdda—are called “naivedya.” One of the many 
names by which a temple-complex is known, prasdda, derives from 
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this word, thereby acknowledging the central function of prasiida 
(refreshing food-remnants as well as “grace”) in its basic identity. 


paja_- strictly speaking, refers to worship of the deity in a temple 
by means of “honors” advanced to the divinity’s image by a 
professional pijdri, or priest; in popular usage, the term is also used 
for the domestic liturgies of worship [more correctly, grhdrcana) 
undertaken daily by a lay householder to honor the image(s) of the 
god(s) housed there in the private family shrine. In either case, the 
offerings include symbolic (or actual) cleansing of the image, changing 
its apparel and/or decorations, praising the divine presence with songs 
and recitations, offering food (cooked and uncooked), inviting the deity 
to “rest,” etc. For these ministrations special cultic implements have 
been evolved, ranging from simple utensils to sophisticated objets d’ art, 
and, the setting in which all takes place may range from a simple 
pijd-cupboard or piljd-shelf set aside in a special area in a home, 
to a special alcove or elaborate chamber or set of chambers in a temple. 


pupdra(s) - “mark(s)” made on the forehead (and often elsewhere 
on the upper body) as a sign of sectarian persuasion, sometimes also 
called a “ndmam.” The Saivas’ tiryak-pundra (“horizontal mark”) is 
made with vibhilti-ashes or with whitish earths, and consists of three 
horizontal stripes; it is also called the tripungra. The Sri-vaignavas’ 
&rdhva-pundra is “upright” and made in the form of a “U” or “Y” 
with white mineral-clays augmented by red or yellow pigment; it is 
sometimes called the Srindmam (Skt.) or the Tirundmam (Tamil). Other 
groups have their own distinctive marks; as with the Saiva(s) and Sit- 
vaignava(s), such marks may also be delineated at other places on the 
body, sites which presumably mark confluences of psychic energies, 
hence spots where it is appropriate to invoke god’s blessed presence. 
For a description of the Madhvaite pundra-marks, see essay #22. 


Purdga(s) - “ancient stories” of gods, goddesses, saints and sites; 
more or less cohering in anthologies, said to be 18 in number, named 
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after various deities or divine forms. The Puranic corpus of Sanskrit’ 
literature is a reservoir of Hindu mythology and religious lore. 


Pirpimd - see under Paurpami, above. 


Pirgimdnta - a system of reckoning lunar months to begin with the 
Full Moon [pairpimd] and with the “dark,” or waning, fortnight; prevalent 
in large tracts of north India and in a few, significant regions in south 
India as well (e.g., parts of Andhra). Cf. Amdnta, above. 


purusdrtha(s) - “human aims.” According to traditional Hindu norms, 
there are four goals to which any and all human beings may 
legitimately aspire: dharma, artha, kama, and last, but not least, 
moksa — for all of which see, above. 


pustaka - leaf manuscript, book; usually symbolizing Vedic teachings 
(see Fig. 30) but in many cases represeing the utterances or collected 
teachings of a particular saint (see Figs. 7, 8, 22 & 30). 


Rahu-kdla - an “inauspicious period” of approximately ninety 
minutes each day, the precise timing of which varies from day to 
day, during which span strictly orthoprax Hindus avoid initiating 
activities of ritual consequence. See under the English names for 
the various Days of the Week. 


rajas, rajoguna - according to Sirhkhya philosophy, the principle of 
“passion” which, when it predominates in a personality, manifests 
itself in energy, amibition, jealousy, selfishness, etc.; when it 
predominates in a food, makes it bitter, sour, saline, astringent, 
pungent (like fish, poultry, most meats). Its typical color is red. See 
also under guna, above. 


raksasa(s) - night-prowling anti-gods, both male and female, tobe guarded 
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against; can change’ forms at will; Ravana, enemy of Lord Rima, 
regarded as their ruler and chief. 


Saiva(s), Saivabhakta(s), Saivism, Saivite(s) - all me these terms are 
pasidpoate apd? cing taste Siva, and all are 
used to refer to his followers. See Siva-ism, and Siva-ite, below. 


Sakti - \it., “power, energy, capability.” This homonym has three well- 
known, distinct—albeit related—meanings apart from other, more 
arcane and social usages; [1] a weapon used iconographically in the 
depiction of a deity to suggest that deity’s powers or some aspect 
of that being’s potential or capability; [2] the abstract power of 
creation and extension of being, of convergence and concentration of 
energy potential within the Divine Unity; [3] that same abstract 
power personified as feminine presence, usually in the figure(s) of the 
female consort(s) abiding at the side of the male god, but occasionally 
in the form of a solitary goddess who is understood to be the 
embodiment of active power, mundane or mystic. 


samadhi - “union,” “absorption,” final peace. This term finds general 
usage in at least three different ways: [1] the final step or stage of 
Yoga; [2] the goal of final beatitude posited by any spiritual 
discipline or holy lifestyle in which the individuated self becomes 
joined to or absorbed in the unindividuated other; and [3] the final 
resting place or tomb of a saint (see, for example, essay #23). See 
also kupdalini, above. 


samnydsa/samnydsin(s) - “renunciation”/“renunciant(s)”; according to 
Hindu norms for orthoprax males there are four stages [dsrama(s)] 
to pass through sequentially during the course of life: a period of 
acculturation and learning [brahmdcarya], a period during which one 
marries and rears a family, tends to business and to social responsibilities 
[ga@rhasthya], a period of “retirement” and spiritual self-cultivation in 
company with one’s wife [vdnaprastha], and finally a period of solitary 
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renunciation {sarinydsa] when one cuts all ties with former self and’ 
seeks after liberation as a solitary truth-seeker. Traditionally the 
emphasis on sarnydsa is within the context, and is the culmination, 

of the three other “stages.” In some circles, taking samnydsa is a 
process similar to entering a Christian holy order whereafter the aspirant, 
having “died” to the world, under a new titular name and with 
confirmation of purpose, takes on a full time, holy career. In either 
case, the renunciant becomes in some sense a houseless wanderer, 
begging for sustenance, having few possessions, wearing the “ocre” 
robe [kdsdya]. See essays #8, 9, 21, 22, 23. 


samskara(s) - lit., “purification,” “preparation,” “making perfect”; 
in normative, orthoprax Hindu parlance, refers to one or more of the 
“sacraments” or rites performed to a person during his lifetime (and 
beyond, for there are pre-natal and post-mortem samskdra(s) as well) 
to purify that being encased in the body, to sanctify it, and to prepare 
it for a perfect accomodation to moksa. By some counts there are 
as many as 40 samskdra-sacraments to be celebrated as rites of passage 
through the life-cycle, most well-known among them being 
ndmakarana (“name-giving”), upanayana (“thread investiture”), vivaha 
(“marriage”), and Smasdna (“cremation”). 


sai - a seamless cloth garment wound and draped about the body, 
worn by women; different styles in which the sari is worm serve to 
denote regional, social and marital identity of the wearer; color 
symbolism is occasionally significant, too (e.g., red for auspicious 
situations, white for mourning, &c.). Cf. dhoff, above. 


Sattva, sattvaguna - according to Sarhkhya philosophy, the principle 
of “goodness” which, when it predominates in a personality manifests 
itself in intelligence, nobility, forebearance, long life, wisdom, etc.; when 
it predominates in a food makes it bland and agreeable (like milk, 
curds, ghee, wheat, certain fruits and vegetables). Its typical color is 
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Saturday [Sanivara] - governed over by Sani (Saturn), this is considered 
to be the most inauspicious day of each week. A month which has 
five Saturdays is regarded as especially dangerous. Yet, Saturday is 
a day remarkably sacred to those who ip VenkateSvara and to 
those who worship the Somiskanda aspect of Siva en famille. Its most 
auspicious period is during Gulika-kdla between 6 - 7:30 a.m.; Saturday's 
inauspicious Rahu-kila period is from 9 - 10:30 a.m. 


Siva, Siva-ism, Siva-ite(s) - Siva, “the auspicious one,” is one the 
major deities recognized and honored in contemporary Hinduism; he takes 
many forms, several of which are explored in essays in Section Two, 
supra. The cult of Siva is referred to as Siva-ism, and any one of his 
followers may be called a Siva-ite, groups of them Siva-ites. Anglicized 
Sanskritic derivations based on the term Siva are also sometimes used, 


for which, see Satva(s), Saivabhakta(s), Saivism and Saivite(s), above. 


Smérta(s) - a sector of orthoprax Hindus whose modes of behavior 
serve to keep alive traditions deriving from smrti teachings, hence whose 
Practices in fact reveal a wide range of options both in belief and 
practice if not also a widely tolerated, even normatizing, syncretistic 
spirit. A good example is the paficdyatana piljd practiced by some 
Smaria Brahmins: in this, there is a rotation worship of Siva, Murukap, 
Ganapati, Visnu, one of the goddesses alongside or-in addition to an 
isfa-devatd and a kula-devatil. 


Sravana - Sanskrit name for the Indic amanta month which falls during 
the inauspicious half of the year [Daksindyana], at a time roughly 
corresponding to the 30 days spanning the latter part of July through 
mid-August (according to Tamil solar reckoning this is Afi-month; for 
Malayalis, Karkddakam). On the Sth day of the “bright” or waxing 
half of the month is marked the popular Ndga-paficami, when ndga- 
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serpents in all their forms are worshipped. And, on the last Friday 
of the same fortnight, young girls perform Varalaksml-vrata. It is also 
in this part of the year in Kerala that Onam, its most joyous time 
in the annual calendar, is celebrated as a harvest festival in honor 
of the exiled demon-king, Bali. In Kerala also pilgrims who adore 
Ayyappan converge then to make the pilgrimage to Sabarimala. And, 
it is also the month during 7 days of which followers of Raghavendra 
far and wide commemorate their saint’s samddhi. 


‘Srt-vaisnava(s)/Srt-vaisnavism - a sector among worshippers of the All- 
Pervading Lord Visnu which gives a place of special prominence in 
:their devotion and theology to the goddess Laksmi (=“Sri"). 
Sri-vaisnava(s), the followers of the cult, and Sri-vaigpavism, the 
cult itself, are both manifestations of Hinduism more visible in south 
India than elsewhere in the subcontinent. See also dipa, below. 


stotra(s) - “text(s)” or “verse(s),” usually sectarian in origin and 
tone, sung or chanted in praise of a particular deity; medieval religious 
writers in Sanskrit often were panegyrists, and to them can be traced 
many of the stotra(s) still popular and in use today in public and private 
liturgies of worship. See also Appendix, pp. 251-258, above. 


S$Udras(s) - lowest among the four traditional, hierarchical divisions 
of Hindu society, assigned menial roles serving the three higher ranks 
[vaisya(s), ksatriya(s), and brahmapa(s)]. One of the significant thrusts 
of the bhakti movement was to affirm that—along with women—siidra(s), 
despite their lowly social status, could in effect purify and elevate 
themselves to the ranks of the eternally blessed by virtue of their love 
of God. 


sumangalt - an honorific epithet for a married Hindu woman. By convention 
she should display five outward auspicious tokens, or marigala(s): the 
mangala-siltra at her throat, bangles on her wrists, toe-rings, a nose- 
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stud, and a proper dilaka-mark on her forehead—and only married women 
are allowed to wear all five of these. Swmarigall-pijd, in which five 
sumarigali(s) are honored, is an important celebration observed among 
followers of the Raghavendra cult (see essay #23). 


Sunday [Ravivdra] - a day governed over by the Sun, as such the 
day of the week usually reserved by Smdrta(s) who perform 
Paficdyatana-piija for worship of Sirya or Ravi. It is also a day during 
which worship of Hanuman is believed to be particularly potent—another 
instance of that figure’s mysterious affinity to the Sun. Likewise, 
Sundays are special days in the worship cycles of various goddesses 
and, in particular, to the worship of Mariyammap. The auspicious 
Gulika-kala on Sundays is between 3 - 4:30 p.m. That is followed 
by the inauspicious Rahu-kala from 4:30 - 6 p.m.—a time which, 
significantly, many Indian Christians set for their weekly church 
services (presumably to demonstrate they no longer feel themselves 
subject to prevailing Hindu “superstitions” concerning auspicious and 
inauspicious times). 


tamas, tamoguna - according to Sarhkhya philosophy, the principle of 
“darkness” which, when it predominates in a personality manifests 
itself in stupidity, languor, corpulance, immorality, etc.; when it 
predominates in a food makes it cold, flat, stale, putrid (like 
mushrooms, turnips, garlic, dark grains, pork, beef and eels). Its 
typical color is black. See also guna, above. 


“tantrism” - as used here, refers to a pervasive temper influencing 
Hindu praxis which accounts for—among other things—the presupposition 
among aspirants of the efficacy of esoteric diagrams [yantra(s)] in rituals 
aimed at self-transcendence and of arcane syllables or formulas [mantra(s)] 
in meditative and trance-inducing exercises; the presence of the divine 
feminine as an omnipotent, sometimes harrowing, saviour figure; and 
the celebration of normally taboo objects or practices as means to 
spiritual liberation. Subtle and not so subtle imageries of polluting blood 
and of prohibited sexual unions are prominent in the mystical symbol 
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tapa - ceremonial “branding” (with the emblem of Visnu’s conch on 
the left shoulder, the sign of Visnu’s discus on the right shoulder); one 
of the five sacramental steps [paficasamskdra(s): tépa, pundra, nama, 
mantra, yaga] initiating orthoprax Sri-vaisnava(s) into the blessed 
state consequent to having taken “refuge” [samdSrayana/prapatti/ 
Sarandagati/niksepa/nydsa/bharanyasa—all more or less synonyms] with 
the Lord whereafter that devotee is believed to live and die in His 
grace (see essay #21). Tapa-brands are visible and honored on the 
image of Lord VenkateSvara (Fig. 18) and on the body of Madhva 
Fig. 22). 


tapasvin - one who undertakes tapas, that is, one whose lifestyle is 
characterized by the rigors of asceticism and penance. 


Thursday (Brihaspativéra/Guruvdra] - as with Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, Thursday also is considered a generally auspicious day. 
It is governed over by the planet Jupiter. On this day among 
Smarta(s) who do paficdyatana-piljd, the $alagrima-stone representing 
Visnu’s presence is honored. It is a day also when worship of Siva 
appears to be somewhat elaborated (as is also the case on 
Mondays). Further, as also on Tuesdays and Fridays, worship addressed 
to Laksmi also appears to be more elaborate than that same worship 
on other days. Finally, Thursday is a day that is evidently especially 
sacred to followers of Raghavendra. The most auspicious period 
each Thursday is during Gulika-kala between 9 - 10:30 a.m.; the 
inauspicious Radhu-kdla period on Thursdays is 1:30 - 3 p.m. 


tilaka - a “mark (on the skin),” most often on the forehead, or on 
a cultic instrument, made with colored earths, sandalpaste, unguents, 
or the like, for the purpose of adornment or as a sectarian identification. 
See also tripundra and ardhvapundra, below. 
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Treti Yuga - the second of the four cosmic periods of time succeeding 
from an original Golden Age (see also Dvdpara Yuga and Kali Yuga, 
above). This is when, as it were, the Cow of Dharma, formerly 
Standing squarely on four legs, now limps on but three. Righteousness 
which formerly permeated all behavior has now diminished by one- 
fourth; sacrifices and rituals enter the picture to compensate for the 
lost dharma. Humans who formerly lived 4000 years now live only 
3000 year life-spans. The period itself lasts only 1,296,000 human 
years instead of the original 1,728,000—a 25% loss. And worse things 
are destined in succeeding ages as more losses occur. The typical 
color associated with this period is red. It was toward the end of this 
yuga that Vispu incarnated himself as Prince Rama in order to quell 
the reckless niksasa ruler, Ravana. 


tripundra - a “triple mark” placed on the body, most usually on the 
forehead but also on the arms, chest and abdomen as well as on cultic 
objects; made by taking the middle three fingers of the right hand 
(indéx, middle and ring fingers), dipping them in powder or paste— 
usually white—and running those horizontally to transfer the powder 
or paste to the targeted place; this sign is made to designate that 
what is marked belongs to Siva, whose similar marks are made with 
vibhiti-ashes. See Figs. 7, 8 & 9; and Figs. 2, 3 & 4. See also 
pundra(s), above. 


Tuesday (Marngalavdra) - this day under the influence of the planet 
Mars is considered inauspicious generally. Despite this, or perhaps 
because of it, some general patterns of worship are notable. For 
example, among Smdrta(s) who perform paficdyatana-pijd this day 
is reserved for the worship of Subrahmanya (=Skanda=Murukan). 
Further, it is a day also sacred to GaneSa. Moreover, it is one 
during which special liturgies to the goddess appear to be 
generated; Laksmi, in particular, is given a more prominent form of 
worship on this day (as also on Thursdays and Fridays). Along with 
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Friday (an auspicious day, generally), Tuesday also sees special attention 
given to worship of Aiyapfr, to Ndga(s), and to the sacred Tulasi- 
plant. Tuesday’s most auspicious period is during Gulika-kdla between 
noon - 1:30 p.m.; the inauspicious Radhu-kdla period every Tuesday is 
3:00 - 4:30 p.m. 


upavita - the “sacred thread” worn by members of the three so-called 
“twice-bom” [dvija] classes, first donned during the upanayana-samskdra 
when an eligible lad approaching adolescence is symbolically adopted 
by his guru and given, as it were, a “second birth” (into the life 
of the Hindu tradition) in contradistinction to his natural, or first, birth 
effected by his parents; its display, circling his torso from the left 
shoulder down under his right arm, signifies for all to see that the 
wearer is, metaphorically at least “bound by the laws” of Hindu 
orthopraxy for the remainder of his adult life. Sometimes called a 
yajhopavita, the cord or thread is made ideally of muija grass but in 
fact more often derives from cotton, and has no fewer than three 
distinct strands, often exhibiting a number of knots and sometimes, 
as well, talismans. Most images of gods and saints reveal the 
subject wearing the upavita cord—its absence being a significant 
commentary on that figure’s social standing or stage in life. Cf. 
mangala-siltra, above. 


@irdhva-pundra - an “upright mark” made on the body of a devotee, 
usually on the forehead, or on a cultic instrument to indicate sectarian 
identification with and devotion to Viggu; made with white clay and 
pigmented earths or sandalpaste. The general shape of a “U” denotes 
that the devotee is an adherent of the Vajakalai [“northemn”] school 
of Sri-vaisnavism, sometimes referred to as the Monkey-Hold School, 
while a so-called “Y”-shape affirms that the devotee is an adherent 
of the Tenkalai [“southern”) school, sometimes referred to as the 
Cat-Hold School. See Figs. 10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 & 23. 
Cf. tripundra, above. 
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utsava(s) / utsavabera(s) - “festival(s)” conducted in the course of 
a liturgical year, or on special occasions, at a temple / “portable, 
processional image(s)” paraded at festive occasions through the 
temple precincts and into nearby public thoroughfares to give darsana 
of the divine figure(s) to the masses. 


Uttardyana - the auspicious half of the year; more specifically, the 
six months from the Indic amdnta month of Pausa (December- 
January; according to Tamil solar reckoning, the month is Markali; for 
Malayalis, Dhanu) to Agddha (June-July; according to Tamil 
solar reckoning, the month is Ani; for Malayalis, Midunam), roughly 
between the winter solstice and the summer solstice when the sun 
takes its “northern course” and the days get increasingly long. 
This tum-about is a cause for great joy. In Tamil Nadu the 
commencement of Uttardyana is marked by the festive 4-day 
celebration of Porigal, starting with the advent of makara-samkranti. 
Generally speaking, this “light” half of the year is a time for festivals 
and celebrations, and it is certainly the so-called wedding season 
when neighborhoods all over the South resound night and day with 
wedding ceremonies being broadcast over loud-speaker systems. One 
who dies during this period is believed to take the path to the Sun 
leading to liberation. Cf. Daksindyana, above. 


vacana(s) - “utterance(s)” by a poet or saint, ascribed as having divine 
inspiration, revealing divine concerns; as a category of sacred or 
authoritative disclosure, vacana differs from both sruti and smrti as 
it is neither eternal nor of unspecified memory but originates, on the 
contrary, in a particular time and place (as, for examples, the utterances 
of the Alvar(s) and Nayanmar(s), which see, above). Collections of 
vacana(s) have been made by both Vaisnava(s) and Saiva(s), among 
others, and have come into use as litanies in praise of Visnu and Siva, 
respectively, in both public worship and private devotions. 
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withana(s) - lit., “conveyance(s),” or “vehicle(s).” In the context of 
Hindu images, the term vahana refers to the companion creature which 
serves to carry the deity from place to place or, metaphorically 
speaking, the token emblem which serves to convey that two- or three- 
dimensional image from its material manifestation to its internal, 
spiritual presence within the beholder. Vividly painted replicas of 
immediately recognizable vdhana(s) are often found located at the 
comers of the outermost walls of temple compounds in south India 
to identify the deity within (the peacock at Murukan temples, the lion 
at Durgi temples, Nandi at Siva temples, Garuda at Visnu temples 
etc.) At its most colorful manifestation, the term vdhana is also used 
for the often oversize, highly decorated, wood-carved, shoulder-bome 
carriages shaped in various theriomorphic or fantasitic forms to 
transport stsavabera(s) in festive processions. 


VaiSakha - Sanskrit name for the Indic aménta month which falls 
during the auspicious half of the year [Uttardyana], at a time roughly 
corresponding to the 30 days spanning the latter part of April 
through mid-May. According to the solar reckoning followed by the 
Tamilians and the Malayalis this, then, is when (as the sun enters 
the constellation of Mesa for the Tamils and, for the Malayalis, on 
the day after the New Moon of the first full lunar cycle after the 
vernal equinox) they commence their New Year. Accordingly, this 
month is for them the first month of the year, Cittirai and Medam, 
respectively, and is appropriately marked with celebrations. This is the 
hottest, most searing time of year, and during this time are seen some 
extraordinary temple rituals. For example, the 12-day “marriage” festival 
of Minksi to Sundare$vara at Madurai is one the great events in 
south India. Elsewhere, at Guruvayir temple, the month is remembered 
as especially sacred to Krsna; there pilgrims undertake the “Vaisakha 
vrata” by listening to stories of Krsna and seeking a special darsana 
of his face. Also in Kerala, Ayyappan devotees undertake 
pilgrimage to Sabarl. As well, regularly on the second Tuesday of 
this month, processions featuring the goddess occur at kali temples 
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in Tamil Nadu (in one, at Tirumallairayam, this approximates the time 
when only once in five years a wooden image of Kall normally kept 
hidden is brought out). At Murukap temples and at shrines dedicated 
to Aiyapar, the field-guardian deity, the season seems to elicit special 
festivals lasting up to ten days. It is during this month also—but on 
a pan-Indian basis—that the birthday of the Vaisnava saint, 
Nammiélvir, is celebrated for ten days at both temple and home 
shrines. And throughout the South, and beyond, the Sth day of the waxing 
fortnight of Vaisikha is used to observe Sahkara’s jayanti. 


Vaisnava(s)/Vaispava-bhakta(s)/V aigpavism/V aisnavites - all of these 
terms derive from the name of the All-Pervading lord, Visnu, and all 
are used to refer to his followers. See Vigsgu, Vignu-ism, Viggu- 
ite(s), below. 


Varaha - name of the God Visnu in his 3rd earthly avatdra-form as 
the heroic boar who dived into the watery abyss, there to quell the 
demon Hiranyaksa and to rescue the endangered goddess Bhd (Earth), 
raising her upon his tusk from the ocean. Certain ranges of south 
India today are believed to have a special affinity to Varaha, e.g., 
the tracts near Tirupati, where (among other places) it is claimed he 
is the aboriginal “owner” or master of the area. 


Veda(s) / Vedic scriptures - (lit, “wisdom”) the primary, authoritative 
oral and textual traditions of Hinduism, revered as not of human 
origin, and ascribed to be eternal, imperishable, infallible, 
incontrovertible, etc. The precise constituents of the “Vedas” 
varies according to usage of the term, but contains at least the Rg- 
veda verses of praise addressed to various ancient deities; 
sometimes includes much more, indeed, all of Sanskrit religious 
literature if not all Hindu literature and utterances in the verna- 
culars as well. A more normative definition of “the Veda(s),” 
however, includes specifically the four Sanskrit collections of hymns 
and formulas known as the Rg-veda, Sdma-veda, Yajur-veda and 
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Atharva-veda along with their relevant Brdhmana-commentaries, 
Aranyaka-treatises and Upanisad-teachings; even so, this more limited 
usage constitutes a formidable anthology of literature, an.impressive 
reservoir of doctrines. In Hindu iconography, the rich storehouse of 
Vedic lore is often symbolized by the presence of a pustaka, or palm- 
leaf manuscript. 


vibhilti - “ashes” of cow-dung or from bumt offerings made to the 
Lord Siva; Siva is said to smear his body with vibhiti-ash, hence his 
devotees do likewise in imitation of and honor to him. Cf. tripundra, 
above. See also pugdra and drdhva-pundra, above. 


Viggu, Viggu-ism, Viggu-ite(s) - Visnu the “All-Pervading” one, is 
one of the major deities recognized and honored in contemporary 
Hinduism; he is worshipped most widely in the form of his avatdra(s), 
or descents [from heaven], Krsna and/or Rama—see essays #10, 12- 
15. The cult of Vigsnu is referred to as Visnu-ism, individuals within 
the cult as Visnu-ites. Anglicized Sanskritic derivations based on the 
term Visngu are also sometimes used, to wit, Vaisnava(s), Vaisnava- 
bhakta(s), Vaigpavism, and Vaignavites, for which, see above. 


Wednesday [Budhavéra] - governed over by the planet Mercury, this 
day is conceded to be a generally auspicious one — not unlike 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Among Smdrta(s) who perform 
Pajicdyatana-pijd this is the day GaneSa is centrally honored. 
Wednesday’s most auspicious period is during Gulika-kdla between 
10:30 a.m. - noon; the inauspicious Rahu-kdla period immediately 
follows between 12 o’clock noon - 1:30 p.m. 


‘ga(s) / yajfia(s) - “offering(s)” in the form of oblations ceremonially 
sacrificed into a sacred fire by appropriate priestly personnel as a means 
of worship or appeasement of deities not necessarily near at hand. 
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Cf. piijd, above, in which worship is done to an honored presence 
without formal fire-rituals. 


yaksa(s) / yaksi(s) - elemental being(s) — both male(s) and female(s) 
and of different sizes—who are geneally benevolent, and who dwell 
in sylvan settings as well as on mountains, around rocks, in the 
vicinities of rivers and streams. Their presence invariably implies 
riches and abundance, as they are regularly regarded in mythology as 
custodians of treasures. 
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line-drawing of, 89 (Fig. 12) 
Basil, plant, see Tulasi-plant 
Bhadrachalam, 79, 159n.2 
Bhagavad Gitd, 60, 96-100 passim, 140, 
148, 155; see also Giticarya 
Bharata, 82 
Bhatta, Venkata, seeRaghavendra 
Bhima, 146, 163 n. 40 
Bhigsma,71 
BhO/BhOdevi, 101, 109, 114 
Bhiloka Vaikuntha, 116; see also Vaikuntha 
Bilvaleaf, 19f., 36, 161n.20, 246 (note), 


Glossary 
Brahmd, 18f.,45,720.8, 169, 202, 204, 236 
Bmndi, 92, 131,241 ff. 

Bmndavana, 96 [town}, 156-159 passim, 164 
1.44 [Righavendra’s sam@dhi], 241-246 
passim stand for Tulasi-plant] 

Buddhi, 11 

Buddhism, Buddhist(s), 25,58, Glossary 

Cc 


Canda, 173 
Caturdasi-Day, 168,174 
Chicago (IL, USA, temple at), 123 
Chidambaram, 22, 30ff., 35ff., 49, 51, 56, 
57, 67, 68, 116, 195; 
line drawing of Siva-Natarija at, 29 
Fig. 4); mystery of, 35 
Citrirai Festival at Madurai, 196; 
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see also Kalydnotsava 
Curse(s), 131 
D 
Dallas (TX, USA, temple at), 123 
Damaru-drum, 27, 28, 33,42 
Danda-staff, 64, 140, 150, 157, 1630.37 
DarbhaSayanam, 79, 159n.1 
DarSana, 36, 105, 116, 118, 208 n. 21 
DaSaprakarana, by Madhva, 148 
Dayananda Sarasvati, Swami, 66,70 
Days of Special Worship 
Sunday, 86, 162.27, 168, 174, 190f. 
Monday, 21, 1620.27 
Tuesday, 9, 50, 162n.27, 168, 174, 
178, 186, 197, 216, 237, 246 
Wednesday, 1620.27 
Thursday, 21, 127, 158, 162n.27, 186 
Friday, 50, 162n.27, 178, 186, 197, 
216, 237, 246 
Saturday, 122, 161n.20, 1620.27 
Améavasyd (New Moon), 174, Glossary 
Pirnima/Paurnami Full Moon), 168, 
178, 197,216, Glossary 
Navami (9th day of each fortnight), 
150, 168 
EkddaSi(1\th day of each fortnight), 
151,Glossary 
Caturda$i(14th day of each fortnight), 
168, 174 
Deviying, 227,229 (daughter of Indra) 
Devi, 166-207 (Section Four); 
see under Ambi, Ambiki, Bhidevi, 
MahisSsuramardini, Mariyammap, 
Minaksi, Parvati, Radha, RajarajeSvari, 
Rukmini, Sarasvati, Satyabbimi, Sits, 
‘Uma, Valli, etal. 
Devaki, 104 
Dharma, 78, 79, 82, 96, 105, 219, Glossary; 
seealsoGiticirya 
Dipavall (Diwall), 92, 102, 176, 188, 206n.3 
Divyaprabandham, 136, 142, 1620.31 
Durgi, 9, 49, 50, 166-172 passim, 174, 188, 
205; alternate names, 170, 172; 


line-drawing of, 167 (Fig. 24); 
worship of, 166ff: 

Dvaita Vedanta, Dvaitin(s), Dvaita 
thought, 145, 146, 150, 153, 155, 
1630.37 

G 

Gadyatraya, 111, 1610.18 

Gajalaksmi, 181-188 etpassim; 
line-drawing of, 179 (Fig. 27) 
seealsoLaksmi 

Ganapati (Ganeéa), 3-12 passim, 20, 38, 41, 
43, 49, 73n.15, 124, 126, 1620.24 & 
27, 188, 239; alternate names of, 5; 
line-drawing of, 4 (Fig. 1); 
worship of, 9ff., 222 

G&napatya(s), 9, 11n.4, 126, 226, Glossary 

Ganges, river, 26f.,28, 34, 124, 182 (celestial) 

Garuda, 3, 85, Glossary 

Gaudapada, 60,61 

Gaurt, 48 

Gauri-paja, 48 

Gita, see Bhagavad-Gita 

Gitabhasya, by Ram&nuja, 140 

Gitdicdrya (Krsna), 96-100 passim, 105; 
line-drawing of, 95 (fig. 14) 

Gokam, 22 

Grama-devata, 166,214, Glossary 

Guruviyir (Kerala), 102 

Guruvaydrappan, 102-106 passim; 
line-drawing of, 106 (Fig. 16) 

H 


Hampi, 154 

Hanumin, 3, 78, 82-90 passim, 127, 146, 
163n.40; alternate names, 85; 
depicted poses, 84f., 159n.4; 
line-drawing of, 81 (Fig. 11); 
siddhi-powers, 85, 88, 159n.5; 
worship of, 86ff. 

Hari-Hara-putra, 219 (cf.213) 

Hinduism, 37, 66, 110, 210, 216, 234; 
future of, 123 

“Hook-swinging,” (cetil in Tamil, sidi in 
Telugu) 191,232 


Index 
Hundi-boxes, 121f., 130,231, Glossary 
I 


Indus Valley period, 16, 25, 72. 7,218 
Irumudi-bag,221 
Istadevat&(s), 80, 87, 116, 1620.27, 241, 
Glossary 
J 
Jagadguru, 61 
Jainism, Jain(s),25, 58, Glossary 
Jalandhara, 241f.; seealsoBmdi 
Jayanti [birth-commemoration}, 
Ganapati, 9f.; Hanumén, 86; 
Krsna, 91f., 105, 112, 128; 
Murukap, 232; 
Nammiéjvir, 111, 136; Rima, 79, 111 
Riménuja, 142; Satkara, 62 
Jivanmukti, Jivanmukta(s), Sivitma, 56, 134, 
Glossary 
K 
KailAsa, 38, 49, 73n.16, Glossary 


Kilahasti, 22,124 

Kali, 49, 172-176 passim, 188, 206n.2 & 6; 
alternate names, 176; 
line-drawing of, 171 (Fig. 25) 

Kali Yuga, 108, 118, Glossary 

Kalydnotsava, 51, 180, 196 [Cittirai Festival 
at Madurai], 232 

Kama, Kamadeva, 28, 44ff., 63, 176, 177, 


Kamaksi, 49, 73n. 19, 176-180 passim, 
207n.9-14; 
line-drawing of, 175 (Fig. 26) 
worship of, 178,180 

Kamandalu-pitcher, 27, 64, 74n.26, 157 

Kambag, author of Indmdvdtara, 79 

K4iici, Kanchipuram, a.k.a. Conjeevaram, 
49, 51, 62, 63, 114, 116, 138f., 177f., 
207.9 

Kartikeya, 161n.20,227 

Kreqa, Lord, 90-106 passim 127, 128, 154, 
160n.6 & 7, 206n.3, 238, 239, 245, 
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248n.14; birthday, 91f., 105, 112, 128; 
line-drawing of, 89 (Fig. 12), 93 (Fig. 
13), 95 (Fig. 14), 99 (Fig. 15), 103 
ig. 16), 235, (Fig. 34, detail); names, . 
96; wives, 100ff.; worship of, 91f., 96, 
98, 101f., 130 
Kgudra-devata(s),206n.7 
Kula-devatd, 91, 116, 180;215, Glossary 
Kumbakonam, 79, 153, 154 
Kundalini-power,27,Glossary 
Kurukshetra, 98; Kurus, 97 
L 
Lakgmana, 76-82 passim, 1620.33 
Lakgmi, 50, 76, 91, 111, 118f., 120, 181- 
188 passim, 205, 242, 244; Kolhapur 
temple of, 119, 184; line-drawing of, 
179 (Fig. 27); various names & forms 
of, 181, 185, 186, 188; 
see also Gajalaksmi 
Linga, aniconic form of Siva, 14-22 passim, 
28, 40, 62, 72n.1, 124, 169, 178, 221, 
238; bana (“found”)-liriga(s), 16, 124, 
126; kept wet in temples, 20; line-drawing 
of, 15 (Fig. 2), 235 (Fig. 34 - detail); 
six sites in south India where housed, 22, 
story of its greatness, 18f.; styles and 
types of, 16f.; worship of, 19ff. 
Lihgayat(s), 17 
Lotus(es), 42, 50, 170, 181 passim, 198 
M 


Madhva, 127, 143-151 passim, 152, 155, 
157; ahematenames, 146; ine-drawing 
of, 144 (Fig. 22) 

Mudbvas/Midhvaites (ollowersofMadhv), 
52,127, 145f., 148ff., 153f., 157, 1600.10, 
163n.37, 164n.44, 243, Glossary 

Midhva mashas, 145f., 153 

Madhvavijaya, by Niriyapapanditicirya, 
1630.40 

Madburakavi, 133, 134 

Madurai, 49, 51, 54, 111, 194ff., 214 

Mahabharata, 110.2, 71,97, 98, 130 
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Mab&yogin-form of Siva, 24-30 passim, 32, 
33,38, 40, 41, 63; line-drawing 


Manigala-sitra, 42, 170, 172, 177, 183, 
198, 200, 202, Glossary 

Minikkavacakar, 52-58 passim, 67,73n.13, 
132, 148; line-drawing of, 53 (Fig. 27) 
Nalvar-status, 54,57,73n.20; secular. 
careerin government, 54f.; 
Tiruvacakam, his greatest work, 55f., 
67 

Manmatha, 28, 177; see also Kamadeva 

Mantralaya, 152, 155, 158 

Marap, see Nammé]var 

M&riyammag, 49, 160n.7, 188-194 passim, 
214,238, 248n.15; alternate names, 
189; head, disembodied, 189, 192; line- 
drawing of, 187 (Fig. 28); temple 
centers of, 190; worship of, 190f. 

Maturakavi, 133, 134 

Melkote, 139, 140 

Mimarnsd, Mimarmsaka(s), 31,58, 155, 
Glossary 

Miniksi, 49, 73n.19, 111, 194-200 passim; 
line-drawing of, 193 (Fig. 29); 
symbolism of, 190, 200; worship of, 
195ff.,200 

Mohini, 113, 213,219 

Murukag, 38, 41, 67, 68, 225-233 passim, 
239, 248n.15; alternate names of, 
225ff.; consorts of, 227, 229f.; 
line-drawing of 226 (Fig. 33); 
“meaning” of iconography, 227ff.; 
six centers of cult, 231-233; worship 
of, 232ff. 

Muslim(s), 74n.22, 114, 159, 222, 223, 
2480.10 

N 

N&ga(s), as motif, and under worship, 17, 
20, 26, 27, 28, 34, 41, 120, 127, 151, 
173, 234, 241 passim, 246, 248n.15 & 


16; associated w. many deities, 239; 
line-drawing of Nagakkal, 235(Fig. 34) 

Naivedya, food-offerings, 20 

Nalvar(s), 54, 57,730.20 

Nambidiri Brahmin(s), 58, 105, Glossary 

Nammalvar, 111, 112,113, 132-137 passim, 
142, 148, 161n.21, 162n.30; function of, 
136f.; hagiography, 132f.; iconography 
of, 133f.; image of, 113, 134-136; line- 
drawing of, 129 (Fig. 20); worship of, 
136 

Nandi, Siva’s bull, 27, 41, 46, 731.14 

Narasirhba, 130 [ugra-form, 

Nataraja-form of Siva, 28, 30-38 passim, 
40, 41, 42, 49, 56, 57, 68; dwarf's 
identity, 34; iconography of image, 
32ff.; line-drawing of, 29 (Fig. 4); 
worship of, 36f. 

N&thamuni, 134, 139 

Navaratri, 50, 116, 169, 174, 180, 205, 
206n.4 

Ndayaymér(s), 52f., 57, 62, 132, Glossary 

Neem-tree, 194 

Nica-devata(s),207n.7 

Nydya, 155 


P 
Padmdsana-posture, 25,67, 132, Glossary 
Padmavati, 118, 120 


Paficdmrta-relish, 231 

Paficaratra Agama(s), 105, 114, 1610.17 

Paficdyatana-piijd, 126, 162n.27, Glossary, 
see also Piaija 

Pandavas, 97 

Pankupi Uttiram,232 

Parasurama, 189,Glossary 

Pardyana, 80, 100 

P&rthasdrathi, 98, 100, 116, 159n.2 

Parvati, 5, 6, 9, 36, 40, 41, 44ff., 48, 48-52 
passim, 177, 190, 198, 205; alternate 
names, 49f.; line-drawing of, 47 (Fig. 
6); worship of, SOff. 


Index 


Patafijali, 30, 72n.9, 88 

Peacock, 94, 203f., 227, 228f., 248n.14 
Pilgrimage, 221,223f. 

Pittsburgh, PA (USA), 123, 161n. 23 
Pongal, 51,276 

Pralaya, 108 

Prasdda(m), 20, 35, 142, 191, 222, 245, 


Glossary 

Prasthdna traya, 98, 1630.42 

Pija, 17, 19, 20, 37, 43, 91, 109, 116, 126, 
127, 141, 142, 163n.36, 215, 221, 241, 
Glossary, see also Paficdyatana-pija 

Purusartha(s),79,Glossary 

Pustaka, $6, 63, 134, 150, 202, Glossary 

R 


Radha, 94 

Radhakrishnan, S., 38, 163n.42 

Raghavendra, 151-159 passim; biography 
of, 152ff.; careeras Madhvaite, 153ff.; 
final words, 156f.; line-drawing of, 149 
(Fig. 23); literary accomplishments, 
155; miracles by, 155; samadhi and 
tomb, 156f.; wife’s suicide, 154, 155f.; 
worship by followers, 157, 158f., 
1630.45 


Raksasa(s), 181, Glossary 

Raktavira, 173 

Rama, Lord, 76-82 passim, 83ff., 127, 133, 
154, 1610.16, 162n.33, 245; birth 
celebrations, 79, 111; cultural 
expressions of cult, 79f.; line-drawing 
of, 77 (Fig. 10); model for life, 82; 
versions of his “story” 79f. 

Ramakrishna Paramaharhsa, 66 

Ramakrishna Mission (Mylapore), 62 

Ramalifga, 64-72 passim, 164n.44; 
hagiography of, 67ff.; line-drawing of, 
65 Fig. 9); similarities to Bhigma, 71; 
Suddhasanméarga system, 69,71f.; 
voluntary death & transfiguration, 70f. 
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R&mnuja, 57, 64, 114, 134, 138-143 
passim, 145, 161n.18, 162n.31ff... 
163n.42; alternate namies, 143, 
162n.33; burial site, 140; hagiography, 
138ff.; line-drawing of, 135 (Fig. 21); 
liberal views, 139; literary activity, 
1394. 

R&mdayana, 79, 80, 83, 87, 1590.4 

R&meSvaram, 22, 159n.1 

Ratganatha, Lord, 76, 106-117 passim, 
133, 140, 160-161 n.11ff.; annual 
festival cycleat Srirangamtemple, 
111 ff.;line-drawing of, 107(Fig. 17); 
other south Indian temples & shrines to 
Lord Ranganithan, 116, 159n.1 

Rudraksa-beads, 26, 56, 64, 720.5, 221, 
223 


Rukmini, 94, 101 
s 
Sabari Hill(s), Kerala, 161n.19219, 221, 


224 

Saiva Agama(s), 730.10, 104 

Saiva SiddhAnta, 35, 69 

Saivism, Saiva(s), Siva-ism, devotee(s) of 
Siva, 26, 30, 34, 35f., 41, 43f. 52, 63, 
104, 116, 122, 126, 132, 159, 161n.20, 
163n.37, 176, 178, 188, 189, 246 
(note), Glossary 

Saita(s), 126 

Sakti, 11, 28, 40, 41, 48, 78, 91, 100, 166, 
170, 172, 177, 181, 183, 188, 190, 
192, 227, 229, Glossary 

Salagrama-stone(s), 16,51, 120, 124-131 
passim, 156; daily rites to, 127f.; 
different aspects of Visnu in, 128, 130; 
fake stones, 128, 130; line-drawing of, 
128 (Fig. 19); supply source in 
Gandaki River, 124, 130; where 
worshipped in south India, 127f. 

Samadhi, 152, 156, 157, 158 

Sarhnydsa, Sarnyasin(s), 56, 58, 60,61, 
63, 64, 72n.3, 74n.26, 138, 140, 141, 
147, 150, 153, 156, 157, 1630.38 
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Sarnskdra-sacraments, 32, 105 

Sankara (b. 788 C.E.), 20, 27, 58-64 
passim, 74n.23-26, 143, 145, 163n.37 
& 42; birth at Kal&di (Kerala), 58; 
centers (4 or 5) established, 61,62; 
disciple of Gaudap&da, 60; his 
disciples, 61, 62f.,74n.24; honor 
shown images of him, 62f.; last days at 
Kanchipuram, 62 (at Ked&mith); line- 
drawing of, 59 (Fig. 8); travel by, 61f. 

(s)—regional spiritual leaders, 

at Kanchipuram, 61, 63, 74n.24; at 
Sphgeri, 61,63, 74n.24 

Sarasvati, 50, 169, 186, 200-205 passim 
206n.4, 248n.14; honor accorded to, 
204f.; iconographic symbolism, 201 ff.; 
line-drawing of, 199 (Fig. 30); 
personifies, Sabda-sound, 202 

Sathakopa (dome-shaped instrument), 
ak.a. Sathari, 135 (Fig. 21, detail), 
137, 142, 162n.32 

Sathakope (alias Nammélvar), a.k.a. Sathiri, 
137, 142 : 

Satyabhima,94, 101 

Seyamens Salai, founded by Rimalihga, 


Serpents/Snakes, 6, 26, 27, 31, 33, 106, 
108, 120, 161n.20, 173, 192, 239, 
248n.15; see also Naga(s) 

Sega, 106, 108, 162n.33, 239; see also 
Adigesa, Ananta, Naga(s) 

Siti, 76-82 passim, 84, 159.2; identified 
with Laksmi, 76, 78; incamation of Sri, 
76; line-drawing of, 80 (Fig. 10 detail); 
R&ma’s Sakti,78 

Siva, 5,6, 8, 9, 72f. notes, 166, 172, 176, 
178, 192, 195, 213, 219, 223, 228, 
239, 242, 247n.2, Glossary; see under 
Linga, Mahiyogin, Natarija, 
Somiskanda 


Sivardtri, 21,37, 50, 168, 174, 178 

Skanda, 38-48 passim, 49, 225; line- 
drawing of, 39 (Fig. 5, detail); 
seealsoMurukap, Subrahmanya 


Smarta(s), 63, 96, 126, 162n.27, 163n.37, 
2A3,Glossary 

Somfskanda-form of Siva, 24, 28, 38-48 
passim, 49, 161n.20, 176, 228, 230; 
iconographic details, 38-43; image of 
husband and father, 40; line-drawing 
of, 39 (Fig. 5); story of Siva’s sexual 
awakening, 45; temple as Siva’s 
“home,” 43f.; Umi’s name, 45f. 

Spharika (crystal), 64, 124, 126, 162n.26 

riddha-rites,245 

$e, 76, 101, 108, 109, 114, 140, 181; 
seealsoLaksmi 

Sribhasya of RamAnuja, 139 

Sriperumbodar, 138, 140, 142, 1620.34 

Srirahgam, 108, 109ff., 112, 114, 116, 133, 
138, 139, 140, 160-161n.11-18 

Sri-vaignava(sVSri-vaisnavism, 113,114, 
116, 117, 127, 132, 133, 134, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
184, 243, Glossary spiritual life of, 
116, 136f., 141ff.; two schools of, 114 

Srtvatsa-mole, of Vignu, 181, 185 

Srsti, 30, 35, 108 

Stones, worship of, 51f., 124f. 

Subrahmanya, son of Siva, 9, 41, 1610.20, 
162n.25, 222, 239; see also Murukap, 


Sumarigall-paja, 156, 164n.45, Glossary 
Sundaresvara, Siva at Madurai, 195 passim 
Slrya, 126; see also sphatika(s) 

T 
Tamil liturgies, 137, 139, 142 
Tanjore, 152, 153, 154 
Tantrasdrasamgraha, 1600.10 
Tantrism, influences of, 11,26, Glossary 
Tapa-scars, 120, 141, 151, Glossary 
Tapasvin, 25, Glossary 
Tekalai, 109, 114, 120, 127, 134, 141 
Third eye, 11n.1, 26, 27f., 33 
Tigerskin [vydghracarma, 25,27, 31, 32,63 


Index 


Tilaka-mark, 6, 11.5, 42, 164.45, 170, 
172, 177, 194, 198, 206n.5, 213, 
Glossary 

Tirukkgvaiydr, by Minikkavicakar, 55 

Tirupati/Tirumalai, 110, 116, 117-123 
passim, 130, 133, 160n.8, 231; 
see also VehkateSvara 

Tiruvacakam, by Manikkav&cakar, 55,56, 
67, 73n.13 

TiruvanaikkAval, 22,720.2 

Tiruvannamalai, 22,49, 57 

Tiruvaruspa, by R&malihga, 67 

Tiruvdymoli (utterances of Nammilvar), 
136, 137 

Tiruvempavai by Minikkavicakar, 55 

Trees (sacrality implied), 132, 133, 194, 
208n.19, 232, 244, 246n.; see also 
Bilva-leaf, Tulasi-plant 

Triplicane, 98, 100, 116, 143, 159n.2 

Tripundra-mark, a.k.a. Tiryak-pundra, 17, 
26, 33, 57, 63, Glossary 

Trifala, Siva’s trident, 27, 41, 170, 173, 
192 

Tulast-plant, 19, 72n.5, 113, 131, 136, 141, 
150, 164n.44, 241-246 passim, 
248n.18, 249n.19; beads made from, 
72n.5, 141, 150, 157, 221, 222f.; 
leaves, 127, 141, 150, 249n.19; line- 
drawing of, 240 (Fig. 35); see also 125 
(Fig. 19, detail); medicinal properties 
of, 158, 245, worship of, 151, 243f.; 


worship using, 113 
Tulsidis, 79, 246 
Tyagaraja, 49,79 

U 
Udipi, 147 
Uma, 40, 41, 42, 45f.; 
seealso Somiskanda 
Updasana, 87f. 


Upavita-cord, 6, 26, 32, 43, 56, 60, 63, 84, 
104, 120, 133, 141, 150, 160n.12, 
163n.38, 212f., 227, Glossary, 
see also Yajfiopavita-cord 
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Ordhva-pundra, 12n.5, 84, 109, 120f., 

(127,) 134, 141, 157, 220, Glossary 
v 

Vahana(s), 5, 6, 7, 9, 27, 38, 730.14, 85, 
158, 166, 170, 173, 177, 198, 201, 
219, 227, 228, 229, Glossary 

Vaikhdnasa Agama, 105,122 

Vaikuntha, 113 (Ekiidast), 116(BhOloka 
V.), 133 

Vaisnava(s), Vaignavabhakta(s), 
Vignuite(s), Vignu devotee(s), 52,78, 
80, 91, 96, 102, 122, 126, 127, 134, 
138, 159, 184, ...239 etc., Glossary 

Valli, 227,229 

Variha, 85, 118, 119, Glossary 

Vatakalai, 114, 120, 127, 134, 141 

Vedanta, 143, 155, 163n.37 

Vedarthasamgrahaby Rim&nuja, 139 

Venkatesvara (“Balaji”), 110, 117-123 
passim, 127, 133, 134, 160n.8f., 
162n.27, 184, 225, 231; ambiguous 
identity of deity, 118, 160n.9, 161.20; 
diversity of worshippers, 122; 
iconography of, 119ff.;line-drawing of, 
115 (Fig. 18); “little Tirupatis,” 123; 
pilgrims throng to him, 121; “story” 
of, 118f.; wealthiest temple, 17, 123; 
worship at the temple, 121ff. 

‘Vequgopala (Krsna), 92-96 passim; 
diversity of worshippers, 96; line- 
drawing of, 93 (Fig. 13); symbolism 
of imagery, 94, 96 

Vibhasi-ashes, 19, 20, 26, 34, 36, 63, 66, 
191, 192, 222, Glossary 

Vindyaka-caturthi, 9. 

Vira-stone(s), to local heroes, 218 

Vignu, 76-164 passim (Section Three) and 
18f.,72n.8, 109-111 (slumber of), 213, 
219, 239, 242f. (cf. 131), 246, 
Glossary, also see under Avatara(s), 
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-Rahgantha, Tulasi-plant, Varia, Yaksini(s), 181, 2070.9, Glossary 
Vetkatesvara, Venupgopala [Krsna]; Yamuna (10th cent. figure), 114, 140 
Sri-vaisnava(s), $ri-vaisnavism, etc. Yantra(s), 197, 208n.21 
Visnutattvavinirnaya, by Madhva, 148 Yoga, Yogic calm, 26, 27, 30, 85, 108 
Vivekaciidamani, by Sahkara,60 Yoga-danda, 25 
Vivekananda, Swami, 163n.41 Yoganidrd, 108 
Vows, See Vrata(s) Yogapatta, 85,220 
Vrata(s) vow(s), 180, 186, 223f. Yoni, 14, 16, 17, 18, 40 
Y Yoni-mukhd, 17 


Yajftopavita-cord, 109, 200; see al: Yuga(s) [Dvapara, TretS], 154 passim, 
Upavita-cord ie Glossary, see also Kali Yuga 
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